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EDITORIAL 

The Journal of Educational Sociology commences its 
eighth year with a reorganized and greatly strengthened edi¬ 
torial council, its members representing a wide interest in the 
field of sociology and occupying positions of importance in vari¬ 
ous sections of the country. The change in name from that of 
“Contributing Editors” to “Editorial Council” is more than a 
difference in namej it indicates a revised status 3 namely, a real 
policy-determining board which shares, to a greater extent than 
before, The Journal’s responsibility in the field of educational 
sociology. 

This development gives increasing emphasis to two points of 
fundamental importance 3 first, the editors regard educational 
sociology as sociology and not as education and, second, they are 
convinced that sociologists have their major opportunity for 
research and should and will make their major contribution 
in the field of education. In the light of these two principles they 
are certain that, by associating this group of distinguished soci¬ 
ologists with The Journal in determining its policy and pro¬ 
gram, it will tend to stimulate the interest of those sociologists 
and perhaps sociologists in general in this field of increasing 
importance in our national life. 

Unfortunately, the sociologist has made his contribution 
almost exclusively in other fields and has displayed little interest 
in education, leaving this most important field almost exclusively 
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to the philosopher and psychologist. As a consequence the only 
approach to education, except that of the educational soclolo- 
gists, has been made in the techniques of instruction and in the 
measurement of results of instruction with the emphasis upon 
the conventional curriculum. The major interest of the sociolo¬ 
gist, however, ts not in a conventional subject matter but in. 
personality development and in social control. Personality devel¬ 
opment and social control, moreover, are affected most not by the 
school but by a variety of educational agencies which He outside 
of the school in the larger social environment. 

In order to construct and carry out a program of education 
consistent with social demands and needs, it is necessary to ana¬ 
lyze accurately the comparative influence of the various factors 
influencing personality and social development and to coordinate 
these into a program of greatest social effectiveness. It remains, 
therefore, for the sociologist to become active In the scientific 
approach to education in this larger sense and to develop a pro¬ 
gram that takes into account the whole person and the total edu¬ 
cational influence in his life. 

The JouRNAt has, from the beginning, devoted itself to this 
larger purpose but has been handicapped by the lack of interest 
and support of the sociologists. The new organization is seeking 
to accomplish what The Journal has sought to do from the 
first. Let us note, then, what the immediate program is to be. 
Commencing with the eighth year we have arranged the follow¬ 
ing series of special issues to cover the next two years; 

A Symposium on Educational Planning 

Some Educational Implications of the Tennessee Valley Association 

Sex Education 

The Curriculum Most Serve Society 

Education and the Family 

Readjustments in Business Education 

Prohleitis of Educational Sociology as Seen by the Sociologists 
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Attitudes and Education 

Sociology and the Elementary-Scliool Program 

Among those responsible for these special numbers are F, 
Stuart Chapin, Joseph K. Hart, Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Junius 
L. Meriam, Ernest R. Groves, Paul S. Lomax, Charles K, Ell- 
wood, Ellsworth Paris, and M. C. Elmer. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank both readers and 
contributors for their support in the past and hope to offer them 
an even better Journal in the future. E. G. P. 



THE FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH IN EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY^ 

CHARLES A. ELLWOOP 

Professor of Sociology 
Duke University 

The science of education as an applied science resting upon 
sociology still remains in a very unsatisfactory condition. In 
spite of the fact that the contribution which sociology should 
make to the science of education is cordially recognized at least in 
theory, most of the textbooks in education continue to be largely 
psychological and biological rather than sociological- Perhaps 
this is the fault of sociology itself} for sociology still remains in 
a very unsettled condition with many schools, and with each 
school warring against every other school. The scientific edu¬ 
cationist, accordingly, when told that he should base his educa¬ 
tional theory upon sociology may well ask, “Upon which sociol¬ 
ogy?” However, the divisions among sociologists are not greater 
than those among psychologists, and such divisions apparently 
do not deter the educational theorist from making use of what¬ 
ever he thinks to be a true or sound psychology. 

In part, therefore, we must explain the backwardness of edu¬ 
cational theory in its sociological aspects by the point of view 
usually maintained in educational research. Undoubtedly, that 
point of view is, in the main, still individualistic. The point of 
view of group life, or of a group life-process as a background, 
is still rare enough in educational research. Most educationists 
apparently believe that such a concept is a fallacy. Moreover, a 
certain portion of educational research fails to distinguish with 
sufficient clarity human learning from the learning process in 
other animals. It is supposed that, if the learning process has 
been carefully studied by animal experimenters in a rat or an 
ape, a great light has been thrown upon the learning process 

' Presented at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, December 1933. 
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among human beings. Those who take seriously the results of 
these animal experimenters forget that the animals below man 
have no social culture and that, therefore, the development and 
functioning of their minds is probably different from the social 
development and functioning of human beings. The claim that 
much light is thrown upon the learning process among human 
beings by the study of animal behavior, such as the behavior of 
the ape or the rat, must, therefore, be challenged. Such study 
fails to fix attention upon the distinctly human factors and capac¬ 
ities which differentiate man from the lower animals. Attention 
must be fixed upon these differential factors if we are ever to 
construct a human educational sociology. Our preliminary prob¬ 
lem is, therefore, to isolate and define the factors in the learning 
process which are at once human and social. 

In an article written in 1926 ,1 wrote that ^‘educational sociol¬ 
ogy not only starts with, but it deals with, the most vital and 
central aspects of general sociology ... It is the very heart of 
general sociology, so far as the latter is a science of human society 
.. . Now, culture is the distinguishing mark of human society. 
It is what makes it human. We know of no human groups that 
do not possess language, tools, and institutions. These are cul¬ 
ture, and their acquisition and use depends upon the educational 
process within the group. Human groups from the start have 
been human only because their behavior and life have been dom¬ 
inated by a social learning process. Intercommunication in human 
groups plays as large a part in regulating and standardizing 
behavior within the group as biological heredity or instinct plays 
in animal groups. The human social process is thus essentially 
educative from the start... So the learning process in its social 
aspect is the central problem of educational sociology, just as the 
learning process in its individual aspects is the central problem of 
educational psychology. It must be emphasized that the learning 
process has social aspects and that these have not been sufficiently 
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studied either by sociologists or educationists . . . There is a 
collective learning process as well as an individual learning 
process.” 

Again, in iga?, in my text on Cultural Evolution, I empha¬ 
sized the fact that the development of culture proceeds through 
the learning process j that cultural evolution proceeds not 
through biological processes, but through collective learning 
processes, as shown by the growth of tradition, of language, of 
social institutions, and of all collective achievements. I pointed 
out that all of these show the same curve of development which 
the learning process in the individual describes. 

I am sorry to report that no attention, so far as I can discover, 
has been paid to these statements of mine by educational sociolo¬ 
gists, nor even by a majority of sociologists. Certainly they have 
not been made the basis for any research, either in the way of 
proof or disproof. Perhaps the reason for this is because these 
statements were too vague to set any very definite problem. 

In 1931, however, an English psychologist and sociologist. 
Dr. G. Spiller, published a monumental work on The Origin 
and Nature of Man 'in which he introduced the new term “i nter- 
learning” to account for man’s social and cultural evolution, and 
hence a new basis for scientific sociology. He showed, I think for 
the first time, that the distinctively human social factor is inter¬ 
learning and that this factor provides a fully adequate explana¬ 
tion of the historical development of all human societies. It is 
the capacity of human beings to learn freely from the experi¬ 
ences of others, of their whole kind past and present, which 
enables their groups to develop civilization and to progress 
socially. This capacity to learn from others is, according to 
Spiller, the central fact of human social life. Dr. Spiller has no 
difficulty in showing that animals do not possess in any degree 
this ability to learn from others. He finds that all human beings, 
however, possess in about equal degree this ability. Since in 
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human groups the inter-learning factor permits the limitless 
pooling and the personal and collective utilization of the contri¬ 
butions of individuals, peoples, and generations, it follows that 
it is the basis of human social evolution not only in the past but 
in the future. Man is culture-dependent, and culture, through 
the limitlessly cumulative inter-learning factor, may be limit- 
lessly progressive; for the inter-learning factor is limitlessly 
cumulative in its operation. 

In a footnote. Dr. Spiller points out that even such a scientific 
educationist as Professor E. L. Thorndike in his work on Human 
'Learningy published in the same year, 1931, makes no reference 
whatever to the factor of inter-learning—that is, to the factor 
without which no human being would ever rise above the animal 
level as regards knowledge, abilities, feelings, and character. 
Yet, Dr. Spiller adds. Professor Thorndike is our most eminent 
specialist on the science of education. He should also have said 
that Thorndike does not profess to be an educational sociologist. 

Dr. Spiller points out that to call the differential factor in 
human society “cultural” does not profit us in the least, for we 
remain in complete ignorance as to its exact nature and mode of 
operation. But when once we see that man is not only culture- 
dependent, but that the culture of human groups develops 
through an inter-learning process, then we have something 
concrete to investigate. Not only human knowledge develops 
through the inter-learning process, but also human ability. Men 
may limitlessly learn facts from others, and while their inborn 
capacity may limit their ability to achieve, they also learn, as 
can be readily shown by concrete study, abilities of every sort— 
scientific, artistic, ethical, political, economic, and the like. Con¬ 
crete abilities do not seem to be inborn, and Spiller argues that 
men are nearly equal in the capacity to learn freely from the 
experiences of others, if they are placed under the right condi¬ 
tions. Whether we accept this opinion or not, it remains true that 
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nearly all individual and social development comes from inter¬ 
learning or learning from others j and this factj which has long 
been emphasized indirectly by sociologists, defines, as I see it, the 
fundamental research to be undertaken by educational sociolo¬ 
gists. The question is. How far can inter-learning go? Through 
control of inter-learning, can we have any type of society which 
is humanly desirable? Is unsocialized behavior a result of an 
inter-learning process? Can. the experience of the past be trans¬ 
mitted to the future? Can the wisdom of age be imparted to 
youth? Can the lessons of history when scientifically established 
be taught to coming generations? Can social intelligence resulting 
from scientific social research be diffused among the masses by 
the process of inter-learning? Or, can the great principles of 
human living-together, discovered in sociology, economics, and 
political science, be diffused throughout human society? 

It ought even to be possible for educational sociologists to set 
up experiments that would throw light upon these questions. 
Our scientific educationists have claimed for a generation that 
we can learn thoroughly only “by doing,” Dr. Splller claims, 
however, that the great mass of human learning comes not from 
personal experience, but from learning from others. If I under¬ 
stand him rightly, he would say that the social process of com¬ 
munication is a process of education, or inter-learning, and that if 
it is carried on rightly, so as to awaken social Imagination and 
social sympathy, human beings can learn from one another quite 
as well as from purely personal experience. He would substitute 
in education for the slogan “learn by doing” a new slogan 
“learn also by social imagination and social sympathy.” The 
animal is limited in its learning to individual experience, but it 
is the privilege of man to learn from the experience of all of 
his kind and, as this process of learning from the experience of 
others is perfected, limitless vistas of human progress are opened 
up. Educationists have practically always used inter-learning as 
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the main method of education^ but curiously enough at the same 
time they have either skeptically questioned its power or de¬ 
nounced it altogether as a method. 

If experiments should show that social attitudes can be learned 
adequately from the experience of others through the training 
of social imagination and the development of social sympathy, 
which in turn create insight into and understanding of social 
conditions, then our whole system of educational theory would 
be revolutionized. For “learning by doing” would no longer 
be the central principle of education. Only the physical, animal¬ 
like reactions would need to be taught that way. Learning by 
social imagination and sympathy would become the higher prin¬ 
ciple recognized as basic in the higher social phases of human 
education. We should come to lay more stress upon training the 
imagination and the emotions than upon training the hand. This 
is, of course, not denying that in all the arts of life, in all culture, 
practice makes perfect. But we should see that practice in the 
higher, more complex social attitudes must come through the 
exercise of social imagination 5 that these must be learned from 
the experience of others by the process of inter-learning and the 
cultivation of imagination. Effective social and moral education 
would thus become no such enigma impossible of practical solu¬ 
tion for the masses under a free government, as some educa¬ 
tional theorists seem inclined to believe. The Importance of social 
information as material for Imagination and for character train¬ 
ing would become manifest j for that organization of values 
which is the basis of personal character comes only through 
personal experience or through the exchange of experience. If 
the exchange of experience can go on effectively through the 
inter-learning process, then the problem of character training 
becomes easier of solution. It has often been said that experience 
is a dear school, but that fools can learn in no other. It may 
possibly, however, be demonstrated that the mass of mankind 
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has enough intelligence capacity to learn from the experience 
of others without having to pay the cost of learning through 
personal experience. 

Let Us take a few examples of problems which might be solved 
if inter-learning is an effective method of social education. How, 
for example, may public spirit be taught to the young in our 
schools? Many of our best political thinkers have told us that 
free government will not work without a high development of 
public spirit in the community. Defining public spirit in the larg¬ 
est way, we should say that it is an altruistic social attitude towards 
the various groups of which one is a member, beginning with 
the family and the local community and ending with the nation 
and humanity at large. In this larger sense, public spirit cannot 
be inculcated successfully in our young through mere personal 
experience nor through mere precepts and admonitions. It can 
only be taught the young by getting them to participate imagina¬ 
tively in all the problems of their groups from the family to 
humanity at large. If, however, the inter-learning process can 
be made the effective means of exchanging experience, then so 
far as I can see, public spirit can, in principle, be taught in our 
public schools just as easily as typewriting. The only difference 
would be, so far as I can see, that typewriting can be taught more 
by manual practice, while public spirit must be taught through 
the development of an efficient social imagination. Of course, if 
the public spirit developed by an inter-learning process is to be 
the broadest possible, the main group to be considered is human¬ 
ity at large. So far as I can see, all the other social virtues and 
social attitudes can be taught the same way. It is notorious that 
we have failed in teaching democracy in our public schools. This 
is probably not because our public schools have not been demo¬ 
cratic enough in practice. It is rather because democracy is a 
complex social attitude which is not easily taught by practice. 
As President Masaryk has recently pointed out, the indispensable 
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basis of democracy is a feeling of fraternity. Only when there is 
such a feeling in a population do equality and liberty become 
possible of realization. Now the feeling of fraternity among 
many millions cannot possibly come through mere personal expe¬ 
rience. It must come, if it comes at all, through the cultivation 
of social imagination and social sympathy. Of course, such train¬ 
ing of social imagination and development of social sympathy 
cannot come about without a great change in our educational 
theory and in our educational practice. 

Let us note in conclusion that, if individual learning and educa¬ 
tion are to take place chiefly through the process of inter-learn¬ 
ing, then language and concepts must be restored to a place of 
supreme importance in education. Very recently sociology has 
discovered the need of carefully defined sociological concepts. 
Educational sociology has, of course, the same need. But, if edu¬ 
cation as a practical art depends upon language and concepts, then 
there is the utmost need of working out a series of carefully 
defined concepts which will convey with reasonable clearness 
the social values and social attitudes which should be effectively 
imparted in social education. I think that no one who under¬ 
stands human society can doubt that it is characterized by an 
inter-learning process. What may be doubted is: How effective 
this process is, what its limits are, and how it may be perfected. 
If we are to have an intelligently planned human society, it 
must come about through some process of inter-learning. Now 
we have so many conflicting social traditions and so many con¬ 
flicting cultures in our society that the process of inter-learning 
has all sorts of grotesque and undesirable results. We must 
understand the process before we undertake its intelligent con¬ 
trol. The plea of this paper is that the process of inter-learning 
should be recognized ful ly in educational theory and that its exact 
nature and mode of operation be made the chief object of educa¬ 
tional research, more especially by educational sociologists. 



SOCIOLOGY AND THE PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER 

M. C. ELMER 

Professor of Sociology 
University of Pittsburgh 

Every succeeding generation brings with it changes which 
give it a distinctive place in history. The changes which occur, 
however, loom up and impress the people affected by them out 
of all proportion to their actual significance. It is most interest¬ 
ing to read the reaction of students of social problems. The inter¬ 
preter of each generation, startled by the changes he sees, insists 
that his generation is passing through a period unparalleled in 
history. It is true that each generation has its own problems 
which, as far as they concern the persons involved, are of great¬ 
est significance. It is, however, essential that the results of the 
experience of the past should be evaluated and applied to exist¬ 
ing social changes with the view to planning and directing the 
group towards the most effective and socially sound objective. 
This is the particular sphere of the sociologist. To steer between 
two dangers, the complacent satisfaction of what has been estab¬ 
lished and the emotional whirl of a program of reform that by 
its noise, its spraying vapors, and vigor prevents him from tak¬ 
ing a long-time view of all factors in the situation. 

There is a tendency for mild controversy to arise whenever 
we try to evaluate the work of sociologists of the past generation 
and those of today. To many the work done even twenty years 
ago seems so inadequate and so ineffective that its actual value at 
the time is apt to be overlooked. We are Inclined to under¬ 
estimate its fitness and effectiveness at the time it was presented. 
I have been along the Mississippi from near its source in the 
region of Lake Itasca, Minnesota, to its mouth below New 
Orleans. It varies from a clear, lake-fed stream dashing over 
rapids, and settling into broad pools under the shadow of tower- 
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ing pine trees, to the great volume of muddy water, moving 
quietly, slowly, irresistibly—moving a tree or an acre of land 
or a chip, without any difference of effort—^just “old man ribber, 
moving along,” When I look back over the trend of social think¬ 
ing it reminds me of the Mississippi. In its earlier stages there 
were types of methodology which fitted the needs and require¬ 
ments of the situation. In the light of present-day development 
of the contributing aids from statistics, psychology, psychiatry, 
and social-work experience, the efforts of a generation ago appear 
crude and inadequate. They met the needs of those times, but 
they would be as inadequate today as the pile of stones that 
caused the upper Mississippi to become a dashing rapids would 
be to turn its course when it becomes a great volume of accumu¬ 
lated waters from a thousand streams. 

In order to play his part in the present social order the sociolo¬ 
gist does not play the part of a social reformer. He should be the 
social planner. A social reformer tends to sec only one side of a 
question. He lacks the sense of humor which would come to the 
surface in the person who recognizes the fact that no social 
phenomenon is an end in itself. There are certain phenomena that 
tend to repeat themselves so frequently that we may expect their 
occurrence under certain conditions. Let me give an illustration. 
During the past two years we have had attempts made to secure 
detailed facts concerning the problem of the thousands of 
unattached youths wandering about the country. Social workers, 
sociologists, as well as the public generally, were astounded at 
the extent of the problem. Going back a few years a similar sit¬ 
uation was reported from Germany. They were not called hobos 
but Wandervogel. After the war we were told Russia had large 
numbers of homeless youths. We find that data from England 
and from France concerning the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury shows that the peak of vagabondage was from sixteen to 
twenty-one years. I am inclined to accept this as a phenomenon 
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which Is repeated and concerning which we can reasonably make 
plans. It is perhaps more thrilling to be a social reformer and, 
each time a variation in the general trend occurs, feel that we 
must begin to collect new data without making use of past expe¬ 
riences. Each generation likes to be re-astounded at the ‘^dis¬ 
covery” of a situation that has been discovered before. There is 
perhaps a surplus of expounders who like to astound us by pro¬ 
claiming, “Do you know there are 200,000 unattached teen-age 
boys roaming the country? ” Having told this and thrilled us the 
reformer looks for the next astounding fact. The sociologist, on 
the other hand, works to control this recurring phenomenon. 

If sociologists are to play any part in the present social order 
in assuming any intelligent responsibility in meeting the changes 
in our social structure, they must give more time to developing 
a system of thinking and dealing with human relationships in 
which consideration is given to all contributing factors. They 
cannot waste their force in ploughing a field, allowing it to grow 
up to weeds, and then repeat the process. In addition to getting 
the facts about the particular field, they must make use of the 
accumulated techniques and methods for handling similar situa¬ 
tions and work them into a systematic, related procedure. 

The extent to which this is being done is, in my opinion, the 
particular contribution of sociology to the present social order. 
There is great pressure brought to bear upon all of us to devote 
our energies towards some specific need. For instance, as mem¬ 
bers of a social group we try to eliminate prison methods that 
all of our accumulated knowledge demonstrates are highly unsat¬ 
isfactory, but as sociologists we are interested primarily in under¬ 
standing the elements in society that give rise to incarceration, 
to techniques and methods of social control which will tend to 
make prisons unnecessary. When you walk down the street and 
meet a hungry man, you provide for his immediate needs because 
of your appreciation of his unfortunate situation. A.s a sociologist, 
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however, you try to develop methods for determining why men 
are hungry, what factors tend to create such a situation, and 
how these factors may be controlled. In time the results of what 
has thus been observed become common knowledge. They be¬ 
come blended into the general structure and will continue to be 
accepted until a new combination of situations arises which makes 
ineffective the procedure followed. However, even when the 
former procedure has become ineffective, a definite gain has been 
made. The techniques and methodology have been established 
for developing new controls. 

We may be permitted to take the control of bacteria for an 
illustration comparable to what is occurring in the social order. 
It is within the memory of some of us when diphtheria was a 
dreaded scourge. The mortality rate was from 1 $ to 30 per cent. 
Then were developed the remarkable tests and controls. The 
Schick test and toxin-antitoxin reduced diphtheria to a mortality 
rate of only one tenth of one per cent. It seemed that we had 
finally conquered a dreaded enemy. However, the bacteria began 
to adjust their characteristics in order to meet the imposed con¬ 
ditions and a few years ago an epidemic of diphtheria occurred 
in Berlin which had a mortality of 28 per cent. A new type of 
bacteria has appeared that is not subdued by the old controls. Or 
take spinal meningitis. An immulin was developed that under 
the best tests indicated control of meningococcus of almost one 
hundred per cent proof. However, in Detroit, where the best 
controls had been developed, there was an outbreak in 1932 in 
which the mortality was 60 per cent. In short, forces held in 
check or forced into dormancy by various controls will adjust 
themselves to changing conditions and break forth in new viru¬ 
lent forms which do not succumb to the old controls. The gain 
made, however, is the establishment of techniques for the deveU 
opment of new controls. The scientists who are working to con¬ 
trol these forms of life feel that they have made a definite gain, 
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a definite step forward^ when they have found a way )>y which 
they may work out a new method of control. 

Sociology makes its greatest contribution to the present social 
order, when k has not merely met the needs of the Imur, hut 
when it has worked out the methodology fur understanding a 
social situation and when it provides with techniques fur develop^ 
ing the means of social control. 

This is perhaps best illustrated within the particular field nf 
surveys and of statistical studies. In a previous article I wrote 
about some of the forerunners of modern suckihjgy. In it was 
mentioned the work of individuals, beginning In the. fifteenth 
century, who had made use of certain techniques and mcthfKlol- 
ogy that have not been improved upon to any great extent up to 
the present time. The conclusions and gcncrali^taiions made had 
some value at that time because they were made in rclaticm t<t 
current situations. The old generalizations have little \'alue 
today, because conditioning phenomena have changed, arul 
because the supporting evidence of other specific fields was not 
then available. Since the generalizations have little value today 
we sometimes overlook the methodology. On the other hand, 
often where the particular work has been forgotten t»r never 
heard of, the methods and techniques have Ixicn largely alisorlHal 
and blended into our methods of study and analysis. 'riu; met h* ids 
and techniques developed in one period become the accej^teil 
working tools of later periods to such an extent that we arc al most 
unconscious of their existence. There is a time when the use (k 
a fork is a great innovation to a two-year-old girl j later she 
would probably be surprised If some one called her attention to 
the fact that she was using a fork. For a period of time survcy.s 
were the prevailing type of social investigation. We were (loiuled 
with different types ranging from muckraking to Middletown. 
Have they lost their value? No. The survey tcclmujuc, where it 
had value, was standardized, and has been so blended into ovtr 
more highly specialized research technique that no one would 
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conceive of making a study without using it. On the other hand, 
if his attention were called to the fact, he would be as much sur¬ 
prised as a young lady would be if told that she was using a fork. 

Two decades ago students of sociology had a rather definite 
set of procedures, social norms, and techniques for studying par¬ 
ticular groups of people. They had, to a reasonable degree of reli¬ 
ability, bases for understanding the activities and recording the 
reactions of particular groups. For instance, the sociologist study¬ 
ing rural groups, presumably with considerable accuracy, was able 
to evaluate rural group life on the basis of accepted norms. He was 
able to make comparisons and determine changes in the activities, 
the practices, and general attitude of different communities. 
Today, the old norms are no longer of much value. Changes in 
the organization of rural life—the types and activities of rural 
schools, the rural church, the crossroads store, and the contact 
in education, religion, trade, and communication with the out¬ 
side world—have so changed rural life, that if the sociologist 
attempted to understand rural society on the basis of the methods 
fairly reliable twenty years ago, his results would be as unreli¬ 
able as a toxin-antitoxin that checked diphtheria five years ago, 
but that has been made obsolete by the changes in reaction of 
bacteria to it today. There are many phases of life in which the 
rural population can no longer be differentiated from the urban 
population. Conditions of life have changed. Both groups read 
the same newspaper, listen to the same radio program, see the 
same theatrical productions, attend the same church. The analy¬ 
sis of the social anatomy of a rural community of twenty years 
ago was adequate and satisfactory. The analysis of the same com¬ 
munity today must be done on an entirely new basis.’ 

When I was a small boy in southern Wisconsin, there was an 
old country church near my home. In the yard surrounding the 

^ C* J. Galpi'n, '‘Tlid Social Anatomy of an A/^ririilioral Coniimmiiy.” University 
of Wisconsin Research Hulleiiti No. 34., May 191 5. 

Robert A. Polstm^ “S(K‘ial Chun^ca in Walwoiih CNmruy, Wisctjosiii,*’ Procec<llngs 
of ilic American Sociological Society, 1930, pi>. 139-142. 
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church, there was a platform made of heavy oak planks. It was 
no longer used. Formerly it had met a need which is now l>cing 
met by other agencies. Trcccding and during the Civil War, and 
for a short time thereafter, it was a vehicle of oimmunication in 
that valley. Each Sunday morning after the services in that little 
German evangelial church, the preacher would conic outside, 
stand on that platform, and read from the New York Herald 
to the assembly of Wisconsin farmers, lead miners, himlrermeii, 
and their families, I have recently secured the names of these 
preachers, Shook, Hammeter, and Musscugcr. In the latter ’6o*s 
Leonard Buehler stopped reading the Herald and extended his 
circuit riding. Today we turn on the radio and listen to Lowell 
Thomas, But the need for spreading the news is still with us. 
Certain techniques still hold and only need to be adjusted to 
changes in rather secondary factors. 

Because the sociologist is not a social reformer his work is 
more like that of the man working in the laboratar)> than that of 
the public-health official. Because of the accumulation of prin¬ 
ciples, methods, and techniques for understanding the social 
structure, thesocial processes, and social control, stwology should 
serve social reformers, the public official, leaders of public opin¬ 
ion j in fact, all persons who dominate our stfcial urdcr, in the 
same capacity as the balancing pole serves the tight-ri)pc walker. 

In a social order as closely interrelated as that of (turs, there 
are critical situations continually arising which demand immedi¬ 
ate attention. Individual sociologists may play an active part, hut 
sociology as a method of approach must serve rather as the bal¬ 
ancing apparatus, composed of the accumulated methods for 
understanding group relationships and with a plan based on this 
knowledge reaching ahead of any immediate crisis. Because soci¬ 
ology underlies all of our social problems, it must jirovidc the 
ballast for a piiblicswaycd by the whirlwind emanating from p:n- 
ticular storm centers. 



LEISURE--TIME GUIDANCE 

ANNA M. JONES 

Conns dory Junior High Schools 184 and 81 , 

New York City 

In the face of a short working day, the school Is confronted 
with the serious responsibility of educating for leisure time. Such 
a responsibility cannot well be delayed until a child is about to 
terminate his education, but must be exercised early enough to 
habituate him in the worthy use of his leisure. This responsibility 
becomes more immediate in schools which draw from poor, 
underprivileged neighborhoods in which problems such as the 
following are the rule rather than the exception: 

Broken homes 

Congested, homes 

lack of recreational opportunities in the home 
lack of place to entertain friends 
lack of quiet places to study or work 

Homes deficient in supervision of the child^s 
physical development and needs 
avocational interests 
friends 

Homes deficient in leadership for 
good sportsmanship 
purpose ]ji life 
appreciation of beauty 
character and personality development 
experiences which give real joy 
spiritual development 
increased interests 

Homes deficient in education 

Brewer has said that teachers can help in “discovering the 
needs of individuals . . . suggesting to one pupil that iic try 
other kinds of fun, showing another how to find out aln)Ut birds, 
telling Tom about tlic Scouts . . . advising James on recreations 
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in electricity.” ‘ This kind of educalit>nal gxjidancc aims to satisfy 
some of the child’s interests and needs and to increase his 
interests. 

A plan for leisure-time guidance in the public schools has been 
evolved as a result of a three-year study in Junior I ligli Schools 
184 and 81, Manhattan. The plan has Itccii cumulative and is 
still being constantly changed. It is not to l>c regarded as a iivkIcI 
but rather as the beginning of a pattern which can Iw improved, 

I. THE AIMS OF LEISURE-TIMK OUlOANCK 

The aims of this leisure-time guidance program are twofold. 

1, To train the child for the worthy use of his leisure now anti in the 

.future when working tl.ays will be shorter 

2. To meet individual interests and needs through friendly counseling 

and .ictivitics 

While the school is interested in training the child for the worthy 
use of his leisure in the future when, working dajit will Ir: short, 
there are desirable results to be obtained for the present which 
will reflect directly in his classroom attitudes, manners, and 
effort. Recreational directors who have Ivccn visited h.avc all 
agreed that a child’s work or study habits arc known to improve 
through a rich recreational life. 

Experience in leisure-time guidance shows that individual 
interests and needs are best met by the establishment of a friciully 
relationship between thcchild and the teacher, Tlic very fact that 
some one is Interested in the things he likes and in his well-being 
arouses a sense of satisfaction within the child and makes him 
receptive to further guidance. Such guidance might l>c for better 
health, more wholesome thoughts, appreciations, creative think¬ 
ing, inspirations, more friends, or self-expression, 

ir. A SURVEY OF THE COMMUNITY FOR AC TIVI TIKS AND 
FACILITIES FOR UIVERSIFIKI) RKCRKATION 

The extent of the community to be surveyed for recreational 
activities and facilities depends upon how far the pujiils will 

‘John M. Brewer, Educal'ion as GiiiJatsce (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
* 93 *)) p. 400, 
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travel for recreation. In very poor neighborhoods the pupils do 
not have the carfare to travel and must, therefore, attend centers 
within walking distance if they are to become members. How¬ 
ever, it is necessary to know where the nearest facilities are 
located for certain given opportunities in order to offer an answer 
to particular needs which arise. 

The following kinds of recreational centers have been found 
to be of most service to pupils: 

Settlement houses 
Boys Club of New York 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
The Y's 

Supervised playgrounds and gymnasiums 

New York Public Library Clubs: reading, crafts, sports 

Church clubs (supervised) 

Museums: art appreciation, sketching 
Supervised after-school clubs in tile school buildings 

Information which it is necessary to obtain when visiting such 
organizations has been found to be: 

Name and address 
Name of person in charge 

Name of person to whom pupils may be sent for mcmbcrsliip 
Feesj possible group fee 
Kinds of activities 

Day and hour for applying for membership 
Aims of organization 

Degree to which the guidance spirit prevails 
Willingness and facilities for handling problem cases 
Degree of cooperation to be expected 
Race and religious preferences 

III. A SURVEY OF 'I'lIE GROUP OF PUPII.S, FOR INTERESTS AND NEEDS 

Because of the educational and vocational guidance counseling 
which starts in the 7B grade, It was found that 7A was the logical 
place to impart leisure-tirTic guidance. Leisure-time guidance 
may serve as a means of acquainting pupils with guidance in the 
school or the interest which the school has in. the individual 
pupil. This early contact between the pupil and the counselor 
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paves the way for later guidance when the pupil seriously con¬ 
siders his choice of a course, with the help of the counselor. The 
teacher, however, has a greater contact with the child in this 
program than the counselor. 

The survey of such a group as the 7A seems to necessitate the 
following information in order that the tc.nchcr may Ik able to 
advise the child about his leisure-lime activities. 

Age 

Race 

Birthplace 

Family conditions and honne relationships 
Appealing school subjects 
Avocational interests 
Vocational plans 
Education planned for 
Work after school 
Private lessons after school 
Club membership In local organized centers 
Duration of membership 
Regulation of attendance in clubs 
Reasons for not attending regularly 
Activities desired of present club but not receiving 
Office held in the club 
Degree of acquaintance with the club leader 
Interest of the leader as felt by pupil 
Special needs: 
friends 

development of special talent 
correction of certain personality traits 
physical improvement 
Attitude of parents towards desired club 

IV. SOME OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE U51HUKE-TIME 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE SCIIOOI, 

Some of the functions of leisure-time gviid.mcc might Ik 
regarded as the following: 

I. Giving and receiving information, by the homeroom teacher 
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2. Counseling for club membership in an outside organization 

3. Follow-up and recounseling 

I. Giving and Receiving Information, 
by the Homeroom Teacher 

Although the first function is cared for largely by the home¬ 
room teacher, it has been found helpful to have at least two con¬ 
secutive assembly periods devoted entirely to speakers from out¬ 
side recreational organizations. Two speakers for one period are 
sufficient. They may tell what activities are given in their organ¬ 
ization, what the fees are, and about the many advantages in 
membership. 

The week following the close of these talks, the homeroom 
teacher will find a listening group for a discussion lesson on 
leisure-time activities in the neighborhood. Such a discussion les¬ 
son, carefully worked out by the counselor, should by no means 
become a lecture. The homeroom teacher can add any informa¬ 
tion not covered by the class discussion, including the names of 
any organizations not discussed but appearing on a list attached 
to the discussion lesson. The school club periods offer oppor¬ 
tunity for further reminders of local leisure-time opportunities 
which can carry on the school club Interests. 

It has been found better to obtain the personal information 
pertaining to each member of the class before giving the dis¬ 
cussion lesson because of the need of knowing something about 
the background of the pupil when answering his questions. One 
way of getting information about the child is through the guid¬ 
ance card which the counselor should furnish. This card would 
serve as a more permanent record than a questionnaire on paper. 
As teachers learn facts about the interests, home background, 
family needs, liome and jiersonnl problems affecting the pupils, 
and other information of value j^ertaining to the class, a brief 
note may be m.idc upon the particular guidance cards. 
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a. Counseling for Club Membership 
in an Outside Organization 

After a child has full informatum aWml the recreational 
and leisure-time opportunities, and the teacher has a krtuwlcdgc 
of the child’s interests, special abilities, ph>‘^ical, mental, and 
emotional needs, and home status, the leather is ready for the 
second function of counseling the child f<ir ilub membership, 
ascertaining his choice, and offering suggchtiuns of further help. 
The parent’s consent is obtained on an application blank approved 
by the teacher, An effort is made to help a pupil raise a jrerson- 
ality or character record before being referred i»» an «mtside club. 
It has been demonstrated repc,atcdly that pupils in general have 
the ability to raise such records very rapidly in ttrder to merit 
a personal reference to an outside club. In cases where personal¬ 
ity and character records fail to rise, pupils arc gent after special 
arrangements have been made by the counselor who has enlisted 
the coSperation of organization leaders. 

A number of safeguards have been found necessary, although 
they might not all be important in every Hcluml: 

I, Club to be Mtkfnctory to the pupil and to thr (orent 

a. Location of the club to be suitable to the pupil 

3. Advisability of sending at le.ast two pupih logelhrr 

4. Favorable weather when sending pupils to join 

5. Certainty of room in the outside club; appointment with the director 

3. Follovt>~up and RecoumeTmg 

The follow-up of pupils referred to outside organizations c,an 
be done a week or so later during the homeroom period. There 
will be cases necessitating a change of outside club Itccausc of 
various reasons. 

V. C06RDINATIOM WITH TUB SCHOOL OUIOANCI-: l-HOOKAM 

In addition to the homeroom teacher who is the main person 
in the leisure-time guidance program, there are others who can 
coordinate with the work through activities and inspiration. The 
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following persons are very helpful in the maintenance of a leis¬ 
ure-time guidance program. 

1. Principal 

His cooperation is essential for the growth of the leisure-time 
guidance program, and for any effort along guidajicc lines 

2. Assistant principal 

Assisting by arranging for definite homeroom periods to be 
devoted to the leisure-time program 

3. Assembly teacher 

Giving assembly period to this program and making announce¬ 
ments which promote the work 

4. Art supervisor and teachers 

Making of posters, illustrating local leisure-time activities 

5. Counselor 

Maintaining contacts with outside organizations with tlie teach¬ 
ers’ aid 

Arranging for assembly periods 

Making out discussion lessons 

Conferring with any special pupils sent by the teacher for advice 
and conskleratiun 

Checking applications for outside clubs 

Referring pupils to the outside clubs by appointincnt witli the 
directors o£ the organization 

Reporting to the principal and getting his advice and approval 
on all the steps of the program 

This work is not that of one person but of the entire school. 
Efforts along this line should be carried farther than educational 
procedures, as we have thought of them, into guidance or indi¬ 
vidual service. Much group guidance is possible and profitable in 
this work if discussions are largely individualized. The solution 
of one child^s problem of leisure-time activities Is frequently 
the solution of the problem of others in the group. 

SOME OF THE RESULTS UP TO PATE 

Some of the results of this program which encourage continued 
efforts arc: 

I. A basis for further educational and vocational guidance because of 

an awakening of interests 
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2. Incrtasc of parposcful acuvjiks in ihc gtuMp 

activities already familiar to the child 
new activities in ihc life nf the child 

3. Satefactioti gained 

friends 

^vocational development 
sclf-realivaition 

4. Improvement in the general morale of the group 

nn outlet for aims and desires exprewed 
increased interest between clasi and icachrr because of a common 
interest 

5. Increased interest in the school through clutn after schrwl in the 

school building 

The after-school clubs which arc mcntitunccl alxtvc have l)ccn 
organized in Junior High School 81, Manhattan, for various 
groups: 7A, 7B, 8th grade, and 9th grade, each gnmp meeting 
once a week. At present there is a waiting list f<»r each group club 
because only thirty pupils can be adequately accommodalcd. 
Such after-school clubs an be supervised by volunteers or leaders 
from outside recreational organizations. 

FUTURE WORK NECESSARY TO RE tXWR 
DV CIVIC nODIES 

I. Improvement of movies which have been frtund tn have a decided 
influence on adolescent pupils’ activities and wholesome develop¬ 
ment 
z. Increase in 

settlement houses 

supervised playgrounds and clubs under trained workers 
supervised activities in churches of all dcnominaiirinsi under 
trained leaders who can inspire high standards in youths 
Utilization of school buildings for aflcr-schnol leisure -lime activi¬ 
ties with close supervision by trained Icadera 



PERSONALITY AND ARTISTIC TALENT 

EDWIN G. FLEMMING 

TJiere seems to be a feeling among people today that the 
changing economic order will bring in its wake increased leisure 
for the great mass of people. Committees are being organized 
to consider the problem of directing the use of that leisure to 
socially and individually progressive and cultural ends. There 
would seem to be an opportunity for those interested in art and 
the development of American artistic talent to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the public and of educational institutions towards the 
possibilities of training in art appreciation and art techniques. 
For such a program the hope would be that sxich training and 
activity would lead to an indigenous American art and culture 
of a high order. 

But for the development of a better American art and culture 
something more is needed than the mere acquisition of knowl¬ 
edge and skill in techniques or artistic production. Back of the 
techniques must be the personality of the artist. For art and artists 
to thrive, our milieu must provide sustenance and encourage¬ 
ment for the development of the artistic personality. An art 
commercially profitable is not necessarily fine art. Art of lasting 
merit will inevitably be the expression and embodiment of the 
personality of the artist and of the people. 

There has been much loose discussion about the nature of 
artistic persons, almost every individual having his own opinion. 
The purpose of this study is to try to determine what traits and 
characteristics of personality are likely to be associated with artis¬ 
tic talent. 

The subjects were eighty-four girls of the Horace Mann High 
School for girls, Teachers College, Columbia University.' They 
constituted the junior and senior classes. To determine who the 

‘ It is necossary ilmt 1 .icknowlettpo my iinlcbtc«ln«ss to Dr. Cecil* White Flcniniin(f, 
director of iltc Division of Pupil Adjustment fll the llorarc M.inn School, who 
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artistic girls were the teachers were given lists of forty-seven 
traitSj including “talented in some field of art,” and asked to 
check for each girl the traits or characteristics that could be attrib¬ 
uted to each of them. The traits were: 


Intelligent 

Helpful 

Sense of Itumor 

Modest 

Interesting in conversation 

l.)cjKndablc 

Considerate of otlicrs 


Talented in some field of art 

Gmid judgment 

“Good sport“ 

Willy 

Beautiful or pretty 

Individualily 

Amusing 

ComjKieni 

Frank 

Idealistic 

Understanding 

Keat 

Generous 

Indusiriotw 

Sociable 

Tolerant 

Loyal 

Entertaining 

Sympatlictlc 

Natural, wnaffccicd 

Good natured 

K«iir 

Athletic 

Well informird 

Courteous 

Atlapuble 

Sincere 

Ple,uanl Voice 

Attractive personal appearance 

Wide mtere^U 

Honest, truthful 

Not easily excited 

Clever 

Smiling counienance 

Lively 

Tactful 

Cultured 

Original 

Tein|>cramenul 


At least three teachers checked a list for each girl, while in a 
few cases six teachers gave ratings for a particular girl, TIk* 
average number of lists checked per girl was 3.6. Sirjtc each 
check list was the reaction of a different person to an individual, 

galVtcred the lUta which mnclc tliis Alutiy (>0AAih1C| anti it; rx|»rrs4 Htitiii for 

the cohpcratlon of the teachers amt girls in the Khool who UArtalpuini \i\ i)ii« 
inquiry. 
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we might consider the traits checked on each list as representing a 
distinct personality. In that case there was a total of three lumdred 
and three personalities analyzed. Thirty-three per cent of these 
personalities were talented in some field of art. While this may 
he considered a large percentage it must he rememhered that the 
girls at the Horace Mann Scliool arc a highly selected group, 
being of distinctly superior intelligence and coming from fam¬ 
ilies that have a superior cultural and economic background. 

In addition, each girl indicated on a scale of ten the intensity 
of pleasant feeling that she associated subjectively with every 
other girl of her class. This gave me a measure of what may 
be termed the pleasingness of the pei-sonality of each girl. There 
was an average of over thirty-five ratings for each girl on this 
factor of pleasingness. 

The teachei-s, also on a scale of ten, indicated the amount of 
personality that each girl possessed. For this measure there were 
not fewer than three ratings for each girl. The average rating 
was taken as the measure of personality. 

For a measure of le.adership we took into consideration the 
posit)on.s of leadership or responsibility actually held by the 
girls during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades in the Horace 
Mann High School for Girls. The senior year was not included 
because only about half of the subjects had completed the last 
year. Also, due to the fact that a numlicr of girls had tujt Iwcn 
in attendance at the school for all three years, there were only 
seventy-one subjects considered for the study of I'olation to 
leadership. Various positions received various points of credit 
according to a schedule determined by the school authorities for 
the purpose of allocating credits to the girls for cxtraclass activi¬ 
ties, and which are made a routine part of the school lecord. 

The method of determining the degree of association between 
“talented in .some field of art” and the other traits and charac¬ 
teristics was by means of the coeflicicnt of contingency descrilicd 
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by H. E. Garrett.^ A two by twofuld table was u'lctl. In inter¬ 
preting results it is necessary to bear in mind that fur a two by 
twofold table the highest possible ciwflidcnt i«. ,707, whereas the¬ 
oretically perfect association should yield a cocfficiciU of i .(K). 
It is probable, then, that the actual association is somewhat tn<,irc 
definite than is indicated by the ctrcfficicnis of continKCticy found, 

The coefficient of contingency, C, l>clwcen "talented in some 
field of art” and personality as rated by the teachers is .25. It 
appears then that there is a definite tendency for llunic with 
artistic talent to possess what is commonly called pcrionality. 
Causal relationship is, of course, not necessarily indicated. 

The coefficient of contingency with pleasing pcr^mality as 
rated by the girls is ,14. The association here is not particularly 
high or significant, although if our prejudice runs in that direc¬ 
tion we might have some basis for contending that tliosc with 
some artistic talent are more likely to l>c pleasing t<t their con¬ 
temporaries than otherwise. 

The coefficient of contingency with leadership is .14, Here 
again the association is neither particularly high nor particularly 
significant. However, the talented in art arc nMt ncce'-satily 
devoid of leadership ability. On the other hand, we would nut 
expect the talented in art to show any special aptitude to urgani/.e 
and lead their own artistic groups. Their le.'iders might or might 
not be also talented in some field of art. 

Whether these results are applicable to l«)ys as well as girls is 
at present anybody’s guess. Since, however, all studies of sex dif¬ 
ferences show few or no important characteristics witli rL“.pect t„ 
which there is a highly significant wide dilFcrence, we may as¬ 
sume, until there is evidence to the contrary, that the relationships 
found in this study arc applicable approximately to l>oth •'exc';. 

Whether the results here obt.titicd cim lie apfilied to the adult 
professional artist is another matter which involves even more 

'StaiMlo in VmhoUgyand BJneaihn (New Votk: Unc.ioiis .m.l <V„„. 

pa.ny^ 1976), pp, 195-101, 
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of a guess. If they arc so applicable at all it will be because it is 
from the talented in the schools that the professional artists are 
chosen. How much or to what extent professional experience 
and maturity increase or decrease the tendencies here found must 
be left to further investigation. 


Tahi.e I 

Shotviug the Coefficienh of Contingency Between **Tole»ted in Some 
Field of Art" and Vanout Other Traiti and Characteristics 


C C 


Idealiihc ..... 

. . .51 

Temperamental. 

.14 

Original. 

. . .41 

Inieretting in convcrsiition . . 

«*3 

Wide intcrc^is . . . < 

. . .31 

UndersUnding ...... 


Clever ...... 

. . .30 

Loyal. 

•13 

Cultured. 

. . .19 

Honest. 

•*3 

Inilivkluatity .... 

. . .a? 

Lively. 

.11 

Well infdrmed .... 

. 1 .a4 

Considerate of others .... 

.10 

Kntcriaihing .... 

. . .ai 

Smiling countenance .... 

.IQ 

Ijiielligcni. 

. . *to 

... . 

.07 

“Good . 1 . . 


U/iwJftsh ^ . 

.07 

PloaMnn voice .... 

, . .2fl 

Helpful. 

.06 

Scn&e of liuMior 

. . * 1 9 

*I'olcr.ant .. 

.06 

Amusing. 

. . . 19 

Sincere . 

,04 

Generous . 

* . *19 

Naturali unaffected .... 

.04 

Winy. 

. . . 19 

Frank . .. 

.03 

Ada|Ual)le ..... 

. t . 19 

Attractive personal appe-ararice . 

.03 

Compcieru. 

. . .19 

Dependable ....... 

.03 

Fair.. . 

. . .iK 

Athletic.. 

.Oi 

IjeauCtful or pre((y , . 

. . *.i 6 

Indfi^trious. 

.00 

^ympnilieiic .... 

. . . 1 ^ 

CjomUnalurcd. 

-.02 

I'aclful ...... 

. . .16 

Modest. 

..03 

Good judgnieni . . . 

.15 

Neat. 

-.o.v 

i)oriahlc. 

. . . t .) 

Not easily excited. 

-,04 


Table 1 shows the coefficients of contingency found between 
“talented in some field of art” and the other traits and charac¬ 
teristics irKlic.itcd, Idealism seems to l>e tlie outst.-mding mark of 
artistic talent. Next come originality, wide interests, cleverness, 
culture, and individuality. Until the American milieu actively 
and overtly approves, sustains, cnc»)uragcs, and rewards these 
characteristics, there is ttot likely to develop in this country an 
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art of a particularly high order. The idc.ilistn of the yimng is 
soon turned to cynicism after only a little experience with what 
is called “real life” but is in reality merely the artificial world 
of competitive business. Originality is quickly reduced to medi¬ 
ocrity by our machinery for standardization, lho^c with wide 
interests are dilettante in a world where sjtcciaU/atimi is almost 
a fetish. Cleverness is rewarded in »mly one di reef inn legal 
chicanery and financial trickery. Culture of .i .s«>ri we hav'c, and 
the seeds of a great culture may yet l^ pcrjnittc<l to sprout 
and grow. Individuality is rampant in industrialisni among the 
economically powerful, but stifled at the endless Iwlt of quan¬ 
tity production. 

While the masses of our people arc not as well informed as 
they might be (and this might be said of ntany of our leaders 
as well), we do appreciate the entertaining f perhaps too much 
so) and the amusing. Although we arc not famous f*tr our pleas¬ 
ant voices, we do have a sense of humor, arc ‘'gi><K,l s)voiis" and 
generous. Intelligence is perha|)S not as well rcw.uded as it 
deserves} and wit is almost nonexistent among the American 
people and in the American drawing rc>um, <nir lunuur itoi yet 
having developed beyond the hardy pioneering stage of exag¬ 
geration and burlesque. We are adaptable and competent, Init 
fairness cannot be said to be rampant, If the complaints beard 
in the business world arc any criterion, Symp.atheiic we are out¬ 
side of business hours and among our close friends, hut certainly 
we are more noted for our dircctnes.s and hluntness than for our 
tact. Our judgment, especially with respect to objects of art, is 
to say the least rather poor and too subject to the influences of 
ballyhoo. 

The remaining characteristics are of little signilitance and 
need not detain us long. It Is, however, interesting to note that 
the coefficient of contingency between “talented in some field of 
art” and temperamental is but .14. It is not significantly liigh 
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but stiii high enough to give a footing, although a precarious 
one, to the prejudiced opinion that “temperamentality” is an out¬ 
standing characteristic of the artist. It is also of interest to note 
that those with artistic talent arc no more sincere than the general 
run. Whether lack of sincerity in one’s artistic productions 
deprives them of some of their virtues is, naturally, another ques¬ 
tion. My own prejudice is that a meritorious work of art will be 
sincere at the moment of production whatever the artist’s attitude 
may be before he begins his work or after it is completed. In 
activity of an artistic nature the artist must necessarily be sincere, 
otherwise his work will show inevitable flaws sensible to those 
with fine feeling. That the artist is no more and no less industri¬ 
ous than the average is likewise of some interest, since the opin¬ 
ion has often been expressed that the artist is generally lazy. The 
same comment applies to dependability, the coefiScient of .03 
indicating that the artist is just as dependable and no less so 
than the ordinary mortal. 

The negative coefficients may attract some attention, but they 
arc so low that they arc hardly worth mentioning. Further stud¬ 
ies of these traits, however—good-natured, modest, neat, and 
not easily excited—might show more definite trends among those 
who have become professional artists. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that certain traits of person¬ 
ality arc fairly defiziitcly associated with talent in art, the most 
significant of which arc idc.alism, originality, wide interests, 
cleverness, cultui'e, and individuality. It is also probable that 
until the changing economic order puts its stamp of approval 
upon them in the form of general admiration and substantial 
reward, art in America will continue to have as hard a time in 
the new order as it has had in the “dog-eat-dog” era of economic 
individualism and capitalitsic economy, notwithstanding the 
probable increase of leisure and earning capacity of the masses. 



A TECHNIQUE FOR SCORING HONESTY 
IN CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE 

P.LOK H. MOORlv 
Profciior of 

Orrgon Stole /!grkulturol 

The employment of the college clas^ as an cxi>t’fiinciiul group 
is receiving increased attention by social scientists. W^hilc Us use 
often presents the liability of a biased sample, it cdfTcrs to the 
instructor a convenient and an inexpensive meatts of working rmt 
certain testing and research interests. Furthermore, the experi¬ 
mental methods employed may, if revealed later to the class, 
aid in developing a scientific caution which is learned as Well by 
the art process as it is by avenues of incmorj' and logic. The 
methods lost mentioned often result in a ritualistic acceptance 
only. 

The following experiment establishes a technique fi»r scoring 
honesty ^ from a test which is simple in its administration and 
which creates for the occasion no new or unusual riiuation. In 
this respect, it possesses an advantage over many of the tests 
assembled by Hartshorne and May in their exhaustive present.a- 
tion ® of the material in this field. The experiment found its 
origin in an attempt to check certain cheating l>ehavior. Because 
of the large size of the class and the reduced funds ft)r grading 
service, the author had resorted to occasional "pop” quizres of 
an objective nature. These short quizzes lie dictated to the class 
after which each student corrected his own work from dictated 
answers. This method was justified by the instructor since the 
tests were employed more for the purpose of stimulating critical 
thought than they were for a basis of evaluating the students’ 
work. The student, however, had every reason to regard t lie sc 
exercises as Important. 

'Honcjly here i» «rciuc<( na a trait expr«»C(l in particular tiiualioni anil tini a« anv 
gencri'ilircd behavior expression, 

StHdiet in Deceit (New York: The MacinilUn Company, 19*8). 
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The quiz which is here discusbcd contains twenty-six state¬ 
ments. As on previous occasions the student recorded the arith¬ 
metical sign of plus or minus on the basis of the adequacy or inade¬ 
quacy of the statement presented. Next, each student scored his 
own paper from dictated answers. This time, however, the author 
indicated the c<irrect answer in bvit eleven eases and read the 
incorrect answer for the remaining fifteen statements. These false 
answcj's were well scattered throughout the test and the two parts 
were well balanced as to plus-and-niinus answers. One week later 
the same twenty-six statements were again presented to the stu¬ 
dents as a portion of a larger test of one hundred items. This 
test in mimeograph form w.as graded by the instiaictor. This pa-o- 
cedure gives the basis for the four tests of honesty which follow. 

I 

Assuming that the fifteen statements for which incorrect 
answers were dictated, hereafter kaaown as I^art A, aare equal 
in difficulty to the eleven statements for which correct answers 
wci*e given, hereafter known as Part B, then the actual errors 
of honest students on Part A shovakl not vary greatly froau the 
errors a'ceorded on Part B. In contrast, the dishonest studeait, 
wlailc decreasing the errors on Part B, would by the same token 
increase the actual aauinlaer on Part A. The evidence presented 
suggests this to be tlac case. The author accepted as a control 
group of honest students those who credited themselves with 
thirteen or anorc errors. These are the students who, on the basis 
of their own calculation, gave themselves a score of zero or less. 
For the forty ® students located in this group but two evidence a 
diffeacncc of greater than four between their actual errors on 
Parts A and B, and but seveai a difference of moa-e than two. 
Ninety per cent a'cgistcrcd a difference of three or less. This dis¬ 
tribution of ciTOis is plotted in Chaa t I with suggested areas of 

* Cuse iiiimhor 63 Inraied hy itwlf on llic edpe of tliis ai-c.i w.is nmicr two Inter tesn 
tiiftCov<*re<I to occupy an area of cliBlioncsly, For chis reason it was rciuovetl from 
the concrot group. 
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dishonesty^ sus^picioUf nonsnspieion, sind hotpesiy indicAtcd 
thereon. A variance of five or greater, namely, that which with 
two exceptions lies beyond the variation ftnmd in the control 
group, was accepted as suggesting questionable l>chavior on the 
part of the student. Fifteen were found to fall in this area of 
dishonesty with six additional Iwrdcring giscs.* 



The charts are so drawn that a normal variation of errors for 
the honest students on the two quizzes would fall along a line 
drawn from near the upper left-hand corner towards the lower 
right. This area has been designated the area of rtotisuspicio/i. 
Those in the upper right-hand corner, though outside of a range 

*lt must be understood that the cam located in nrcai of eitablhhrd aiui 

duho 7 testy nrc not by ihiB test proved lo l>e Iioneat or diihoneit. Only a 

or honesty or dishonesty can be established ivt this iiiau:e, of 

and of fresumed dis/toitesly would doubtlcM l>e more nccuratc deiittiiaciniid. 

The writer recognises that these lines of dcniarkutinn nrc «oincwlPt atbltr;^nly 
established^ although in each case the lliniu of (he control group arc viu<d to ilrtcr- 
mine such location. 
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of normal variation, can be intci-prctcd only in terms of honest 
behavior for the first quiz. The variation evidenced in the lower 
left-hand corner is one which suggests questionable activity and 
so has licen designated the area of dishonesty. This schematic 
arrangement is uniform throughout the charts. 

n 

A second test for honesty is revealed in the comparison of the 
actual scores obtained on the fifteen statements of Part A in the 
two quizzes. Those students who were honest in the first quiz, 
should evidence a consistency, while those who were dishonest 



would be expected to evidence a marked variation on the two 
occasions.” It is significant that of the forty control-group cases 
none record a variance of greater than four errors for the two 
quizzes. In thirty-seven cases the variation is three or less. Here 
again those cases lying beyond tlic limits of the control-group 
variation, and wliosc errors on the first quiz exceeded those of 

*'riic ninhor h riwnre of a cjiicsilon rcgnrdnif; llic coinpnrabiHly of scores obtained 
one week from a tltc(ntc<l tcii and llic next from a mimeograpUed test. There is evi- 
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the second by five or more, were designated as dishotmL Of the 
fourteen so Included, all but one occupied a similar or Ixirdcring 
location in Chart L 

111 

Since the changing of a minus sign to that of a plus doubtless 
offers an easier opportunity for cheating performance in this type 
of test than would the converting of plus to a minus, a check of 



the proportion of minus to plus answers should prove revealing. 
The excess of plus errors over minus errors on the dictated c[uiz 
should prove much greater for those who changed the easily 
altered minus signs when the original answers were discovered 
to be wrong. None of the forty in the control group cvidciicctl 
an excess of six plus errors over minus errors and must of this 
group registered a very low variation. In Chart III the author 

dence that the actual teorej averaectl •omctvlml lii|rher on lh« Wioml uni/, at would 
be anticipated on reviewed material. Since the performance nf tlie ronir.d trronp 
helps to determine the nrear, the compariaon i* in nhlivn, ntakinf; lew pronounced 
those biases which would present themseWet if the tompariton were by at»«iutet. 
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accepted a variation greater than six as suggestive of dishonest 
behavior. Of the eight cases falJing within the dishonesty areas 
seven occupied a similar or contiguous area in Chart I and five 
were also in the area of dishonesty in Chart IL In cases 9 and 13 
the recording of nine plus answers as wrong as against no minus 
answers can surely l>c regarded as no accidental variation. Both 
test III and test IV, which follow, measure only that dishonesty 
which is involved in the changing of minus to plus signs. Thus 
they will not indicate, as might tests I and II, those who engaged 
in other forms of cheating. 

IV 

Test IV supplements test III. It offers a comparison of the 
number of negative errors of the two quizzes. Here we would 
expect the honest students to be somewhat consistent and the dis¬ 
honest to evidence a greater numl>cr of minus errors on the second 
quiz, which was corrected by the instructor. It is significant that 
but one of the control group registered an excess of minus errors 
for this (luiz. The control group averaged five less of such errors 
than on the quiz which they themselves corrected. This makes 
more glaring the exception of thc»se cvideticing an excess of two 
or more negative errors as do the eases located in the area des¬ 
ignated as dishonest. The six which fall into this group all occu¬ 
pied similar or contiguous areas in Charts I and III. It should 
be olwcrvcd that eases 13, 30, and 42 which fell under suspicion 
in Chart III are perhaps exonerated here. The relative absence 
of minus errors by these individuals in both quizzes suggests a 
consistency which in this particular type of quiz might be char- 
.actcristic of certain noncritical students, who being unable to test 
intelligently the adc(]uacy of a plausible statement tend to accept 
it as correct. A personal knowledge of the three cases gives some 
basis for this view. This cx])lanation, however, would not serve 
to explain their similar position in areas of suspicion or dishonesty 
in tests I and IL 
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The following distribution sheds Jight cm the tlcgrcc of citfi' 
slstency evidenced in the location of eases in the ^cvcnil tots. 

Areas RfifreSented l^utnirr of liasrs 

HHHH 1 

HHH-N u 

HH-NN ,u 

H-NNN 7 

H-NN—S 1 

NNNN 

NNN-S (, 

NN-SS i 

NNN-—D -i 

NN-S-D ^ 

NN™-DD ^ 

N-SS. 1 ) , 

H-S-DD , 

N-S-DD 5 

N-.DDD 2 

DDDD 
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Of the twenty-seven students who evidenced honesty on one 
or more tests, but one ever fell in the area of dishonesty. This 
one was unusual in that it was listed once as honest, once under 
suspicion, and twice as dishonest. Of the remaining twenty-six 
students who were listed as honest on one or more tests only three 
had a single instance of suspicion, while twenty-three were at 
all times found in the areas of honesty or nonsuspicion. 

Of the twenty-two students who had dishonesty listings, one, 
already descrilKjd alxjvc, was found also in the honesty grouping. 
Sixteen of these were found in the dishonesty column two or 
more times, while eleven of the twenty-two registered suspicion. 
Although ninetceJi of this group fell into the area of nonsuspicion 
on one or more cKcasions, this may be partly accounted for by 
the large size of the nonsuspicion area’ in contrast to the sus¬ 
picion area. Seventeen cases lay in the suspicion and nonsmpicion 
areas entirely outside the areas of honesty and dishonesty. 

As a means of summating the results of the four tests, a 
numerical value wtis assigned to each case on the basis of the 


area occupied in each test.® 

Area of (Iwhonesty 0 

Area of suspicion I 

Area of nnnsuspicion 2 

Area of Ijoncsly 3 


It follows that case number 5^ which falls for all four occasions 
In the area of honesty, acquires a score of 12. Likewise the con¬ 
sistent occupation of the area of dishonesty by numbers 9 and 14. 
results in a score of zero. The following distribution indicates 
the number of cases receiving each score. 

^'I'hc of all anofiiirndQ—placed 111 <hc fionsus^icioff O^roiip in 

coiura'ii 10 19.6 per rcni for ilic* hohctr, 16,7 per ccrii for tlic dhhouesij ami 8,8 per 
rent for ilic tuiphittu jrrnnp, 

* 'ritr ((rviafiMiH when j'ivcpi ihnr iininrriral valuations yieh! nn iivcra^^c mean devia¬ 
tion of ^9 or ')o.7 prr i rnt of maximum iikmii deviation. The maxinuini 

jpoii^ililr; iiir’,111 ilrviaiioii would **xinl in a raw ivitli iwo inslanoes of hon^My and two 
of dUhQtidty. 7 'hia variation} wliiHi under tlic prraeiu b.iJ)is of measurement was 1,5, 
io UB^d ns a norm with wluVIi to romparc the actual inenn dcvtiniion. In this data no 
mc,in deviation of tpver 1 was foiiml. 
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^core Reedvidr J2 11 10 9 8 7 6 >> 4 a. I 0 

Number of Cates: i 6 lo 7 n 6 4 + 7 5 ^ o a 

A degree of consistency is evidenced in those thirty-fiuir cases 
receiving a score of eight or more. With the exception of case 
17, which on one occasion ctccupitrs an area of all lie 

in areas of womwpicion or Aonei/y tm all four tesn*. I'hc vix addi-. 
tional eases scoring seven reflect a similar consistency. All ttfeupy 
the area of noususpichfi, except f<tr one test each where they 
occupy the borderline area of .*'incc none of these forty- 

one cases falls into the area of dhhotwsty at any time, each may 
be accepted as honest within the limits of this experiment. 

Among the lower scores a fair consistency is found for results 
on tests I, llj and usually III. Since tests 111 and IV tend to evi¬ 
dence only particular types of dishonest Iwhavior, a Jack of con¬ 
sistency with the other two in no way invalidates the conclusions 
of tests 1 and II. Cheating behavior may he assumed f^^r the ten 
cases scoring three or less. Without question many rd the ten 
eases with scores of four or five could alsri he presumed di'-honest 
or under suspicion. One student with a score of six volunteered 
the Information that he altered two minus signs tm the ourection. 

A comparison of the seventeen highest scores with those o( 
the sixteen lowest Is revealing as to composition. For purposes 
of this comparison these groups will l>c designated as lumci't and 
dishonest. 

Afeti W osnen Vitdergradu/ilei GraduoSrt 

17 honest 4 13 l6 t 

16 dishonest U 5 u i 

The group tested comprised thirty-three men .and tidi ly two 
women, fifty-one undergraduates and fourteen gradtiatcs, Tiic 
honest-dishonest distribution may be represented in, percentages. 
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I'crccfila^e of All 

Perci^ntage of 

A U of Thf^ie Group! 


Mett I f' omen 

UuAcrgraAuot^! GradtMics 

17 honest 

1 f. 40 


1 

16 itbhonest 

it ««'» 

H 

29 


Altliuugh (hi: samples used in this experiment arc quite inade¬ 
quate in si/c for the drawing of any generrd conclusions regarding 
cheating, it merits our attention that within this group the men 
appear tnorc dishonest than the women and that the graduate 
students register somewhat greater dishonesty than the under- 
giaduatcs. The standard of “B” work set for graduate students 
may help to explain the latter case. An interesting but perhaps 
not significartt olrscrvation is that among the nine scoring lowest 
were an ordained minister and a State president of a young 
pco[»lc’.s Christian organization. The latter occupied the area 
of dishonesty on all four tests. 

It must l>e recognized that situational tests can measure the 
behavior tendencies of the subject only in the situations covered. 
Honesty or dishonesty cannot be satisfactorily explained as the 
behavior of honest or dishonest persons. Satisfactory explanation 
can be given in terms of the techniques developed for solving 
particular problems or for meeting certain situations. It docs not 
follow that the same technl(|ucs will be employed in situations 
somewhat dissimilar in nature. Honesty and dishonesty are not 
generalized virtues and vices. .Society may attempt such defini¬ 
tion but for the individual they arc activities which have acquired 
utility In lus bch.avior organization and hy which he seeks to sat¬ 
isfy certain wishes. The student might euphemistically designate 
them as adaptntiijiis to cnviisminental crises. 



TWO SUCCESSFUL AITKMPTS IN RUniMF'.NTARY 

s(k:ikty 

Based upon a Study o/ Honor IWom 

ROBERT ClJkRK 

Profeiiorof Pjytftofoxy HJu.-aU-nH 
Montam Sfitm NcrmaS CnhVgr 
Dillon, MonOtn^ 

In making any extended study of hun-tr young |x;r- 

sons, so-called “honor systems” must Iwj considered- Such “sys¬ 
tems” are either a part of self-govcrmucjit, or m many ca.<cs the 
entire system. It was found that such sysicnv, in gr;uic *clux)h 
have been of short duration, and even in most high t-ch<K*|s and 
private schook have been short-lived. 'Iwo, however, ?Und out 
apart from all the others. In each of iIicm: two this self - 
government has been a successful attempt at a nulimcnlary 
society. These two schools arc the MePonogh Si JuxjI and the 
George Jumor Republic. 

THE MCDONOttU SCUCKH. 

About one hundred twenty-five years ago there was a »|uccr 
old man whose boyhood days were spent in Hahiinur^*, Inii whose 
business life was spent in the Crescent City. He wav <-.<icntnc, 
unmercifully sharp in trade, disappointed In love. I le lived the 
life of a miserly recluse and was able to leave at hj‘idr:uh niough 
money to found the McDonogh .ScIukiI “for pi^or Imys of 
respectable associations in life.” This farm ‘■xho.il Keen for 
many years situated a few miles from B.iltirnorc, cmKr.oing an 
area of about one and one-quarter miles square, im ludinj' three 
acres of forest. The ages of the Iron's in tliCM’hool r.uig.r fi-.in in 
to 17 years.The school comprisesa uni<iuc group. A f-o iin'r pi in 
cipal (Mr. Moreland) wrote. “We do mil uvr tin* rxprevsion, 
‘placed upon honor,’ We do try to sluiw the. hoyK that we trust 
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them." ‘^‘Thcrc is evidently something of a sense of honor among 
them since cheating in cxarnin:itIons is almost unheard of and 
prompting in recitations is a rare thing.” Those receiving the 
highest marks arc gnintcd furloughs htr six, eight, or ten days, 
and the “wish to see l hat no l)oy gets a furlough liy unfair means 
goes far to bring aHoui a high sicnse of hcjiior in ail class and 
examination work.” The lw»ys consider it worse to violate their 
own code than to viol.ate a code of the in8iitution~-'“and the 
attempt to harmonize the two is not always successful.” Let us 
rememl)cr that group honor is loyalty to a code—it might be 
that of a loyal group of church members, of an honorable lodge, 
a college c<Kle, or that of a l>aiid of thugs. 

There is in this school another organization—less definitely 
defined, composed c»f the themselves, governed by their 
own rules, or codes, and applying especially to their property 
rights. Although there is a h»y;dty to the group— an esprif de 
corps, a feeling of communistic proprietorship—as seen in their 
saying, "McDonogh left his property to /w,” and sufficient honor¬ 
able regard for their companions that there is “absolutely no 
helping or hocus pocus of any kind in examinations,” yet their 
loyalty to their C(k1c or “rules,” as the Iwys call them, concern¬ 
ing proprictoj-ship is mainly individual—for self-protection, or 
rather for protection of their property rights. This group is well 
dcscrilwd liy J. Ilcmsley Johnson, in his “lluclimcntary Society 
Among Hoys,” * What we ni.ay c.all honor in this group is rudi- 
mentar)' and of value because natural. We miglit say its funda¬ 
mentals arc the “square deal” according to recognized codes. 
It Ks very like the form f<njnd .among tribes of b.anditti—possibly 
tlic highest social-moral element among thieves—a square deal 
and loyalty to the group and its cotlc, but fundamentally for 
the .sake of protection of,self and property. When theMcDonogh 

* Joints lliiftkiin ninYrr'‘ 5 ty In llisiuriral anil Political Sciciiro, seroin! 

fcrnis iKK.ii y\\, 
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boys found unfair advantages vfcrc l«ing taken by a few in sceur- 
ing walnuts, birds’ nesls, and rablsis »m the ^hvt*»l (arm, it was 
decided that no nut trees should l>c shaken until a rerlain day 
agreed upon by the group-, that a card nailetl ii* a tree fir a branch 
containing a bird’s nest meant the inviolate nwncr-^hip of that 
nest by the boy whose name \ras on the attached card •, and that 
no other rabbit trap should lie set “within a circle alsout four 
yards in diameter drawn about a trap already ‘ci as a cenfer.” 

And these rules were loyally and h>»nora)*ly adhered to. 

Byway of illustration. When two bfiy-s found a dove’s nest in 
a tree previously marked by another bfi-y and ajupropriatcd the 
eggs, the former owner declared the projwriy m Iw his. group 
of boys gathered around the disputants. I'hc matter was freely 
discussed, But when there was additional pr<H»f that the first 
owner’s card had not only become detached from the tree but 
was nowhere in sight, loud cries arose fr‘»n\ all parts of the 
throng. “It’s Doggie’s nest. ItAvasn’tm.trkcd when he found ir,’’ 
said one of the group. “Your mark was blown away, Kultc,” 
exclaimed another. This was final. The rule was honorably, loy¬ 
ally adhered to and the second finder kept the eggs, 

Any boy who violated their code would Iwj considered dis¬ 
honorable, and *’cvcry (other) Ixjy’s hand would Kt against 
him.” 

Social honor here appears in its simplest form“ -"Undevcli)|>cd 
—rudimentary. The boys trust each other and arc l«*yal (<» their 
code-^principally, however, for the protection of cadi mem¬ 
ber’s own personal rights. 

Moreover this system of self-government has stixnl the test 
of time, for although it originated almost n h.ilf century ago 
it has never been discontinued and, though changed in some 
particulars, is still in successful operation. 
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THE OBOROK JUNIOR REPODUC 

A social group, or system of group government among young 
people which has iKcti more popularly known is a colony of boys 
and girls, ranging in age from 16 to 11 years, at Frccvillc, N. Y,, 
and named, after i(s founder, the George Junior Republic. This 
repuWic is an outgrowth of a summer vacation colony brought to 
the place more than b»jrty years ago. As these “fresh-air chil¬ 
dren” seemed to think they had a right to live in idleness and 
lawlessness and demand clothing and other gifts as well as food 
and shelter, Mr. George developed among the group an applica¬ 
tion of what has l>ccn and still is their motto, “Nothing without 
lalwr,” and placed the rcsjwmsibility of their conduct in their 
control, for these children (or “citizens”) are given complete 
charge of and responsihility for their own affairs. They have 
made their owm constitution and lawsj they elect their own execu¬ 
tive and legislative officers} they disburse justice through their 
own courts and under their own judges, and immure their own 
convicted criminals in their own prison. These children form in 
fact a real community of their own, an imperiutn in im-ferio. 

Work is a social as well as a physical necessity for all work— 
whether on the farm, in the school, in the bakery, laundry, or 
carpenter shop, it is paid for in their currency (aluminum), and 
lodging, food, clothing, and extras arc procured only by means 
of this earned medium, The alternative is the ill favor of the 
citizens and the incarceration in their prison. 

Practically the entire control for good order is with the citi¬ 
zens. From the very first Mr. George was impressed with three 
facts. First, the keen sense of justice and power of discrimination 
shown by the boys in all trials by juryj second, their superior 
(jowers of administration and discipline over their fellows com- 
p.ircd with tliosc shown by adultsj tliird, tlieir superior wisdom 
of the sugge.stion.s they made in modes of government and 
administration com]>arcd w.ith those which had occurred to him¬ 
self. 
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At first Mr. George ^vas not ready to ims^l ihc iixjy^i and girls, 
so he appointed adult assistants a-s thief justice, chief mf }«*litc, 
etc. But the very first summer he Vtcearne convinced that the 
young people would be superior to adults in ihoc pimtion*i, and 
since then these as well as minor offices have Ikxh held by the 
“citizens” themselves. 

There is a loyalty here not only to the group itself Hut alwt to 
its formulated code (its laws). Group loyally is illusiraicd by the 
Incident of a visitor’s remarlung to one of the mcml^rc, “1 svip- 
pose you are very proud of your institution.” 

“Institution, Ma’am!” was the immediate ropmsc. “I’ll have 
you know this is not an institution. This is a republic.” 

Loyalty to a definite moral idea is shown by the effectiveness 
of the sentiment for personal purity producing restihs that 
reformatories and other schools have been unable to actnmplish. 

The general results of the Gctjrgc Junior Republic have Ivccn 
excellent. Although the members arc often ih«>s.c wiili rcc<.»g~ 
nized tendencies to lawless or worthless lives, nf all received 
into the group not one has fallen below the moral cLacMilcaiion 
in which he was placed at his entrance, many have improved, 
and those who have made the greatest moral progress are those 
who have been under this system for the longest e imr. I'hc “citi ¬ 
zens” have been trusted and have not abused ihb t^l^^. In other 
words they have conducted themselves honorably. 

In commenting upon this particular sca’ial group, the late 
President Eliot of Harvard declared that “the ref.ninatnry 
method used conforms to the most fundamental piijKijtlcs of 
education. First, the real object of education so far the tlevol - 
opment of character is concerned is to cultivate in tlie child a 
capacity for self-control or sclf“govcrinncnt, not a habit of ;.ub- 
missionto an overwhelming arbitrary external power but a habit 
of obeying the dictates of />oimr~-as enforced Iw -.utive will 
power within the child.” 
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In these two schiwls self-government (In a nidlmentary soci¬ 
ety) lias been successful. Although this study was first made sev¬ 
eral years ago, a typed copy was sent to the headmaster of the 
McDonogh School and to “Daddy George” »)f the George Jun¬ 
ior Republic, asking each to make any additions or corrections to 
bringthisstudy up to -d.i(c. Few corrections, however, were made 
in the manuscript. This would indicate that these two systems, 
in the view of their sponsors, have l>ccn successful. 

Success in any plans of self-government in any educational 
institutions, especially below college or university, depends to a 
great extent upon the trustful relationship between pupils and 
instructors, and the pupils towards each other, and the enthusi¬ 
asm for, or devotion to the plan; also in part to the simplicity 
and completeness of the system. 



ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OE COl-LKGf*'; STU¬ 
DENTS IN DIFFI^KENT KINDS OI-* KXTR?\ • 
CURRICULAR AGTlVITlIvS 

O. MVltlNO MEHUS 

Northwest M'usoun Slete Teachers 
AfwywiL, M.t>, 

la a previous article the writer dcscrilK*cl the extracurricular 
activities at the University of Minnesota and at Wiitcnltcrg 
College, Springfield, Ohio/ and in a second article he p^^inlcd 
out the difference in the academic achievement of students who 
engaged in few activities and those who engaged in many activi¬ 
ties on. these two campuses,® The purpose of thi« ariidc is to 
discuss the scholarship of students who patilcip.aled in the vari¬ 
ous kinds of activities at Wittenberg College. 

In order to determine the academic achievement of students 
who participate in the different kinds of activities at thi« insiltu- 
tion the grades made at the end of the first semester »>f 1927- 
1928 were tabulated. The students were divided into the four 
classes and into the two sexes. Then the twenty fifth [Hrrccntile, 
the median, and the seventy-fifth percentile were found for stu¬ 
dents divided according to the kind of activities in which they 
participated, A tabulation was made of the grades of Hliulents 
who participated in athletics and of the men students who were 
not in athletics; students who were in fraternities or sor<jritit‘s 
and those who were not in these organizations; students who 
were engaged in religious activities on the campus anil thi»se 
who took no active part in these activities; students who earned 
money while attending college and those who were not su 
engaged; and finally a tabulation was made of .students who 

‘0. Myking Mchm, “Extracurricular Atiiviiin of Collruc S(iiit''iit«,” S<h>\rt 
XXXV (April a3, 1932)1 p|). 

O. Mykingr Mc 1 iuB| *‘Exirncurriculor Activlfici ami Atailfniic 
The Jountal of Bdticalhnol Soaolo^y^ VI (Noveml>cr 193^)1 pp. m vM'L 
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engaged in each of the following activities: honor scfcictics, pro¬ 
fessional societies, oratory or cldwtc, dratnatics, music, publica¬ 
tions, and dcparlmenlal dul«f. Table I gives the medians for 
the wh«»lc student l>i«dy. The medians and percentiles for each 
class are not given Iwcause of lack of sjiacc. 

Tahi.k I 

Meduin (^.funfkn! o/ \\liuirni§ ParticifatiHg in Varioui 

Actiiitki ffl WiU^tihrrg Colkg^ 



1. 

T<pTAL 


CTIAND TtrrAL 

ACTjvav 


1 Wo men 

Men and 
Women 


1 [ Tor«l 

i.MrcIfjfi) Tofil 

Medfun 

7 o(al 

I, Aihkiic^ cngagcii] in . 

1.92 

105 

2,57 

70 

2.0C 

05 

2. Not in 

2.12 

386 


— 

— 
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3. Fralcrnilin nr SiirririnV^i 

i.09 

i 5 » 

i.Go 

2.13 

2.35 

491 

4. NnnmrmHrr . . ♦ , 

2.10 

^:h 

2.46 

170 

2-37 

404 

5* ll<mor * 


30 

. 1-25 

9 

2-43 

39 

6, rrof<*fi!di>nrtl 

2 ,Kft 

30 

3-«3 

3 ' 

be 

t-r» 

70 

7» Orunry or <Ulutr > , 

3 .mH 

27 

.1-48 

27 

3.11 

54 

H. I) ram lilies , . i. » 


2.1 

.l -"4 

I 2 

2.01 

35 

9. Music ...... 

2.23 

97 

a.2« 

SH 

2.25 

«55 

10 . Rclighius (cMinpus) . 

2.20 

t9i 

2.62 

213 

2.56 

404 

11 . Not engaged in . , 

1 . 9 ') 

;iuo 

2.40 

191 

2.12 

491 

12, Publications . , , . 

2 .:t« 

+5 

2.71 

26 

2-43 

71 

13. Departmental clubs , 

a. 2.6 

7.1 

2.71 

7 + 

2.44 

U 7 

14* Church or religious work 

2.0,1 

2.55 

2.$0 

; 277 

2.39 

532 

15. Earning money . . , j 

2.20 

2H5 

2.44 

1 118 

2.27 

403 

16. Not engaged in ... I 

2.<»I 

206 

2.53 

286 

2.4+ 

492 

17. ^Eotal ...... 1 

2.fl9 

<t 9 i 

^-SO 

404. 

2.36 

895 


Taking the studeitt body as a whole, there is only a slight 
difference between il^'^tmtljan scholarshiipTrnitrt«iig;-c^^ tnen 
athletes and nonatnletestaft 

former and a.ia fclr the latter. Aim)nfpi(llfa’-1S*y^iW^B'^neii there 







is a greater difference between the inctban-. the 5 w» groups—* 
J.88 for the athletes and 2.15 for the nojiathlctcA. The differ- 

eiiccin the Iwenly-fifth pcrccnidc i"> r}'»i g5‘c.;»t t.«pjiandjT2 

in favor of the nonaihleld, while in the wvxnty tilth jxrccniilt 
the difference is greater—2.I10 for the athlcicr. and a.Si for (he 
nonathletes. 

In the sophomore and junior clav-ic'- the athlete'* have a lower 
scholarship quotient than the nonathlcici in all thre-c {urtcntilcs, 
while in the senior class the athletes arc higher in the twenty- 
fifth percentile and median. The differences arc nut very great, 
however, in the senior class—twenty-fifth pcrecntilc, 1.92 and 
1.715 median, 2.60 and 2.53. In ihcwphomorc cla'ssihe median 
is practically the same for each groujt—f«‘r the athletes 
and i.ri for the nonathictes. 

The scholarship quotient for the women aihlctcsi iscuasisicntly 
higher in every class than for men athlete^. Nut *mly that, but 
it is higher than for the men nonaihletes in every caie except 
for the twenty-fifth percentile in (he junior cIsm and (he ^evcnty" 
fifth percentile In the senior class, 

There is practically no difference in the median Hholarship 
quotient between the total fraternity and nonfraternity men at 
Wittenberg College—2.09 and 2.10, respectively. In the sorori¬ 
ties there is a slight difference in favor of the ?^iirurlf y women— 
2.60 and 2.46, For the college as a whtdc the rncdiiui Mbolarship 
quotient Is practically the same for th<t!m whn Ivclong to frater¬ 
nities and sororities and those who do not—2,35 fur the former 
and 2.3 7 for the latter. 

The freshman, junior, and senior men nonfralcrnity inemlwrs 
have a higher median scholarship than the fraternity men. I'or 
the freshmen the difference is only slight-• 2.oCi and i.io; for 
the juniors it is only a little larger- --2.27 and 2.37-, while {‘li¬ 
the seniors the difference in the median seholarsMiii iiuoiirnt 
between the two groups is considerable—-2,31 and 2.73 in favor 
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of the nonfraternity group. The st)phomore men show a slight 
difference in favor of the fr-itcrnity men—^2.13 and 2,08. 

The freshman sonjrity W(nncn have a higher scholarship 
quotient than the nunsorority freshman womeii^—2.61 and 2.46, 
while in all the other classes the nonsororiiy women arc higher 
in the twenty-fifth percentile, median, and seventy-fifth per- 
ccfitile. The differences in the medians arc as fidiows: s<»pho- 
mores, 3.12 and 2.fjO} junior, 2.fit and 2.52; and senior, 3.25 
and 2.76. 

The students who arc active in religious organizations on the 
campus have a higher median scholarship quotient than those 
who are not active—2,56 and 2.12. This is true for the men and 
women taken separately as well as for the student body as a 
whole. For the men the median scholarship is 2.29 and r.99, 
while for the women it is 2.62 and 2.40 in favor of those who 
take an active part in campus religious orgsinizations. In every 
class the men have a higher scholarship quotient for those active 
in religious affaij's, while the women have a higher median for 
those who participate in campus religious activities in the fresh¬ 
men and junior years and a linver for the sophomore and senior 
classes. In the three upper classes, however, the difference in 
the scholarship quotient between the two groups is very slight. 

The men who earn money while attending college have a 
higher median schojai'ship quotient than tlic men who do not 
earn money while attending college—2.20 as compared with 
2.01. Wiiile the women who work have a slightly lower quotient 
than those who do not have to earn money while attending col¬ 
lege—2.44 and 2.53. Taking the median for both men and 
women together it is found that the students not earning money 
have a higher median scholarship quotient—2.44 and 2.27. 

In every class the men who earn money while attending col¬ 
lege liavc a higher median scholarship quotient than those who 
do not. I'/ic freshman and sophomore women who are not 
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engaged in earning money have the higher scholarship quotient, 
while among the junior and senior women it is the women who 
earn money who have the higher scholarship quotient. 

Ranking all the activities that men students partidpate in, 
disregarding classes, it is found that the men wh** f>ariidpatc in 
oratory and debate have the highest median Hholarfihip quo- 
tient} namely, 3.08. The other activities rank as follows, with 
the scholarship quotient given after each activity; pridcssional 
societies (a.88); honor soclclies (a.4,3); puhlicalions (2.38); 
dramatics (2*33)) campus religious activities ( 2.19)-, depart¬ 
mental clubs (2.26); music (2.23); earning money (2.20); 
fraternities (2.09)} all men (2.09); church or religious work 
off the campus (2.03)5 ^.nd athletics (1.92). 

Taking the activities that women participate in and ranking 
them in a similar manner it is found that oratory? and dcKitc 
rank first with median scholarship quotient of 3.4H, 'flic other 
activities rank as follows: honor societies (3.25)5 dr,tni,atic 3 
(3.04)5 professional societies (3.03)5 publications (2.75)5 
departmental clubs (2.71)5 campus religious activities (2.62)5 
sororities (2.60)5 athletics (2.57)5 all women (2.501; church 
or religious work off the campus (2.50)5 earning money (2.44)5 
and music (2.28). 

In Table H the above activities have l>ccn arranged in five 
groups and the median scholarship quotient tabulated for each 
group, men and women separately, and the total for men and 
women. The five groups are as follows; imelhfiual tinrluding 
oratory, debate, publications, departmental clulw, [)rofcssional 
societies, and honor societies) 5 emotloml (campus and off -cam¬ 
pus religious activities) 5 social (fraternities and sororities) 5 fttic 
arts (dramatics and music)] and physical (athletics). 

The median scholarship quotient for all the studertf; engaged 
in activities is highest for the group engaged in intellectual activ¬ 
ities, with a scholarship quotient of 2,44. The emotitjual activi- 
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ties ran next with 2.39» ^hen jwial aclivitics, (2.3J), fine arts 
(fl.25), and the physical lowest (2.06). 

If the men arc taken separately it l« found that the rank h 
not the same as for the whole student Isody. The intellectual 

Tabi.r H 

Slutienl /icfhtifki Chnifni in Fhr Ciroufi wit/t Mettinn Schokrthif 
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m 7 ~Soci^ .. i 

(Fratcrnilks, ^ 

sororities) 

. i 

2.09 1 

258 

1 2.60 

233 

2.35 

49i 

IV. arts 

(Drainallcs, music) 

2.23 

120 

1 a.28 

70 

2.25 

rgo 

V. P/iy steal 
(Athletics) 

X.92 

•05 

2-57 

. 

70 

2,06 

•75 

Total 

a.09 

491 

2.50 

404 

2.36 

895 


activities ran fu-st (2.35); then the fine arts (2.03), and the 
physical (1.92), This indicates that the men engaged in dra¬ 
matics and musical activities arc high in scholarship, while those 
who are active in religious activities are quite low in scholarship. 
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Among tl\c women &mdcni& tho<^ wh^i arc ciigagc 4 in the 
intellectual activities rank liiglicsi 12-71.) aii in Ihc ran: with the 
men. Those in social activities arc next with ,i whnlar^hip of 
2 , 6 o. The women engaged in athlcik^ arc nearly a-, high in 
scholarship {2.57}) while those in crnDthmal activilir^ arc a little 
lower (2.50)) and the participants in ihc line arts arc the lowest 
(2.28). In every group the Wtunen have .a Inghci- **1 h<d.it>liip 
quotient than the men in the same grouj*. 

The above facts seem to indicate that the siuJenis who make 
the best grades in college lend to find an outlet for their extra¬ 
curricular activities in such fields as oratory, debate, puMiutions, 
and departmental clubs, while the students who lake, an active 
part in athletics, music, and dramatics arc lower in H'hoJarship 
than this first group. On the other hand if all the men whu arc 
in fraternities arc compared with all the men w)m arc not in 
fraternities there is practically no difference in the median sclml- 
arship, while the sorority women rank higher than the non¬ 
sorority women, Both men and women who arc active in campus 
religious organizations rank higher in scholarship than thow stu¬ 
dents who are not in these activities. Women students who earn 
money while atending college have a lower scholarship than 
women who are not so engaged, while men sludenis who earn 
money rank higher in scholarship than those who do iw *t have to 
engage in this form of activity, 
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In ord^r that /An aj TniJ> 

iihU ler^Ac^^ \is rfmim %7rr urg^rd fn tend €}nc^ fo ihe rdii<7r <oj fhts 
department title uArrr r/j current raeareh 

projects tmv tn pre/rnt in eJucafi^yn^l smUfh^f ssnd stlw (hrne projects 
ffi kindred pddi inierr\i riiurnti(i9i^ K/* r^'fo^y* (It^rmptyndefue upfjfft 
p/opQScd projtfSs snrsbr^di uHi he uehr/mrj, 

S(K!IETY FOR M>CIAE RESEARCH 

The Society for SiKrial Rc^arch held its Thirteenth Annual 
Institute in the Social Science Building at the University of 
Chicago on August ly^ i8, and 19^ i934' The general topic for 
tlic Institute was ”Regirmal Planningand Regional Rcsearcln^^ 
The Friday session presented an interesting program in which 
the following were stnne of the outstanding papers: 

ftcgio/ml PnpiiJ.urrm Patterns in Illinois 

E. T, Hillert Dcpartirn^ju of SiKinlog)\ University of Illinois 
The RtscArcli Proy^ram of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Clark '^ribhittSi l'etlcr:t! ICnicrgcncy Relief Administration 
Radio Program Preference in the Chicago Region 
Allen Miller, University of Chicago 
Juvenile l)elin<|urncy and the Mtiveme/it of Nationality Groups 

FIcnry D. McKay, InMiime for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois 
Integration of State ami LfH'al Government in Indiana 

R. Clyde White, Executive Secretary, Governor's Commission on 
Government Economy 
Objectives of Social Planning for the Region 

Jacob L, Crane, President of the American City Planning Institute 
and Consultant for the National Planning Board 
Ohjcctivcs and Significance of Regional Research 

Robert E. Park, Department of Sociology, TJic University of Chicago 
Social Research in the Chicago Metropolitan Region, Retrospect and 
Prospect 

Louis Wirtli, Department of Sociology, The University of Chicago 
Rescarc)i in t)ie Psychology of Social Manipulation 
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H. D. LasiwdI, Dffarimrnl nr! Thv L’nin-criKty of 

Chtogo 

The second day of the luMstute wsth a lurlhcr 

discussion of rceio^^l plannmK aisd rewanh. ( hiHUnding papers 
and discussions were as 

Trends in Und VaUm in C!iwag‘> an4 (»>h?? WWJd C--0^v 
Homer Hoyi, Chkago 
Studies of Chicago Areas oJ llctfrawnp, 

Hugh Young, Chicago Plan CtimruBav'ti 
Problems of Wholcrwjmc Valoarw'n of a M i 3 ?<in ISrifft ^ f PraJ IvMatc 
Waller R. Kuchnie, Chief of Rral p^Jalr t)l 5 ke of ihc 

Assetaor of Cook County 

Methods of Prcdtclijig Populalion Changes in Chkapo 

G* Lcland Seaton, Commrrcal Ef)pm'’fir, Ikll 'rdcfdmne 

Company 

Yardsticks for Planning the Ciwago R«gi<»n 

Robert S. Kingery, Chicago Regwnal Pboninp .A^i4>»iuik-n 
City Maps and Records 

Howard C, Brodmnn, Chy Map IVjMjirnent 
Statisrical Work of the Illinok Emergency Rrlkf CNuntnitvjsoji 

Robert Myers, Chief Staliukim, IliuK»i» Frnrrgrfuy Relirf Com¬ 
mission 

Studies of Oudying Businest Ccnicn in Chie-igo 

Malcolm D. Proudloot, Geography Department, The I’nUrrvity nl 
Chicago 

The aiuvuaI diruter of the StKiciy, which was held at on 
Saturday iit the Judson Court Dirting Room, ssms aiKIrci^sed hy 
Professor Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, who spoke on 
the subject “Cobperativc Research in the Hepum.” A. general 
discussion followed Dr, Park’s presentation. T’lte *sC*^suMAs (in 
Sunday were given to discussion groups and committee meetings. 

The devotion of this program to regional research marks an 
important trend ui the development of the regional approach to 
soci^ and research problems, The concept of the region is of 
particular importance to sociology because it is the recognition 
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of a fundamt^nUl ss^ixiMiogjail principJe; n,imclj% the ifilerdc- 
pcnilenic uf S'Rirvl anti ct^olngkal unitfi in larger areas than that 
represented hy tlic largest dues. An approach to j^icial problems 
through a study of the region W of particular significance in the 
field of govcrnrncnti Iran’^fKnuuon, busliic^i^s and induslry, relief 
work) crimC) and all forms of M»d;il diseirganiiration. Regional 
planning fur sotial) retrcatiunal, anti preventive Work is ex¬ 
tremely Important in the ciTcctivc soiuliun of s^nrlal prublema. 

iNTf*RS’i rriAi. ahha and Tiir: hegiok 

The present trend towards regional research is very well illus¬ 
trated in a study which has l>ecn undertaken by Margaret B* 
Gerard on the subject, ^'Interstitial Areas in Three New Eng¬ 
land States: A Study of Regional Development and Character¬ 
istics.^^ The following brief summary of the problem and the 
methods which have lx:cn employed is taken from a statement 
prcj)arcd by Miss Gerard: 

Regional suulic!^ (o date liavc tended to emphasise |K)litical philosophies^ 
prohlcjns of inunkip;jl liiwiHi*) or varying cultural concepts. TIicre is n 
need (f»r a nn»rc olijcclivc defining of the region itself, and for regional 
studies which make umj of research methods winch have been found to 
linve value in studies of urban conditions. 

The area clu>Hen for this study represents a fairly welhcontrollcd experi¬ 
ment in regional <lefinition since geographical factors of water and cli¬ 
mate prevent the ovo common '^i>cripheral fringes/* and short distances 
within the area leave no open sjviccs between the various regions. It 
includes h/)t)i (lie / 7 ietro|K)lifan or commufiit}' tj'pc dominated by tlic cen¬ 
tral city, and the rivcr-v:dlcy iy[>c where no one city assumes any particular 
importance, 

Tlu; methods used arc: (t) the uotural hUtory method, to trace the 
social and economic development of the regions included in the study; 
(2) tJic iMtUkal vifthod^ to test ceitain factors in communities by Shaw’s 
hidices for “drlimpirncy areas**; and (3) the c/nr, study ? 7 jrthod to com¬ 
pare the condiu(»ns in a selected group of communities with Thrasher’s 
definition of an "iiucisiitial area/* 
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From Chaos to Cmwl, by A^v^rjx. New Yurk: 

D, Appleton-Ccnlury Comply, HU 
The major them by \h^ m hm n ih^i 

^Sl serves lildc purpo^ w find Ui^ wav d im (read 

it do not believe it to Iw? the: way r-i ^snA rf ?u’* Our 

electorates arc represented via; bring At tbr* Map^r <if uta!*'? iit co^ 

nomic maltcre that ihe Eaaernfi> Are in ihr nun^r mJ and lis 

relation to disease. They arc gukled bv pa%/^hi?, iaiatbm. 

They refuse to be guided by the expem a.nd by mA wber judgment. 
The author urges the necessity for cAfiiAlkn %nd ujwn 

certain programs which boUi may eiidor?^. He ;iiff:w^ ih'M^ ;iHu:iiUv there 
cannot be a purely capiudfetk^s^^dalfeik^or i^mmun^VK H<r proents 
considerable evidence on this pnint. l!«r ihAi ihr nuruK/^mmi of 
the world which went to in 11914 in ihr h nd hi^^hly edu¬ 
cated people. The worst diwtcrs whkh have t<<mr ujxm «n have 
been avoided if the ordinary man couhl have ibr mr^^nings of 

extremely simple things^ of the fads he already knrw. Hr ihr U'Ai 
of education is to teach people to apply what ihry knaw m d^ily judg- 
mentSi This book is recoittmended x% an cxcrptwmAHy tUn aiuI ^inc 
treatment of the present economic and pdhkAl wliuikm w^ih i^rntnic* 
five proposals for escape. 

The Great^Ojfemhe, by Maurjck Nt:W V^rk; Harri¬ 

son Smith and Robert Haas, i 9 ,^ 3 > ^ 6 h page*^ 

Few are the writers who can succcs^sfuUy inwrjircr Communkm and 
present-day Russia to American readers. 'Fo be abk to ibi thin r<Mphrcs 
a close and sympathetic acquaintnncc^hip with Rui^^ »iid Rn^-suns, hnih 
before and after the Revolution, and an rcjnaUy cli*««r Anpjaini iiicrduji 
with America and Americans, Maurice Hindus h one rd ihr few writers 
on this subject who meets these exacting standards. If hr k n pr«'jMgand- 
ist, he is also critical. He believes that the rxj'rriinrnt will live 

in Russia^ hut he also believes that Communbm after the p.iurrn 

is not readily adaptable to the more highly devclnj>ed t umttrir<»* Nti dniiht 
he believes that other countries may learn much from cx|K‘ri** 
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dices wi(Jt swell p7/>Hrm?s lUnd as ihc remaking of 

hurrwin f>cr^^«nahiy, t^^ncciivc agrwuiijure, marrUgr, ami divorce, moral¬ 
ity, penal reform, and edmaUnn* 

T/ie AlKic/iif^e l»y Lko Uauslkiter* New York: D. 

AppJctari-Ccahiry Onnpanyj 193J, 376 

In Germany, where tbb bi«rf»k wa'^ fir^i puhlkhcd, h was called Utvv'- 
/(ifionhi \yftrld/f 3 i/ui(ry^ ft iK’ar^ ihn ?ivd,iuclc, ‘‘KcvnlutiVm in the VV^irlcI 
Ectmomic S>^um fmm the Vim Siram Engine to the Crisis of Plenty/* 

Thfcisanie uuhjd’t was ireaicJ a few years ago by the French economic 
publicist, FrancK Debisj, in his fKH»k 7 ‘tuo liuropaM It is not so 
much the story itf industrul rcvoluikm that these books arc concerned 
with as the conquest nf the earth by European industry. We arc shown 
here again that chfe cunqutrsi hnre within itself the seeds of its own 
dcstructhm for ii is bawid Ujwpi the prcnluctivc capacities of Europe finding 
their outlet in vast colonial or scmicolonial markets. It reached the \>oint 
where, except for Japan and AhjiJ^mEa, the whole world was controlled 
by Eur(»|K‘anH nr the dcwrciidanifi of Kumpeans, but then the worm began 
to turn out its own machines and inaebinc-made products, Europe lost 
her market and the great financial crisis set rn. This erfefs is called the 
crisis of plenty, but, of cour*jc, it fe no such thing. Well, anyway, what 
h the cure? It in curious ui rune licrc that, whcrc;is the Frenchman Delafsi 
found tlic cure in a United tSt.ites of Europe, tliat k, tlie sort of hegemony 
whicl^ France has attempted with some success to set up in Central 
Eurn|>c, the German Hauslciter finds the cure in the corporate state— 
whicli the Germans are supposed to hove under Hitler. In both eases tlie 
object is to defeat Communism. 

Seeds of Revolt y by Mauhitz A. Hallgren, New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1933, 369 pages. 

Tluj book will probably be considered radical by the conservatives and 
at tile same time will be hardly satisfactory to tlic revolutionists. Part I 
deals with contemporary events and draws a picture of conditions: 
hunger, i)aupcr wage's, strike of the miners, the red strikes in Detroit, 
the story of Chicago, tlic revolt of the farmers. Part II draws a line from 
tlic condition to tlie revolution. The following chapter and section licads 
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will indicate the content: The J«»Mw llcJpTh«mwlv«-% Down to Naked 
Batter, This » Labor’s War, The MnldV Cla'*'. U*'’w3f.. IVthn.nfaty, 
Towards Fascism (“Laiswrz Fairc" Mang-^On. 'IV CKiVtuivc Against 
Democracy, The Economic Planners) Tii'* I’rwroi Dmi-sraiy 
dent or Puppet?, The Thin Edge rd Kawwin), And the Krvnlutwn? 
(Apocryphal Socialism, Timid Commwnhm, The Fniorr f i thr Revo¬ 
lution) . 

The Third Ainerican Revolution^ by V. Lanjus. New 

York: Association Press, I9^3> * Sl> 

The Third dmertcoH Re%fo!uUion refers l<» the first nine tri'mihs of 
the Roosevelt administration. There is liide *♦( the aulh'ir ijtchidrtl. 'I'hc 
book is largely a coUccUon of siaicmenls of Prcwdciii Rr.<f»wvrli, some 
of his cabinet, and hb br.iin trust; ahwi excerpts Irorn dady nesvipapcrs 
and weekly and monthly periodicals. It b really a rrjtr^rl of rcaciitme, 
not a critical analyse of the author, Iktvwn Y, Lanilb. There arc ahmit 
a dozen pages in the appendix on ’’Mow 'Fw 'rhb Hxix'k for Dis¬ 
cussion.” 

On the whole, it is not very weighty but prrihahly jE-'-n! f<>r a ]«:r«on 
who has not kept up with the newssnee March 4, t'l lT 

Farewell to Reform, by John Camberlin. New York; 1 lorace 
Llveright, 1933, 333 pages. 

A history of the liberal mind and prcigrc^vc? rnnvrmrnt in ArnpnVa, 
with an evaluation of its failarc, Wrillcn b<?fMrc thr *^NVvv Ural/* 
judgnnent is premature in some respects, SlimublMig, and ;i iiu;?nillreni 
critical documenution of the lilcrpiiurc cjn social action in Ainrrh a frtnn 
the nineties to the present crisis. 

An Introduction to Educatioml Socio/ogy^ by Kim I,, I'innky 
AND Leslie D, Zelenv. New York: I). C, I Ic;Uh and Coiri- 
pany, 1934, 341 pages. 

Textbooks in educational sociology have tended to rrr in ojk nf two 
extremes: cither they have been wriucii from the p<<hu r^f view nf purr 
sociology with incidental implication for education or tliry luivr bi rn 
primarily principles of education,from a sociological |H»iiu of vWw. 'I'lie 
present writers have avoided both Scyllaand Carrihdus. l^irt I, The Com- 
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mitnity And titc Teacher, iilrntrales their trcatinent of the Held, Chapters 
1 and n arc cxcclicnl tweioKtgica] Mudici of a typical sniall city and of 
typical rural areas. The remaining two ciiapteni of this section dearly 
demonstrate tlic funclkm of tlic teacher working in such communities, 
'I'hroughout the entire rolumc the authors have maintained a sociological 
jwint of view even in their terminology but they have likewise consist¬ 
ently utilized it in itciping the teacher meet llic practical problems of die 
classroom, 'riic profuse illustrative material n drawn from actual experi¬ 
ence rather th.an swivel-chair cogitation. It is well organized, readable, and 
interesting. 
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EDITORIAL 

The past year has witnessed a sharp dash between those edu¬ 
cators, public-spirited citizens, and writers who, on the one hand, 
hold that education should play a leading rdJe in determining 
social policies and directing social processes and who, on the other 
hand, believe that education must follow the social order and 
remain a conservative force in carrying out social programs pro¬ 
vided for them. 

The first group would build its program out of the present, 
emphasir-ing the social sciences, and seek to discount past curric¬ 
ula and methods. They would rcvolvuionizc present programs 
and practices. They would seek to build a more adequate and 
just social order and build it through our schools. The second 
group would limit educational programs to the fundamentals 
and, In general, would look backward for subject matter and 
method. 

In the light of this clash of opposing opinions we should like 
to discover, if possible, the prospects of the one or the other pro¬ 
posal. Obviously, with the same body of educators we now have, 
unreconstructed in point of view, we will proceed about as in the 
past regardless of the wishes of those leaders who desire to over¬ 
throw our educational past and bring about a new day. There 
is little evidence, moreover, that the great body of teachers and 
school administrators are equipped for educational reconstruc¬ 
tion or deeply interested in effecting it. Their training, in so f.ir 

Copyright 1934 by The Jounwl of Etiucaiional Sociology, Incorporated 
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as techniques or methcnls arc c<jni;crncJ, has Inrcn the kiini that 
helps them to do effectively the surt of thing ivc h4.vc df'nc for 
generations. Our great body «f leathers, pTijttijsds, and superin¬ 
tendents have acquired rclina! Icthniques of imparling :i t^jn- 
vcntional school curriculum and of iiica-Miring the results of 
instruction in so far as the role or the c^mvcutv.iMl uivricvilum 
is concerned. The cduaiional pr<!Krc> .fd the preen) genrrailon 
has been essentially in increased cfti<:icn(y m Ic-uiisrig niatcrial 
from books and testing the rcaulit of Icarrung. We 

have made little or no progress in the techniques for I lie devel¬ 
opment of personality or in ineth^Kis that relate to a change in 
the social older. If we attempt the development of a program 
of educational reconstruciiuii w^eshall have to >tart from !*:craich. 

The present situation, therefore, doc^ n u lo>.k hopeful for 
any immediate, radical change. We can, however, l^rgiu gradu¬ 
ally the development of a new educational pr<*gr.ijn if we arc 
willing to change our educational approach fundainciiially, and 
if we arc willing to assume, first, lhai the purpon; uf cdvu.uion 
is the development and enrichment of pcr>><*nality nnd more ef¬ 
fective social control j second, that these ohjcciivc-t arc luliievcd 
through a variety of formal and informal agcmicn in the com¬ 
munity affecting ideals, attitudes, and points of view of the indi¬ 
vidual) and third, that personalities can licdsrci ic<l in their devel¬ 
opment and the social order affected only through .a loinpletc 
understanding and integration of the educational ftnees aff ect¬ 
ing individual and sodal development. The sch* ml inUhl effect the 
integration of all educational forces by a scicntiric research into 
social backgrounds and by an understanding of the wlu'lc child 
in his relationship to them, 1 %. CJ, P. 



PERSONAL DIFEICULTIES OF PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 

R. 1 ,. WAMPUER AND H. D. WELTE 
Teacbcri CnUrgf. o/ Cftnttjftlicul, !\’ew ffnfmttf Connccficul 

It is evident that there arc many factors which may be quite as 
im|i()rtant in determining relative success or failure of prospec¬ 
tive teachers as mental ability and scholastic achievement. The 
problem of isolating these factors and of determining the rela¬ 
tive importance of each merits the consideration of educators 
cvcr)nvhcre. If we are to consider the whole student, we must 
Ije in a position to identify the negative as well as the positive 
factors which condition student performance. 

Brewer* says, *‘In spite of the elaborate nature of our present 
school and college machinery, most educators would agree that 
the final purpose of it all is simply that students may learn to 
live licttcr lives. Why then, do we not set up living and guidance 
therein as the curriculm, rather than the so-called standard sub¬ 
jects or fields of knowledge? Apparently our practice lags behind 
our purpose.” 

Bobbit,* in the course of his curriculum investigations, says, 
“All other things being equal, the things tliat are giving us 
trouble arc the things which we arc likely to talk about most.” 
Charters® also found that people do not always comprehend their 
duties because they are submerged in habit and difficulties are 
readily recognized because they require focusing of attention. 

Major contributions of educational psychology during the last 
decade have been in the field of educational and mental measure¬ 
ment. Studies of this type require no justification. It is equally 

* Jolin M. Brcwcri EHucatiort at Guidance (New York: Tiic Macmillan Company, 
1931)1 ix-l-fJfiS 

‘Franklin Bobhil, Curriculum Invcatigntions, Educational Monograph No. 
Uriiverftity of CliiraRO, p, 10. 

W. Cliarters, ^^ActivUy Analysis and Curriculum Construction,** Journal of Bda- 
catiorjal Restarch (May PP» 307-^67. 
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important that educational sociology should match piychfilogy’s 
contributions in tlie field of mcasunng educational pnxluds with 
companion cxjntributions in the field of adjustment. 

It is the purpcKC of this article to [mint out of the vari¬ 
ous personal difficulties which arc cxj-cricnccd hy pr<«jx:tlivc 
teachers and to determine the relative rignificance <•! each diffi¬ 
culty. The frequency with which each item cheeked wi 11 l»c used 
as a basis for determining its extent. 

In a section of a larger study by one of the wrjlcrft,'* an effort 
was made to determine from a list of sixty pcrs^mal difficulties 
those which were particularly troublesome. The finsl twenty 
items were concerned with health and jwrsonal apiKarancc, the 
second twenty with social Iwhavior, and the third twenty ^vith 
work relations. Assuming that there is considerable fivcrlapping 
of items in the three groups, it is significant l<> note differences 
among the three difficulty groups when studied t» 41 cctivcly. 

These lists were submitted toil 1 sUidcnKai theJ'tatc N«<rin:»l 
School, New Britain, Connecticut, in Ckioivcr All nf the 
students in this school are young women preparing to leach in 
elementary schools. Each student was asked to cheek llutM: items 
which were recognized as personal diffiailiics. No names were 
signed, as it was felt that the anonymity would protect the more 
sensitive members and would encourage frced«*rn of expression 
in general. In March *933, thcdifficully check lists were admin¬ 
istered to ro8 freshmen who were admitted after the first stutly 
had been completed, and the results will l>c referred to as those 
of the “second group’* or *‘1933 group.” The results arc pre¬ 
sented in Table I which is read as follows: Item immlxT one 
was checked by 6 students in the 1932 study and by H students 
in the second study; item rtumber two was chcckcvl by 3 suidents 
in the 1932 study and by ta students In the sccoml >.tudy, etc. 

Richard L. Wamplei, Soci«t Adjuiimcnt o( NormsI Sihtwl Siimlfun. I'niiulilidird 
Doctors Dissertation) New York Umvtnthy, I9ja. 
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Difficulties such as lack of culture and education and not taking 
suggestions which were checked hj» only a very few may be diffi- 

Tami.e I 

Prrwital Diffit uJliri Exprrirnrfd hy Protpretivf. Teachers 


|.}^aBT«!t)V 19JJSTODV 

(11 1 c/v'j.r,) (ioScajrb) 

Nif*. Tiirira Kn. Tiincg 


HO. 

ni» miruv 

Clit.ktd 

Rank 

Chocked 

Rank 

I. 

A phllskMl JlJUfHJfGip . , * . 

6 

48.5 

8 

49.0 

2 . 

lieing ^rcc frnin H.O, , 

3 

55-5 

12 

41.5 

3- 

Hcirig judged hy appearance , 

28 

19.0 

30 

r 8 ,o 

+. 

Iking oul of style t ♦ . . * 

2 

58,0 

12 

41 .S 

5- 

Gettmg attractive cinthes , , 

27 

22,0 

28 

20.5 

6 . 

Going to a ikniLst» . t , . 

76 

2.0 

33 

13-5 

7- 

Having coIdf>. 

30 

16.5 

20 

27.0 

8 , 

Having headaches . , . . 

16 

35-5 

13 

38.0 

9- 

Having to diet. » . , . » 

22 

27.0 

*3 

38.0 

10 , 

Hearing or eye trouble , . . 

28 

IQ.O 

22 

24.0 

11 . 

Indigestion or constipation . 

n 

32.0 

21 

25-5 

12 . 

Rrepirig clnllics in order , » » 

>5 

38.5 

17 

32.0 

13' 

Keeping fiair looking nice * . 

60 

5-0 

47 

6.0 

14 . 

Keeping hands looking nice . 

42 

10 .s 

46 

7.0 

i5‘ 

Looking dowdy. 

6 

48.5 

5 

55-0 

16 . 

Not heijig gond-lookhig . . . 

31 

15-0 

34 

12,0 

'7- 

Periodical illness. 

11 

41.0 

21 

25.5 

18 . 

Poor health, being ill » . < 

4 

53-5 

2 

58.5 

ig. 

i^osttirc dr/lic 111 tics , « . » 

34 

14.0 

33 

13-5 

20 . 

Using rouge correctly , . » 

6 

48.5 

2 

58.5 

21 . 

Being considered unrefined . 

4 

53-5 

12 

41.5 

22 , 

Being made fun of . . * . 

24 

25.0 

25 

23.0 

23' 

Being shy . 

44 

9.0 

51 

5.0 

24 . 

Differences with fricnd$ . 

12 

40.0 

18 

31.0 

35' 

Feeling of inferiority .... 

51 

7.0 

54 

4^0 

26 . 

Girls* drinking habits .... 

20 

29.5 

5 

55.0 

27 . 

C?irls’ smoking habits .... 

9 

44.0 

6 

53-0 

28 , 

Lack of as much money as oilicrs 

27 

22.0 

28 

20.5 

29 . 

Lack of men friends .... 

7 

46.0 

^9 

29.0 

30 . 

lyark of sex knowledge . 

3 

55-5 

13 

38.0 
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T»>ur)i 

NO. VIPPfCULTY* ChrrkM 

IRarik 

Sr-}, '1 ^frnrt 

Rink 

31, Meeting strangers . , . * 

an 


JJ 

jfi.o 

3^. Men drinking.- 

37 


1 1 

44 .«> 

33, Not /getting along witl^ people ♦ 

8 

4 ?.fl 

H 

■ 10 « 

34, Not enough social life , . . 

28 



18.0 

35, Not knowing wJut to say . * 

S'> 

8.0 


2.0 

36. Restlessness. 

41 

12.0 


18.0 

37. Self-consciousness. 

81 

I.O 

61; 

1.0 

38, Showing embarrassment in 

company. 

n 

36,0 

3C1 

10,0 

39. Showing emotions too easily . - 

55 

6.0 

35 

n.o 

40. Unconventional behavior • . 

5 

5«'5 

7 

5 '”5 

41. Appearing before others . - . 

30 

« 6.5 

37 

9.0 

42, Assuming leadership . * , . 

16 

35-5 

■i 7 

22,0 

43. Conflicts with those in authority 

10 

42,5 

n 

49 »o 

44. Criticisms of superiors • * « 

a6 

34.0 

14 

:t6.o 

45. Doing what others don’t like . 

16 

355 

iq 

20.0 

4.6. Doing what others think wrong 

«5 

3«-5 

U1 

45.5 

47. Educational or religious doubts . 

21 

aS.tt 


3 S .0 

48. Failure in work undertaken . • 

42 

tn .5 

Kt 

33.5 

49* Foreign accent or appearance . 

0 

6o.r» 

0 

60.0 

50* Getting into arguments # * • 

16 

35 S 

16 

33-5 

51, Having my work interrupted i 

38 

130 

41 

8.0 

52* Lack of culture and education 1 

2 

58.0 

7 

51.5 

53» Lack of self-eon fide nee • ^ » 

63 

3-5 

M 

3-0 

54. Low ideals of those with whom 

working. 

5 

5 »<S 

s 

•iS-o 

55. Not liking my work , , « * 

«7 


i 2 

•H -5 

56. Not making good. 

63 


.42 

15.0 

57. Not taking suggestions . , , 

2 

S8.r» 

4 

57 -t> 

58. Overworking 

>7 


10 

29.0 

59. Taking responsibility . . , 

c 

4 R.<} 

n 

47 -<' 

60. Unfair treatment. 

10 

4 a..S 

\ii 

4 .V 5 


culty centers of which the students arc not aware. .Siudcms are 
especially aware of personal difficulties in qualities which in'^truc- 
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tore may have emphasized, such as keeping hair looking nice, 
keeping hands Jooking nice, and posture difficulties which trouWe 
from 34 to 60 of the students. Fifty or more manifest difficulties 
in social licliavior, such as scif-consciousncss, showing emotions 
too easily, feeling of inferiority, and not knowing what to say 
in company. 

The diffiadty ccnieirs in the work relations are largely lack 
of self-confidence, fears of not making good, and failure in 
work undertaken, all cheeked by 40 or more students. Fear of 
not making good may lie emphasized by parent pressure. For- 
eign-ljorn parents often have an over-desire for their children 
to succeed, F’xaggcratcd conscientiousness, eagerness to please, 
quiet timidity, or shrinking self-consciousness may not hinder 
students in their normal-school classwork, but they are real 
problems from the standpoint of mental health and ultimate 
capacity to teach. Social and inferiority complexes, serious causes 
of mental brc.nkdow'n 3 in youth, may be carried through life. 

The ranks in the first study were correlated against the ranks 
in the second study by the method of rank-differences. Rho was 
found to Ik: .854 with an inferred value for r of .975’ ^ .087. 
This would seem to indicate a significant relationship between 
the two groups. 

A comparison between the ranks of the fifteen, items which 
were most frequently checked in the first study and the ranks of 
these Items in the second study is presented in Table II. An 
analysis of this table indicates that the students who were used 
in this study experience most difficulty with items related to 
social l>ehavior. It will also be noted that the same difficulties 
except two make their appearance in the first quartile, and that 
these two exceptions arc not far beyond the limit which was 
drawn between the fifteenth and sixteenth highest ranking diffi¬ 
culties in the original study. The average difference of the ranks 
is 4.4, which represents a fairly close personal-difficulty rela- 
tions/iifJ between the two groups. 
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Binncwics,® in a recent study «)f the pnsMcm <4 college girls, 
found timidity, sclf-con«:iousnt^s, and hcalrh t<» t-r, the greatest 
difficulties. In this study, "jnwr health, 1*c!ng ill’’ is «;h«kcd by 
only 1.89 per cent or 4 student*;. This is pr<tl<»aMy due i<» the 
influence of a rigid health requirement in the *4 selec¬ 

tion of the students fromanumgthc candidate'*, seeking admi«M<m 
to this institution. 

Taui.K 11 

Cotnforison Between Ranii of Fijirrn (irfaim Iti^tuSiwi 

In 193a S/uJy ffnJ Ranii in •'93,? 

ITEM JISMSS 


NO, ^EIlSOHAL Dimcum 


MrrrptKCK 

37» Sclf-conscioxisnt^^ . • . 

1*0 

l.n 


6. Goingto ft dcnikt ^ . . ♦ 

2*0 


n-t 

53. Lack of $el[-confidence . . 

:^5 


•S 

56. Not making good « . . » 

>5 


M.S 

13, Keeping hair looking nice - 

50 


1 .'1 

39» Showing emotions too ca^y 

O.o 

11 .ri 

Sa» 

25r Feeling of inferiorUy » . . 

7-0 

4.0 

v" 

35. Not knowing what to aay . 

flaM 


<i.n 

23* Bring sViy . * • i . I 

9.0 


a.n 

14.. Keeping hands looking nice i 

lo.s 

7aa 

:t-s 

48. FaOurc in work undertaken » 

10^5 

16.0 

vs 

36. Restlessness. 

12,0 

i8>o 

f-.n 

5 K Having my work interrupted 



s.n 

19. Posture difficulties - . . . 

14.0 


•I 

16. Not being good-looking . , 

iS*o 

12.0 

3.0 


A comparison between the ranks of the fifteen irem< which 
ranked lowest in the first study and the ranks of these iicms in 
the second study is presented in Table III. A study of this table 
indicates that students experience least difficulty with items 
which are related to health and personal appearanre. I'oreign 
accent or appearance, being out of style, lack of mlniie ami 

W. G. Binnewict, “A Slucty of (lie Social, Voouional, »nil Kil»n-ni"»'it I'l.ilO'm" <‘f 
College Girh," 7'At Journal of EJucaiionaf Sociology, V, j ((Ki.ilKr i v) i I, Rj-SS, 
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education, not taking suggestions, etc., are personal diffiailties 
which arc experienced by very few of these prospective teachers. 

The only item which went unchecked by any student in cither 
the first or second group was foreign accent or appearance. This 
probably is an unrecognized.difficulty, since approximately 50 
per cent of the parents of both groups arc foreign born. 

A comparison between the results obtained in the two studies 
indicates that some of the difficulties are increasing in extent 
while others are decreasing. It may be due to social changes in 
a rapidly evolving society, to different emphases in teaching, 
to the slight difference in age between the groups, to the eco¬ 
nomic situation, the radio or the movies. 

Tadle III 

Comfamon Between Ranks of Fifteen Personal Difficulties Ranking 
Lowest in 193a Study and Ranks in 1933 Study 


ITEM RANKS 


NO, PKRSONA.L DIPPICULTY 1932 Study 

1933 Study 

difference 

29. Lack of men friends . . . 

46.0 

45.5 

•5 

I* A physical handicap * 

48.5 

49.0 

•5 

15. Looking dowdy . . • . 

48.5 

55-0 

6.5 

20. Using rouge correedy . . 

48.5 

58.5 

lO.O 

59. Taking responsibility * . * 

48.5 

47.0 

■5 

40, Unconventional behavior ♦ 

Si ‘5 

5 *-S 

.0 

54. Low ideals of those with 
wliom working 

Si -5 

55.0 

3-5 

18. Poor health, being ill, . » 

53 >S 

58.5 

5.0 

21» Being considered unrefined 

53-5 

41.5 

12.0 

2. Being free from 13 . 0 . . . 

55.5 

41.5 

14.0 

30. Lack of sex knowledge . . 

55.5 

38.0 

17*5 

57. Not taking suggestions . * 

58.0 

57 >o 

I.O 

52. Lack of culture and education 

58.0 

51*5 

6.5 

4. Being out of Style . . . . 

58.0 

41 .5 

16.5 

49. p'orcign accent or appearance 

60.0 

60.0 

0.0 


The follcjwing difficulties appear to be increasing in extent; 
being out of style, keeping hands looking nice, periodical ill- 
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ness, being considered unrefined, Jiesng ^by, diffcrciKes with 
friends, Ming of inferioriiy, lack of men frienvb, lack of sex 
knowledge, not knowing what to pay, showing embarrassment 
in company, appearing before others, sLs?um!ng IraiJcmhip, doing 
what others don’t like, and having work interrupted. The difiv- 
cnltics which appear to l>c decreasing in extent arc: ccUicational 
or religious doubts, failure in work undertaken, not Inking tny 
work, not making good, criticisms «f superiors, girls’ drinking 
habits, girls’ smoking habits, men drinking, uring rmigc cor¬ 
rectly, having to diet, having eye truublc, showing emotions loo 
easily, and going to a dentist. 

The Items checked by the n i sttidcnis in the study made in 
1932 were arranged in rank-order of the frc<iucnc>» w’ilh which 
each item had been indicated as a real pers^onal diffiruUy, and 
the same was done with the items checked by the freshmen in 
March 1933. 

SUMMARY 

r. The purpose of this article was to determine fr*»m a list 
of sixty items those personal difficulties which arc particularly 
troublesome to prospective teachers. 

4 , A list of sixty personal dilficultics was submitted to ct i 
students at the New Britain State Normal School, New Britain, 
Connecticut, In 1934. The students were asked to check those 
difficulties which were particularly trciul»lc5;omc to them. 'I'hcy 
were encouraged to express themselves frankly anvl no names 
were signed. 

3. The study was repeated in the same insiiiutirm iti 1033 by 
administering it to the freshmen who were not included in the 
previous study, 

4. The frequency with which each item was thet kc( I was u-^cd 
as a basis for determining the extent of the diffiailty. 'riic rcMilts 
appear in Table I. 
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5. The llcms were then ranked in order of major frequency. 
The correlation Ijctwcen the ranks of the difficulties on the origi¬ 
nal study and those of the second study was found to be .854 
with an inferred value for r of .975 dt .087. 

6. The fifteen personal difficulties which ranked the highest 
and the fifteen which ranked the lowest were presented In Tables 
II and III, respectively. 

7. The average difference In ranks between the fifteen items 
ranking highest in the original study and the ranks of these same 
items in the second study w.is found to be 4.4. 

8. The average difference in ranks between the fifteen items 
which ranked lowest in the original study and their ranks in 
the second study was found to be 6.3. 

CONCLUSIONS AND INFERENCES 

There appeara to be a need for focusing attention on the per¬ 
sonal difficulties of the students in teacher-training institutions, 
and the results of the present study would seem to indicate that 
the problem is not confined to any particular institution. Some 
attention to this problem should offer valuable cues to the 
improvement of the whole student. It is likely that the students 
can make many corrective changes themselves if some guidance 
and encouragement is offered by teachers and supervisors. 

It was the (uirpose of this .article to point out wliat tire main 
personal difficulties of the students are rather than to set up a 
comprehensive program of guidance. 

The list of personal difficulties which was used in this study 
is by no means complete. Additional studies are needed in the 
development of a more comprehensive list. The treatment should 
he in accordance with our best scientific knowledge tempered 
with common sense. Personality education may be taught con¬ 
comitantly with any activity hut the instructor may achieve 
better results by indirect methods. Learning usually requires 
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extensive cxerdse in many siluaJions^ ami this cj^pedally true 
in thesubtlc and complex learning in wx3,tl adjuMmema. 

It is a psychological phenomenon that Mime tmlivjduab grow 
stronger because of the difficulties which thwart them. Ilui it is 
usually the degree of success with svhith the atuhvidual over¬ 
comes his diffiaillics that yields salisfarli-m. l^incc teaching 
involves conditional Icamingi it might vi’cll Iw applied Ui the 
relief of an individual from an inferiority complex with as great 
profit as to quibble about the theory of the lowering of the 
resistance of synaptic connections. It is prul>ahlc that many ca«5 
of inferiority development have Im:ch caused by pallcrns 

which arc in evidence from the kindergarten through the uni¬ 
versity. It is important tor educators cvcrpvhcre (o Ixr forever 
alert to such problems. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALITY UPON 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 

MA-ITIE LOUISE HATCHER 
Slate Normal Sc/ioolf Paterson, New Jersey 

The complaint is often made by students in quest of their 
first positions after graduation that opportunities arc more apt 
to be closed to them on account of racial and religious prejudices 
rather than because of the lack of those personal qualities which 
signify teaching abilities and powers. This opinion finds much 
vocal expression from the students of Patereon, New Jersey, 
State Normal School situated as it is in the midst of the repre¬ 
sentatives of all languages and creeds. The assertion is not made 
that the placement bureau in the school Itself exercises discrim¬ 
ination, but that the authorities in the field arc unfair in their 
choices. 

Those who make these accusations are placing the blame, if 
blame there be, upon the proper shoulders, for the Normal 
School evidently accepts nationalities, or individuals, who have 
difiiculty in securing satisfactory positions. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that communities get back largely those very 
students who have been sent by them to the institutions wJiich 
prepare teachers; and that if they furnish those who are not 
acceptable to their own home systems, or if they send an over¬ 
supply of students, then the criticism should be launched against 
local areas, not against society at large. 

The only way by which a valid reply to this statement can be 
framed is througit an arrangement of facts so selected and 
organi'/.ed as to throw light upon the points under consideration. 
A thorough piece of research is Coo large an undertaking for a 
minor study; the investigation at present had better be limited 
to tlic data from one school and even one class, with another 
class used as a check. Perhaps there may emerge therefrom 
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some bases for conclusions jKriaining i<> ihe matter, even though 

these conclusions be lenUlivc. 

Due to this same religious prcjutlicc coniroveny 5 tudcnu 
in the State normal gchtK)ls of New Jerwy no bmger indicate 
their religious affiliations ujHm entrance, aUhoUKh much may 
be inferred from nationality and from name. A?.sumc4l fads arc 
eliminated, however, for obvious reasons and attention con¬ 
centrated upon nationalitjS norinal-sch'jfd rcc<«rd, and |v-)sillon 
secured. 

The problem, then, is to see if nationality is more ]x>lcnt 
in teacher placement than is normal-schctol standing at Paterson 
as expressed by official records. 

The sources of data arc these reports. The arrangement brings 
out facts as to whether the student is l>orn in the United States 
or is of foreign birthj place of birth of each parent-, nationality 
of each student and each parent-, school rating cla*isificd into 
quartiles with “i” as the lowest and *'+** as the highc*it r.inkingj 
positions secured. 

The quartlle ranking is taken as fairly indinitivc t>f teaching 
abilities} it considers scholarship as well as practlc.al work} health 
as well as charm of personality} it is a composite judgment from 
many experts} it is based upon total jvoints made in the school 
and is comparable with totals of all other students who complete 
the curriculum. 

Positions secured arc clearly shown in the office} no attentiim 
is paid to the length of time spent in securing the position, nor 
to changes in the positions. The study Is limited to the fuel that 
the students secured the positions. 

The graduating class of June 1930 is taken as the sample 
for study. Over two years have elapsed since that date and two 
years give sufficient time for placement. A much longer time 
operates negatively for the student. 
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The graduating class of January 1930 is used as a check list 
to assist in making conclusions more clear* The one class has 
77 students j the other has 7a, The numbers arc representative 
and arc large enough to show past performances* 

The facts arc ns follows: 

Sample class June 1930 

Numl>cr of graduiucs June J930—77 
Number born in the United States—77 
holti parents born in the United States—39 
Both parents foreign born—29 
Fathers only foreign born—5 
Mothers only foreign born—4 

Foreign countries represented in order of frequency are: 
Russia, Italy, Germany, British Isles, Holland, Syria, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Austria, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Lithuania. 

ScJiool ratings 

Of the 17 in the liighcst quartilc, 10 arc of American parentage 
Of the 19 in the next highest rank, 8 arc of American parentage 
Of the 34 in the jicxt lowest rank, 17 or half arc of American 
parentage 

Of the 7 in the lowest rank, 4 arc of American parentage 

’^'American born^^ means ^‘United States*^^ In the matter of 
nativity the United States Is slightly In the leadj in the matter 
of school ratings the United States and foreign countries divide 
50-50. This gives a slight advantage of quality to countries other 
than the United States. No student was foreign bornj their 
foreigjiness can only be attributed to the degree of removal 
from lands across the seas. Parentage, therefore, becomes a 
determining factor in this appraisal. 

Positions secured 

Positions—571 no positions—20 

Of the 20 students in the class without positions, 6 arc of American, 
2 of British, and a others of Anglo-Saxon blood. Of these students, 10 
arc of Latin-Slavic origin. Of the Anglo-Saxon stock, 4 rank in the 
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lowest, 5 in the next lowest, and i rw in the thurd njuandr. Of ihe Laiin« 
Slavic sloclcSi 8 are in the second m%\ a in \h^ ^hiird ijuaTUKt. (>J \\\t 
twenty students not placed, ihr r^nk ^Kglnly 

lower in school rating?). More AingKf*S;ax«?m arc* place J. wiih nne exccj>- 
Hon, only the very poorest are lefi without 7 hn rtne 

is a good student j belonging to a favored fiatir*n:5bly 3)4^ h^’ljvrd her 
cause it seems. The diiTcrence in placcm^'ni l^twrrn ihr twv« groups h 
too small, however, to warrant any definii^^ co«s 3 ufk><^rn. those 

figures no one need /eel templed to nf ^tmc^lry «n #r^^l^!r to 

get a position in this viriniiy. 

A check list composed of graduates of January t <}yo 

Number of graduates of Paiersjim Slate Normal J^nuar)' 

^930—72 

Number of this group born in the United SiaH^v—7^1 

Both parents born in ihc United Sute^-'ii 

Both parents foreign born'—39 

Fathers only foreign born—10 

Mothers only foreign born —z 

Positions secured 

Without positions—18 students, nr 2$ ]xt trnt 
Of these without positions, 6 arc nf Aiiicncan p4reni4iitei 12 are of 
foreign parentage 

Rankings of students without positItmH 
The third quartOc has 3 studcnis] ihcir parenuyr m Ku^ian, Polhli, 
Italian 

Of the 11 students in the second quartile, 8 arc of ftirrjpn, a of Ameri¬ 
can, and I of Anglo-Saxon parentage 
Of the 4 students in the first or lowest rank, i is of American, 2 of 
foreign Anglo-Saxon, and \ of Russuvn parrnis. 

The facts seem to show that in spite of the smaller nvimlver 
of students who claim the United Statens as the hirtUphue nf 
parents, thechances of positions arc in favor nf tins ouirif 1 y. 7 *lic 
higher rankings of foreign stock unplaced hear t»ut this (onclu- 
sion. 

Let us take this slight indication of a trend in pracrice and 
compare it with some notes from the field. A facultv inernl>er 
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of the Normal School, who has charge of graduate placement, 
furnished a statement as to the success of Ins work. Of all the 
unplaced students of previous years who have applied for assis¬ 
tance within the past ten months, forty-six are still unplaced. 
Thirty of these have refused to Icixve home for several reasons, 
religion being the one most frequently assigned. Their own 
schools have no v.icartcics and they prefer to pursue a policy 
of watchful waiting rather than to go to places where they 
cannot enter fully into the religious life of those with whom 
they work. 

Unattractive personalities have interfered with employment 
of six, four of whom have low school rating. In ten cases religion 
has been a bar to appointment} however, what one community 
desires another may reject} the difficulty seems to consist of pair¬ 
ing acceptances with rejections. 

This contribution from an official brings a degi'cc of confir¬ 
mation to the claims of critics mentioned in the opening para¬ 
graph of this study. The evidence, however, points to the truth 
that the mind of tiic applicant as well as the mind of the appoin¬ 
tive authority allows nationality or religion to be a deciding 
factor. 

The question has not been answered} the problem has not 
been solved. In order to deal with it adequately, graduating 
classes ovej' a number of years in different localities should be 
selected for analysis. In the choice of data home boys and girls, 
whether they accept positions at home or refuse to leave home, 
should be eliminated. Only those who earnestly desire to teach, 
regardless of location, provided it be reasonably good, should 
be considered; only those positions which are closed to home 
students should be included. Even with these conditions pro¬ 
vided, wc w<ndd still be confronted with those incalculable fac¬ 
tors—personality, political opportunism, and other relation¬ 
ships whicli muddy the stream of thought. However, a clearer 
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estimate could be drawn from the ab^vc sct~up than is jKirtrayed 
in this study. It would be interesting at this lime to know 
whether or not a chosen few arc Ircing specially fav<>rcd> and, 
if so, who these favored ones arc; aHo what spcdtic claims they 
can put forth for the good fortune which cnalUcs thenr to sue™ 
cecd where their fellow struggle fail, 

Until a thorough piece of work of this kind h« iwen done we 
shall rest in the belief that students arc not akogciher different 
from the rest of mankind. Our failures do not always ariMj from 
prejudices and circumstances that lie without; they frc*|ucntly 
arise from causes that lie within. 



MEASURING THE EFFECT OF A SOCIAL FORCE' 

W. O. niNNEWIES 

Colorado Stala Teachers College^ Greeley, Colorado 

For some time there has liecn some controversy in the public 
mind concerning the influence of certain courses of higher edu¬ 
cation upon the religious concepts of young people. Modern 
education has been accused by some of “destroying the religion 
of our youth,” By others it is hailed sis the “truth which shall 
make ye free.” There are thus two extremes of religious opinion. 
The one holding the fundamental, orthodox views of the early 
church in which the anthropomorphic concepts of a God made 
after our own image predominate, and the other, discarding 
these notions, holding that many attributes of the Divine Power 
are impossible and that the rest can be explained by the natural 
laws of science. Between these two views which we will call the 
orthodox and the agnostic is found a range of fairly fixed opin¬ 
ions which can be quite definitely located. 

Religious opinion is based upon certain fundamental con¬ 
cepts about which persons in all walks of life have a fairly defin¬ 
ite notion. Such words as God, sin, prayer. Heaven, creation, 
and soul are common and beliefs concerning them are fairly 
definite in the mind of any one individual, though they may 
vary consider,ably between different individuals. 

Wc also find .as part of our mores a system of education meas¬ 
ured by years and ranging from the simple and elementary up 
through high school and college where it becomes what we call 
“higher” education. The controversy in question is whether or 
not this higher education as provided in our colleges conditions 
the religious thinking of those exposed to it, and if so to what 
extent. 

' Much of iliP dau arc taken from an unpublished masicr^a thesis: Invcstifrution of 
IiiniiciK'o of riifjhrr Kdiication Upon Religions Concepts, by Ramona S. Ili'bbs, Colo¬ 
rado State Teachers College, 1931* 
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Accepting the dcfimlion of a forte as that which prt>duccs a 
change, education may be conceived as a •social force prmlucing 
a social change. Certain lands of cducalion then, acting upon 
society, may produce certain kinds cif changes in the religious 
concepts of that society. The courses in our colleges which would 
most definitely influence religious thinking arc anthropology, 
biology, geology, philosophy, psychology, .and sociology. To 
these may be added srstronomy, chemistry, and ph>'sics. 

Our problem may now be staled thus; What lias l>cen the 
influence of higher education which includes the .above courses 
upon the religious thinking of the students taking such courses? 

Procedure'. The first step was to inlcmcw many people of 
differing educational status, vocations, and interests. I'rorn these 
interviews it was learned that the diverse views and religious 
beliefs centered around certain common concepts and that cjich 
individual’s beliefs were fiiirly definite in his own mind. The 
most common concepts were: Cod, prayer, Bible, Jesus Christ, 
creation, and immortality. 

Since the data sought had to be derived from a large and 
varied field the questionnaire was resorted to. This was arranged 
in the form of questions on each concept &.i placed that they 
formed a scale of interpretations ranging from tlic most naive 
and orthodox to the most unorthodox and atheistic. In order to 
maintain uniformity, five questions were asked concerning each 
concept. Each question thus indicates a step or interval in the 
belief of each individual and the numerical numlicr of the step 
may be assumed as a measure of the distance from the naive. 
In other words, each set of questions becomes a sailc upr »n which 
is located the belief or opinion held. 

Accompanying these scales was a blank in which the. .age, sex, 
major, year in school, church preference, credit himrs in nrithr o ■ 
pology, biology, geology, philosophy, psychology, and ^<iciol- 
ogy were asked for. The scales were first submitted to the local 
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ministerial association to determine their accuracy and validity. 
After revision, they were submitted to three professors of Eng¬ 
lish for clarity of expression and ambiguous terms. The final 
revision was then tested upon a nonselected group whose ages 
and educational status were comparable to those to whom the 
questions were to be sent. This group gave indications that the 
fccftniquc was practical. 

After prcviovisly securing the cooperation of teachers of soci¬ 
ology in colleges, universities, and high schools by means of 
letters of explanation, the questionnaires were distributed. The 
replies, numbering ^73, could easily be cast into three groups 
as follows: (i) collegiate, those received from State univer¬ 
sities, State agricultural colleges, teachers colleges, and private 
colleges. These numbered 425. (2) Those received from high 
schools, mostly from the senior classj 95 were received. (3) A 
noncollcgiatc group numbering 53. These were factory work¬ 
ers, store clerks, and farm laborers who were of college age but 
had not had more than high-school training. Replies were 
received from eleven States and thirteen different institutions. 

The following tables list the number of replies to each ques¬ 
tion by groups and the average number of total student hours 
in anthropology, biology, geology, psychology, philosophy, and 
sociology. These, of course, apply only to the collegiate group. 

Tahue 1 

Concefts of God 

AVERAGE 
tI0UR3 IN 

NUMDER OF REPLIES _ COLLEGE 

Noncollcgc High School College sUDjeers 
I. I believe that God is a being 
liaving the form of jnan and pos¬ 
sessing the emotions of a loving 

father . ..32 33 71 13-4 
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ATRRACB 
Hfiltl rN 
nrrnri tXiutiCE 


II. I bcHcve that GckJ » a Rfirit 
devoid of definite fornti who is re¬ 
sponsible for the origin nnd oper*- 
tion of a plan of the universe . . 

19 

+5 

^43 

16.7 

III. I believe ih.at God is eternal 
energy through which the forces of 
nature operate ♦ . * • s * 

a 

t ,1 

69 

a4*6 

IV. I believe that God is a concept 
developed with the evolution of 
man. 

0 

5 


22,0 

V. I io not bcliev(? In any form of 
divine powcfi any plnn, or any 
scheme 

0 

0 

4 

40.2 

Total 

53 

95 

4*5 


Correlation: r = - 1 - .95 d: ,003 

Table 11 

Con^rlili of Profi^r 

I. I believe that prayer can alter 
the natural order of events. It can 
work actual miracles • • • • 3il 


inr 

15.4 

n. I believe that pniycr alters the 
natursil order of events only “when 
the changes would bring bcricHis to 
some and harm to none » . . 

15 

it 

Of* 

15-2 

III. I believe tliat prayer afTccis 
humanity only to the extent that 
it promotes peace of mind and con** 
tentment of soul as tlic Will of God 

5 


^>7 

1 <;.o 

IV, I believe that prayer affects 
only the individual offering it, and 
that it is in no way a communication 
with a deity 

0 

.3 

V 
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AVERACft 
HOURS IN 

NUMBER OP REPLIES COLLEGE 

WozjcolJcg^c High Sc) kk>1 College subjects 
V. I believe that prayer js futile— 

absolutely ineffective , . , , o l 2 8o*00 

Total 53 95 417 

CorrcLition: r = + .59 ^ .02 

TADI.E III 
Co7i€efts of the Bible 


L I believe that all the Bible is of 
divine origin, all parts arc of equal 
value, and that it is the truth un¬ 
mistakable • . . » 1 . . , 

12 

15 

22 

14*0 

II. I believe that the Bible b an 
inspired book, literally true, and 
that the authors were divinely 
guided when they wrote it . . , 

37 

43 

148 

13.6 

in* I believe that the Bible is fig¬ 
uratively true, written by righteous, 
inspired prophets. 

4 

20 

114 

21,X 

IV* I believe that the Bible is a 
historical document showing the 
development of the religious expe¬ 
riences of a people and revealing 
some truth. 

0 

16 

127 

22.8 

V* I regard the Bible as no differ¬ 
ent from any other great piece of 
literature. 

0 

0 

5 

40,8 

Total 

53 

94 

416 



Correlation: r = + .80 ±0.17 

Taulis IV 

Concepts of Jesus Christ 
I. I believe that Jesus Christ was 
*^thc only begotten Son of God,” 
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AVrUACE 
iinirR'^ iH 
, tOLr,EGR 

NoftconVfic JUfih Sch^Kil fli.’UjKCT'j 


RS^rurii 


born of a virgin and whhout a 
human father 51 

II, I believe that Jesus Christ was 

born of human parents but was 
Godsent for the express purp<^ of 
redeeming the world , 18 

III. I believe that Jesus Christ’s 

birth and childhood were normal 
but that when he dcvclo|>cd he was 
called by God to redeem humanily 2 

TV* I believe that Jesus Christ wiis 

a sincere and noble man, the 
founder of the Christian religion 
but neither divinely conceived nor 

inspired..O 

V. I believe that Jesus Christ was 
but a mythical character ... 0 


29 14a 17-5 

I sf* 16.2 

11 S4 20.6 

10 6^ 29.0 

u 6 29.8 


7 oUl 52 92 42! 

Correlation: r = + .90 ^ .00& 

Tadlk V 
Concepts of Creofiops 


I, I believe that God j^rsonally 
molded the first man from the dust 
of the earth and the first woman 
from the man's rib in the manner 
described in the first chapter of 

Genesis. 

TI, I believe that God personally 
created the present form of man in 
His image but tliat the process is 
unknown .. 

Ill, I believe that man evolved 


39 ^5 loK 13.6 


12 23 9r> 
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AVERAGE 

HOURS IW 


NUMBER OP REPLIES 

COLLEGE 

Noncollegc High School College subjects 

from a simple to a complex form 
through a plan designed by God 
IV, I believe that all life origi¬ 
nated from simple sources and that 
the development was the result of 

1 

IX 

77 

184 

either divine or natural law or 
both . , .. 

0 

J 5 

^36 


V* I believe that neither tlic origin 
nor tile development of man was 
the result of any higher power , 

0 

I 

6 

44.0 

Total 

52 

95 

417 


Correlation;r = + .89 »oo6 





Table VI 




Concepts of Immortality 




I» I believe that at the resurrection 
our bodies will be returned to life, 
that our memories and conscious- 





nesses will be intact, and that we 
will be destined to places we call 
heaven, purgatory, and hell . . 

II. I believe that at death the soul 

27 

37 

71 

12.7 

becomes a spiritual body and lives 
in a state we call heaven, purga¬ 
tory, and hell .. 

III. I believe in conditional im- 

20 

31 

163 

16.8 

mortality, that eternal life is 
awarded only to those who have 
attained a certain degree of apir- 
ituality .. 

4 

9 

71 

17-5 

IV. I believe in the immortality 
of influence, tliat we live only in 
the memories of future generations 

0 

16 

96 

25,7 
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AVl&FUCB 
^(DVtlS lU 

WUMUttt OP KKPUEi^ cmucR 

NorvcnjHfgc H»|{h Scb<5<xl O^Hcgc ^UBjecm 

V, I do not believe in any form of 

immortality.. ‘ ^ ^9^^+ 

Total 5 A 93 4 n 

Correlation; r = + .97 .0019 

In order to determine the reliability of the answers of the 
collegiate group, their replies to each step in the scale were 
corrdated with the average number of hours in tiie college sub- 
jects listed. In all the concepts this correlation is exceptionally 
significant and shows that the students took the questions seri¬ 
ously and were conscientious in their answers. This conclusion 
is further confirmed by the comments made at the end of the 
questionnaires. 

Since the universe from which this sampling was drawn is 
fairly uniform the answers may be taken as fairly representative 
of the coUegiatc group, Since they show a deetded change of 
opinion towards the unorthodox as the average numl>cr of hours 
increases, this must be due to the content of the courses studied. 
These courses thus become a social force producing changes in 
religious opinion away from naVve thinking and in the direction 
of sdentihe thinking. 

Table VII shows that those of the collegiate group who 
answered question I had an average of but 14.4 hours in the 
subjects listed. They constituted 21 percent of the whole group. 
Those who had had 15.5 hours answered question II as their 
belief. They constituted 35 per cent of the group. Those who 
favored question III had had 19.6 hours. Those who indicated 
question IV had had 44.7 hours, while those who listed an 
average of 44 hours subscribed to question V, though they con¬ 
stituted but I per cent of the total number. 
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When this influence of social-science courses is checiced against 
the two control groups, and especially the noncollegiate, the 
force becomes definitely apparent. Here 95 per cent of the non- 
collegiatc and 68 per cent of the high-school groups subscribed 
to the first two questions. 


Tahle VII 

Percentage of the Total Number of Answers Each Stef in the 
Scale Received 

Listed by Groups 

AVERAGE 


STErS 


HIGH 


HOURS IN 

CUMULATIVE 

IN SCALE 

NONCOLLKOE 

SCHOOL 

COLLEGS 

COLLEGE SUDJECIS 

HOURS 

I 

56 

32 

21 

I 4-4 

— 

2 

39 

36 

3 S 

15*5 

lA 

3 

5 

20 

24 

19.6 

5.2 

4 

0 

1 I 

W 

24.7 

10.3 

5 

0 

I 

1 

44,0 

29.6 


The unit by which courses of study are measured in colleges 
and universities is the hour, based upon one period of recitation 
and study per week per semester or term. For the purposes of 
this study term hours were reduced to semester hours. Return¬ 
ing to the collegiate gj oup it becomes apparent that the addition 
of I,I horn's changes belief from step I to step II, that 4.1 more 
houi-s of study in the courses listed changes belief to step III, 
that 5.1 more hours changes belief to step IV, and that if 19.3 
more hours be added the student subscribes to step V. It thus 
rcqiiii'cs 29.6 hours in the subjects listed to change a student 
from the naive conceptions of step I to the sophisticated or more 
scientific concepts of step V, The first 14.4 hours probably make 
some changes in the thinking of students but not sufficient to 
be noted on so rougli a scale. It is also evident tliat the steps 
arc not equally distant. The interval between steps I and II is 
I. I, while between steps II and III it is 4. i, and between IV and 
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V it is 19.3. Theoretically) if not actually, a scale could Ijc devised 
which would designate intcrv'ah of i hour of study in the courses 
listed. 

In this study it must be kept in mind that in the collegiate 
group replies were received from students with wide and varied 
interests. There were majors from all the dcpartmcnls usually 
found in our universities. Agrictdlurc, engineering, home eco¬ 
nomics, and liberal-arts majors were altoui equal ly numl^crcd. 
The effectiveness of the insuaiction as a social hucc is shown 
by the correlations between the number of hours and the steps 
in, the scales. Obviously the instruction would Ifc mure effective 
on some of the concepts than on others. Prayer, for example, has 
a positive correlation of =fc.02 as compared with immor¬ 
tality with a correlation of Hr *97 “^^*0019. In all eases the corre¬ 
lations are positive and indicate that as the numlwir of hours of 
instruction in the courses listed increases the Iwlicf inclines to 
the scientific point of view. 

Taule VIll 

Correlation Bettveeu Number of Sludenf Uouri and Sirfi in the Sealet 


coifCEm conariJiTioss 

God.. . r =“ H‘ . 9 S ' ■ 

Prayer ...... r ~ H- .59 ,oa 

Bible.r -a -I- ,lio "! .017 

Christ. r H- .90 '■!>". ,oof> 

Creation.r -i- .89 .006 

Immortality.r =a H-.97-t; .0019 

Average ..... r .008 


Large studies using some such techniques as this would Ik; 
very valuable in such fields ns politics, social scrv'lcc, ct'<incnnic 
status, or any area where it would be desirable to know fairly 
accurately the condition of public opinion. In the past snriologisls 
have been content to analyze social activity by a process of logic 
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and tell us what the ideal society should be. Now we should 
learn the status quo by scientific methods and apply sociometric 
techniques to the attainment of those ideals. Too long have soci¬ 
ologists been content to philosophize. Had there been a worthy 
successor to Ward to take up the analysis of society where he 
laid it down sociology would now be far advanced on the road 
to quantitative and, therefore, exact social analysis. 

The author fully recognizes the crudity, incompleteness, and 
lack of conclusivencss in the above study and presents it solely 
as a suggestive technique in quantitative sociology. 



RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY LIKE' 

T. EARL SUEUiNOER 

Profcuor *>j Sntiohgy 
Mwuapal Utihicrsitf o/ Omaha 

The social survey has served its purpose in Us day, but nut 
of it have now grown, more satisfactory means i»f measuring 
social-phenomena functioning within a community. The appli¬ 
cation of the scientific method to the study of the oimniunity 
has lifted our technique out of the realm of superficiality and 
uncertain approaches to more comprehensive and thorough 
studies. The sociological approach to the study of a community, 
I think, has great possibilities, though as yet, it is still in its 
infancy. The concepts of the sociological approach, as distinc¬ 
tive of all others, appear to be based upon synthetic objectives. 
This approach implies a study of the whole of society in a par¬ 
ticular region rather than merely isolated dct.ichcd parts. All 
the forces that can be located are studied from CVC17 related 
angle. A knowledge of the total situation is necessary before any 
phase of that social situation can be understimd. Too often in 
community work attempts at social control arise from ignor.'uit 
good will rather than from the facts of the situation. 'I'his 
approach utilizes the best in all other methods and fijcuscs atten¬ 
tion on the program at hand. It is concerned with origins, devel¬ 
opments, structure and functions, and social objectives rather 
than special disciplines which approach the study of the com¬ 
munity with particular Interests. It is well known that no part 
of the community life can be understood without seeing it in its 
relation to the whole. In other words, we cannot undci*st.ind the 
community by studying any one or a few parts of the functioning 
process. The economic, political, social, ethical, religious, psy¬ 
chological, historical, educational, and all other p.arts of the 

* Thii (iriiclt wai in lengthier foiin in the Mfty-June 1954 iwiie <>( .Toffo/- 

o^ySocial Retearch und«r llic title of *'Appro A dies to NfclhotU of Comuntniiy 
Study,” 
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whole must be studied and interpreted in terms of the whole. 
The survey, as well as most other approaches to community 
study, is a diagnosis of problem situations rather than studies 
of the vast work of social relationships which constitute the very 
life of the community. It has as another goal the achievement 
of some immediate practical purpose rather than the formula¬ 
tion of conclusions about local group life in general. 

The newer emphasis in this larger approach to the study of 
the commuiiity is known as human ecology. The possibilities of 
this approach were presented by Ratzel, Brunches, and others 
long before McKenzie, Park, and Mukerjec began to adver¬ 
tise its possibilities to American sociologists. Studies in human 
ecology which have to do with the distribution of groups and 
institutions and their adjustment to the environment are becom¬ 
ing more numerous. It is true the various elements of the tech¬ 
nique have not yet been ironed out. Since McKenzie in 1921 
published the results of his study of Columbus, Ohio, Burgess’s 
study of zones, and Mowrer’s areas of family disorganization, 
attention has been centered more on his approach, especially in 
the study of urban communities. 

In our studies in Omaha we have endeavored to apply this 
approach and to determine as far as possible the correlations 
between all these social factors. We have just begun the main 
synthetic study. So far, we have followed the political unit, the 
city ward. Twenty-four maps, locating objectively the data on 
as many different situations, have been completed. So far, a 
very close correlation has been found between the classes of data 
covered. For instance, regions or wards showing greatest amount 
of mobility also show a corresponding high rate of delinquency, 
poverty, density of population, truancy, children working, com¬ 
munity disorganization, family disorganization, and a lack of 
y, M. C, A., Y. W. C. A., and other so-called character-building 
agencies. As one of these factors tends to change, all the others 
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tcad to fluctuate in the same course. The a»rvcs arc in harmony 
with each other. One eJtccplion has l>ccn noted Si) far, and that 
is with the ward made up largely of Negro inhabit ants. Mt)l)i lily 
remains low, due to lack of choice and general contentment, while 
the other factors remained variable. Through nur lJurcau of 
Social Research, we arc endeavoring to keep these maps in a con¬ 
stant stage of revision and thus by so doing determine l he pro¬ 
cesses and trends involved. 

After looking at the larger community, the city, as a whole, 
we are attempting more localized studies of the individual wards 
as ecological units. We have begun with Ward Seven. A great 
deal of data have already liecn collected and wc arc now in the 
process of analysis and interpretation. This area represents a very 
definite community, as the life and activities of these 19,000 
people revolve around and center in the packing-plant industry. 
Including the yards and physical plants, this area occupies alx)ut 
one fourth of the entire geographical area. The plants crnidoy 
over 10,000 people. This ward has had a coli)rful history and 
one which is of great interest to the student of s^xial forces. This 
was obtained by interviews with old residents, study of r»c\vs- 
paper files, and the history of leading industries of (he city of 
Omaha. The nationiUity groups have frequently shifted in loca¬ 
tion and have changed many times depending on the needs and 
development of the packing industry. After securing the history 
of the community, an analysis of the population was made, For 
this, the school and election-bureau rccoids and census tlata were 
valuable. The health data were collected from dis]>cnsriries, 
visiting-nurse associations, county hospitals, city and county 
health departments, private hospitals, school nurses, insurance 
companies, health departments of the five packing plants, tul>er- 
cuiosis associations, and church officials. The economic; si ulus 
of the community, juvenile delinquency, adult crime, truancy, 
relief work, educational activities, religious life, character' bciild- 
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Ing agencies, recreational facilities—private and commercial— 
mobility, density of population, housing, size of families, family 
disorganization, racial groupings, and other factors that concern 
the behavior of these people were carefully studied after the 
data were collected from available sources, as illustrated by the 
health sources that were utilized. They were analyzed in terms 
of each other and in their relation to the entire city. Social dis¬ 
tances between social and racial groups were discovered. Culture 
patterns of various groups were revealed, some of which were 
resulting in conflicts, others in diffusion. Time does not permit 
a discussion of the findings, except to point out that a dose corre¬ 
lation between all the data was noted. Causative factors present 
in one situation were present in some degree in all others. For 
instance, one could not understand the crime situation without 
drawing causative factors from the other situations as well as 
the history of the community in the light of its geographical 
and environmental setting. It is obvious that in order to under¬ 
stand the community, sociologically, one must study it from every 
angle possible. One must see the community as a whole. In this 
way the community becomes one big case study, not only his¬ 
torically but every other way. 

The community may be studied from the standpoint of cul¬ 
ture analysis. Developed originally by the anthropologists, the 
technique of culture analysis as a means of studying a commu¬ 
nity has recently been applied to immigrant communities. The 
methods used in such studies include visits to immigrant colonics 
and their homes, personal observation, interviews, written 
inquiries, attendance on meetings, utilization of newspapers, 
letters, diaries, and, still better, actual living with the groups. 

The region will in time, no doubt, become the larger unit 
of investigiUlon of community life and the basis of more exten¬ 
sive studies. It will, in turn, be subdivided for more detailed 
study into smaller ecological units. 



COMPARATIVE HIGH-SCHOOL PERSISTENCE OF 
PUPILS FROM VILLAGE AND RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

ORI.IE M. CI-EM 

Teachen CoU<ege, Syrmutr Lfrtivertilf 
AUli 

CHESTER W. IIOVRY 
Principal, Clifton Sf>rhtg3, 

New York 

It is a fact that some country youths have persevered from 
a little red schoolhousc to the proud White House. Mai’k Hop¬ 
kins has immortalized the log, and the sentimentalist has envis¬ 
ioned his children trailing clouds of glory from the lowly log to 
the vaulted sides. Yet, it was Carlyle who once said, “The bar- 
renest of all mortals is the sentimentalist.” The present study 
presumes to apply the method of science to Carlyle’s dictum as 
it pertains to the little red schoolhousc. Is there a difference in 
high-school persistence between pupils from village elementary 
schools and from rural elementary schools? An answer to this 
question should have significant value in terms of the present 
tendency to enlarge the school unit. 

The present study involves 193 vilhigc and 196 rairal pupils 
in and near three typical villages in New York State—Clifton 
Springs, Phelps, Moira. Clifton Springs has a village popu¬ 
lation of 1,725 and a school population of 3505 Phelps has a 
village population of 1,400 and a school population of 365; 
Moira has a village population of 800 and a school population 
of 200. Schools in these villages arc organized under tlic 8-4 
plan. The study covered the period 1910-1931, inclusive, Only 
those pupils were used in the study who, following elementary 
graduation, had been enrolled in one of the village high .schools. 
Random sampling was secured through the alphal)Ctical sclcc- 
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tion of pupils. Factors of persistence used in the study are: age 
at time of elementary-school graduation, high-school elimina¬ 
tion, age at time of elimination, time spent in high school, num¬ 
ber of Regents subjects passed before elimination, high-school 
graduatioji, age at time of high-school graduation, entrance to 
advanced scliools, type of advanced school entered, 

Factor I : Age at Time of Elementary-School Graduation 

Table 1 

Camparafive Chronological Ages of Village and Rural Pupils 
at Time of Elementary-School Graduation 


VII.LACE PUPILS RURAL PUPILS 


AGE 

Hoys 

Giria 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

II * * 

1 


1 




12 . . 

• 7 

8 

ES 

4 

8 

12 

*3 • • 

• 30 

29 

59 

22 

25 

47 

u . . 

• 33 

. 3.3 

66 

18 

31 

49 

15 . . 

» 10 

17 

27 

24 

24 

48 

16 . . 

. 12 

7 

19 

14 

15 

29 

17 . . 

2 

3 

5 

2 

7 

9 

18 . . 

. 1 


I 


I 

I 

19 . . 




I 


I 

Total 96 

97 

193 

85 

III 

196 

Range 

il-i8 

12-17 

11-18 

12-19 

00 

T 

12—19 

Mean 

13-97 

13-95 

13.96 

14.39 

14.34 

14.36 


Table I shows that the mean age of village pupils at the 
time of elementary-school graduation is 13.96 years5 of rural 
pupils, 14.36 years. This difference gives the village pupil a 
distinct advantage of 5 months in his educational career. It is 
Interesting that the mean ages of boys and girls in the same 
group are practically the same. For the village group, the differ¬ 
ence is .02; for the rural group, .05. 

Table II shows that of 193 village pupils entering high 
school, 81 or 41.97 per cent left before graduation^ of 196 
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rural pupils entering hlgK school, iQJ or 54.59 per cent left 
before graduation. The difference, unf.xvur;iblc to the rural 

Factor II: High-School Elimination 

Table II 

Comp^iratlve Uigh-Sehool Elimination of Village and Rural Puflt 


YlLLA<ie rCrML? IT'r HIvB 



No. 

No. 

Per CVni 

No. 

No. 

Per Onl 

3EX 

Enltinng 

Leaving 

Leaving 

KnlerJng 

1/eAving 


H.S. 

11. S. 

II. S. 

ir.,s. 

II.. s. 

H.S. 

Boys 

96 

+ 1 

42.71^^3.4 

«5 

5b 

65.S8i^^3.4 

Girls 

97 

40 

41.24:.'.3.4 

111 

5* 

45-95--M'2 

Total 

193 

81 

4I.97“2>+ 

1 

1 

i 

J 07 

54.59*2.4 


group, is 12.62 percent. Elimination is approximately equal for 
members of both sexes in the village group. In the runil group, 
much greater elimination occurs among the Ixtys. The fact that 
only approximately one third of rural Ixiys entering high school 
remain to graduate is appalling. This condition is a strong indi¬ 
cation of our vaunted program of universjil secondary education. 

Table III shows that the mean age of village pupils at time 
of leaving high school is 17.53; rural pupils, 16.76 years. 
The average village pupil is slightly more than 9 months 
older than the rural pupil when he leaves high school. M'hc aver¬ 
age village girl is r.i years older than the rural girl when she 
leaves high school. The village boy is sYt months older than 
the rural boy when he leaves school, Such a small difference is 
surprising when the apparent demands for lH)y lalxu* on the farm 
are considered. It is also startling that rural girls leave school 
almost as early as rural boys. An examinatiun of the mean elimi ¬ 
nation ages for rural pupils shows that they do not remain long 
after the arrival of the compulsory age limit of r6. It should he 
observed that the range of climinati(m for the village group is 
15-19; for the rural group, 14-20 years. 
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Factor III: Age at Time of Elimination 

Table III 

Age of Village and Rural Pupils at 'Pime of Iligh-Sehool Elhulnaiiosi 


VILLACe PUrlU RURAL PUPILS 


ac;e 

Boya 

Girla 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Total 

13 • • 




1 


I 

14 . * 




4 

I 

5 

15 . . 

• 5 

8 

13 

9 

9 

18 

16 . . 

. 10 

10 

20 

i 3 

1 J 

24 

17 . . 

. 10 

14 

24 

12 

13 

35 

18 . . 

. 8 

5 

*3 

10 

11 

21 

19 . . 

. 8 

3 

II 

4 

3 

7 

20 s . 




3 

3 

6 

Total 

41 

40 

8 i 

56 

SI 

107 

Range 

15-19 

15-19 

15-19 

13-20 

14-20 

1 

0 

Mean 

17.10 

17.98 

> 7-53 

16.64 

16.88 

16.76 

Factor 

IV : Time Spent 

in High School 






Table IV 




Number of Yeers Spent 

in High School Before 

Elimination by 



Village and Rural Pupils 



YEARS 


VILLAGE PUPIL8 


RURAL PUPILS 

IN 11. 9 . 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

'Xotal 

0 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 

5 

I 

6 

9 

^5 

21 

22 

43 

2 

15 

23 

38 

10 

14 

24 

3 

9 

3 

1 2 

17 

8 

25 

4 

5 

4 

9 

4 

3 

7 

5 

3 


3 

I 

2 

3 

6 

2 


2 




Total 

41 

40 

81 

56 

51 

107 

Range 

0-6 

0-4 

0-6 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 

Mean 

2»68 

2.00 

2-35 

2.02 

1.88 

1.95 
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Table IV shows that village pupils sjicnd .4 of a schtwl year 
more in high school before elimination than rural pupils. The 
mean for village pupils is it.35 years j for rural pupils^ i .95 years. 
The mean for the village boys is 2.68 years as compared with 
2.02 for rural boysj for village girls, 2 ycai's as compared with 
1.88 years for ruml girls. The data reveal that ^ village pupils 
spent 6 years in school, while no rural pupil spent more than 5 
years before leaving. A detailed examination «>f Table 1 \' reveals 
that the greater elimination for the village group occurs after 
two years in high school while for the rural group, elimination is 
greatest after one year. 

Factor V: Number of Regents Subjects Ihisscd Before Klimi- 

nation: 


Tabue V 

Number of New York Slate Regetili Subjeeli Pa/ieJ by Village and 
Rural Pufiit Before RlituitMlion 


NO, OP 


VILUOB VDVm 





SUBJECTS 

Boy* 

Girls 

■ Touf 

Boys 

CyirU 

Tout 

0 

S 

7 

15 

t 4 

^9 

33 

r 

r r 

iz 

i 3 

*3 

11 



7 

10 

»7 

12 

10 

23 

3 

3 

6 

9 

10 

I 

tl 

4 - 

2 

I 

3 

3 

4 

7 

5 

4 

1 

S 

3 

2 

5 

6 

4 - 

2 

6 

I 

3 

+ 

7 

1 


1 




8 







9 

1 

1 

3 





— 

•— 


- - 


. . _ 

Total 


40 

8 t 

56 

5 « 

107 

Range 

0-9 

0-9 

0-9 

0-6 

0 f) 

t> 6 

Mean 

5149 

a,00 

2.25 

1.79 

i-'iS 

t .f >7 


Table V shows clearly that village pupils complete Cvnisider- 
ably more Regents Work than rural pu|>ils, The mean for all vil- 
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Jage pupils is a.25 Regents subjects; for rural puprls, 1.67 
Regents subjects. Separate data for village and rural boys, respec¬ 
tively, are 2.49 and 1.79; for village and rural girls, 2,00 and 
1.55, respectively. 

In Table IV, it was shown that the mean number of years spent 
in high school before elimination was 2.68 for village boys and 
2.00 for village girls. In Table V, it is shown that the number of 
subjects passed is 2.49 for village boys and 2.00 for village girls. 
From a comparison of the above data, it is evident that for the 
village group the ratio between the number of subjects passed 
before elimination and the number of years spent in high school 
before elimination is approximately r.oo. This relationship holds 
for boys and girls separately and for totals. A similar comparison 
for the rural pupils gives a ratio of approximately .75. It appears 
reasonable to conclude that the rural pupils have achieved 
roughly only three fourths as much as village pupils in corre¬ 
sponding time. In terms of objective results, the rural pupils 
have been only three fourths as persistent in their quest for 
knowledge. 

Factor VI: High-School Graduation 


Table VI 

Com-parative Number of Village and Rural Pupils Graduating from 

High School 




VILLAGE PUPILS 


RURAL PUPILS 

SEX 

No. 

No. 

Per Cent 

No. 

No. 

Per Cent 


Entering 

Completing 

Completing 

Entering 

Completing Completing 


H.S. 

n. S. 

IL S. 

H. S. 

H.S. 

H.S. 

Boys 

96 

55 

57 . 29 ± 3.4 

85 

29 

34.12*3.5 

Girls 

97 

57 

58,76^3.4 

in 

60 

5 +- 05 - 3-2 

Total 

193 

112 

58.03*2.4 

196 

89 

45.41*2.4 


Table VI shows that 58.03 per cent of the village group grad¬ 
uate from high school, but only 45.41 per cent of the rural group 
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graduate. In terms of persistence as shown by Jligh“Sch(^ol gratl- 
uation, the village group excels the rural grrtup by 12.62 per 
cent. The most striking feature of these data is the difference in 
percentages between the Iwys of each group. In the village 
group, 23.17 per cent more of thclHjys graduate. Only 4.71 per 
cent more of the village girls graduate than the rurnl girls. Tlic 
percentage of the boys and girls gradu.ating in the village group 
is practically the same, but 19.93 F** ruml girls grad¬ 

uate than boys. The data of this section present a definite chal¬ 
lenge to provide an educational program adapted to the needs 
and interests of rural boys. 

Factor VII: Age at Time of High-School Graduation 

Tabi.e VII 


Comparative Age of Village anA Rural Puf4Jt GreAirafitig from 
High School 




VILLAGE JPUIMLI 



AGK 

Boys 

Girii 

Toul 

Jkfii 

Girls 

Toul 

15 . . . 

. . 1 


1 




16 . , . 

» * 4 

4 

8 

.1 

8 

1 1 

17 . . . 

. , 12 

18 

30 

8 

t 4 

22 

18 . . . 

♦ * 2S 

23 

48 

8 


21 

19 . . . 

• * s 

IQ 

‘5 

8 

•7 


20 . . . 

• • 5 

2 

7 

2 

4 

0 

21 . . • 

. . I 


1 


3 

3 

22 . . , 

. . 2 


2 



I 

Total 

55 

57 

112 

29 

60 

89 

Range 

15-22 

16-20 

15-22 

16-20 

16 -22 

16-22 

Mean 

18,05 

17.79 

17.92 

' 7-93 

I 8.1 3 

18.117 


Table VII shows a negligible difference between village 
pupils and rural pupils in the age of completing high school. 
When the girls are considered separately, it is ohscrvcil iliat die 
village girls are .34 of a year younger than the rural giids. 1 )ata 
in Table VII when considered in connection with preceding data 
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reveal that the rural pupils who persevere to graduation repre¬ 
sent a higher selection of their group than the village graduates 
from their respective group. Other data on elimination not 
included in this report substantiate this point of view. A detailed 
examination of the data in Table VII shows that 77,7 per cent 
of the village pupils had graduated by 18 years of age, but only 
60,7 per cent of the rural pupils; a greater percentage of the 
rural pupils had graduated by i6 years of age than the village 
pupils. The extreme ages in the village group are represented 
by the boys, while the extremes in the rural group are represented 
by the girls. 

Factor VIII: Entrance to Advanced Schools 

Table VIII 


Comfarative dumber of Village and Rural Pupils Entering 
Advanced Schools 

VILLAOF, PUPII,3 RURAL PUFII .9 


SEX 

No. Grad, 

No. Ent. 


No, Grad, 

No. Ent, 



from li. S, 

Adv. SchU. 

Per Cent 

from H, S. 

Adv. SchU. 

Per Cent 

Boys 

55 

34 

61.8^4.4 

29 

13 

44 . 8 i: 6.2 

GirJs 

57 

43 

75 - 4 ^ 3-8 

60 

41 

68.3*4,0 

Total 

112 

77 

68.7^3.0 

89 

54 

60.7*3.5 


Table VIII shows that 8 per cent more high-school graduates 
among village pupils enter advanced schools. Among the village 
pupils 13.6 per cent more girls than boys enter advanced schools. 
A similar cojidition exists between rural boys and girls; only 
44.8 per cent of rural boys enter advanced schools, while 68.3 
per cent of rural girls continue their education. This percentage 
of rural girls compares quite favorably with the percentage for 
village girls. The comparatively small percentage of rural male 
graduates entering advanced schools presents an interesting 
problem. 

Table IX shows that 48 per cent or nearly half of the village 
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pupils enter college, while 24.4 per cent or approximately one 
fourth of the rural pupils enter college. Six village pupils enter 
normal school as compared with 13 rural pupils. Fifteen village 
pupils and 9 rural pupils entered business sclumls. Further data 
indicated that 7 of the village pupils planned to teach in the 

Factor IX: Type of Advanced School Entered 


Table IX 

Types of Advoneei School Entered by ViHage and Rural PupUs 

VILLAGE yUPII4 AURAL PUPILt ^ 


type of school 

Boya 

Girls 

“*'T^ur 



Total 

College 

24 

13 

37 

9 

4 

13 

Normal school 

1 

5 

6 


n 

*3 

Training class 


I 

I 


10 

10 

Business school 

5 

10 

«5 

3 

6 

9 

Hospital 

I 

8 

9 


6 

6 

Dental dispensary 


K 

t 


1 

1 

Embalming school 

1 


1 




School of music 


1 

I 


1 

1 

Institutes 

2 

3 

S 




Missionary school 


I 

I 




Agricultural school 




I 


1 

Totnl 

34 

43 

77 


41 



elementary school, one of which was a boy. In the rural group, 
23 selected elementary-grade teaching as a vocation, all of 
whom were girls. Tliis study indicates a tendency of rural high- 
school graduates towards rural teaching. In general, the village 
group selected a wider range of activity for their training. 
Cheaper advanced training seems to have influenced the riiiiil 
pupils in their selection of a vocation. 

SUMMARY 

I. In general, pupils from village elementary schools exhibit 
considerably greater persistence in the various elements of this 
study than pupils from rural elementary schools, 
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2. There was 12.6 per cent greater elimiiiatioji in the rural 
group than in the village group. 

3. Village boy drop-outs spend on the average 2.68 years in 
high school before leavingj village girl drop-outs, 2.02 years. 
Corresponding data for rural pupils arc 2.00 and 1.88, respec¬ 
tively. 

4. For the village group, the greatest elimination comes after 
two yearsj for the rural group, after one year. 

5. In both groups, boys in general leave school earlier than 
girls. 

6. Rural boys ranked highest in elimination, with 65.88 per 
cent, 

7. A definite relationship exists between high-school achieve¬ 
ment and persistence. 

8. Village pupils on the average earn the eighth-grade cer¬ 
tificate five months earlier than rural pupils. 

9. In terms of high-school graduation, the village group sur¬ 
passes the rural group by 12.6 per cent. Difference in age at time 
of graduation between the two groups is negligible. 

10. Village drop-outs coinjdctc a greater number of Regents 
subjects than rural drop-outs. In the case of village pupils, the 
ratio between the time spent in high school and the commen¬ 
surate number of Regents subjects passed is approxitnately i.oo j 
for rural pupils, the natio is .75. 

11. Village drop-outs are on the average nine months older 
than rural drop-outs. 

12. The average rural drop-out leaves school soon after the 
compulsory age limit, 

13. A higher percentage of village pupils enter advanced 
schools. Girls of both groups excel boys in this respect. 



“WORDS/’ “CODES,” AND “TRAITS” IN 
CMARACTER EDUCATION 

MI 1.0 L. WHITTAKER 
I^orthcrn Illinoh Siau 7 Viac/;m doUcfie 
lU Kalf*y HH^'h 

Character education is suffering at the hands of its friends. 
The new interest which has recently arisen in the ficltl of charac¬ 
ter education is resulting in a flood of new “jilans,” “organi/a- 
tions,” and "methods” in this field which threaten to engulf Us. 
Without doubt these various schemes are directed and sponsored 
by persons whose motives arc sincere, but whose 7,cal, unfortu¬ 
nately, outweighs their knowledge. Investigation rc\'c.als the 
fact that few character-education plans in vogue texlay arc able 
to stand up under the relentless scrutiny of the chamctcr- cduca- 
tion specialist.^ 

It is little short of pathetic to olrscrvc the genuine sincerity 
and naivete with which the instigators of many of these plans 
publish them to the world. The chief e<|uipiucnt which many of 
these persons possess is a pious wish to engage in character build¬ 
ing and agroup of children who cannot escape, let it lie in public 
school, religious school, or club. These enthusiasts arc delving 
into the problem of character education utterly oblivious to the 
importance of expert knowledge of the .subject and totally 
unmindful of the extreme delicacy of the human mechanisms 
with which they arc dealing. X^erhaps the two greatest services 
which the character-education specialist could render at the pres¬ 
ent time would be, first, somehow to convince these overenthu- 
slastic persons that the development of chaiactcr is a highly 
complicated process, to be conducted only under the dlrcxtlon of 
those who have been technically trained in the field and, second, 
to make available in nontechnical language to those who are 

' For n critiMl review of prcvailiiiR itlivn* rihI nintiiiil# i(f ( li:ir.ui.T nlin minii, 
llugli Hnrishonic’s Charaettr hi llt/man tlfloliam, l*iri I (NVw Y..rk: fli.irlrs 
Scribner’s Sons, 193*), XlV + 367 pages. 
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responsible for the training of children the approved principles 
upon which a sound character development should rest. 

All of us in the past have been guilty of teachbig what we 
knew very little about. Next to the man who knows, we honor 
him who knows that he doesn’t know, while the most dangerous 
are those who know not, Init know not that they know not. The 
writer h.astcns to state th.at our most profound students of charac¬ 
ter education quite willingly place themselves in the category of 
those who know not but know that they know not. Nevertheless, 
a sufficient body of experimental data have been accumulated in 
recent years to justify us in asserting in all humility that there 
are certain principles relating to the field of character develop¬ 
ment about which we are fairly certain and which are supported 
by a reasonable amount of objective evidence. It is to the discus¬ 
sion of these data that this paper is devpted. 

There are certain conceptions of character education which 
are current today that are not in accord with ovir present knowl¬ 
edge of character development. The first of these erroneous con- 
ceptiojis which will be discussed is that talking to children about 
character development will result in character growth. 

Talking to children about conduct has become an obsession 
with most people who deal with children. Words, words, words 
have become a cheap substitute for sound methods of character 
training. The mother admonishes her child to love the right and 
abhor the wrongj the minister exhorts his flock to live the good 
life^ the Sunday school teacher gathers about her a wiggling 
group of human dynamos and talks to them in a vain and mis¬ 
guided effort to direct their lives along approved lines, while 
school teachers and principals lecture children en masse upon 
the value of right conduct. Talking to children, or better, talking 
with tliem Is not in itself to be condemned entirely. It may pave 
the way for action, but the fatal flaw in the “word process” of 
character training lies in the fact that the temptation is well-nigh 
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universal to depend exclusively uj>on woixls to guide conduct 
ratKcr than upon the action which should follow words. If no 
immediate opportunity to act follows our w<*rds, then our W(jrds 
are sterile. Human beings are so constituted that when a desire 
to act is not satisfied, the act takes place in the imagination. 'The 
individual soon finds this a satisfying suIrstiliUc for :icti(»n. 
Hartshornc believes that even the story, taken by itself, prob¬ 
ably docs more harm than good in character education, since it 
encourages one’s propensity “to indulge his imagination at the 
expense of his conduct.”® Here it is that d-iydreaming with all 
of its demoralizing consequences ni.ay have its origin. 

Probably the greatest single misfortune that has l>cfallen our 
whole educational system is the widespread worship of wcjrds as 
a substitute for teaching. The l)clief that we can educate children 
by talking to them is deeply entrenched in the minds of teachers 
everywhere. In spite of the overwhelming evidence t he inade¬ 
quacy of mere words in teaching, wc have yet to learn that it is 
not what the teacher says but what the child does that educates 
him. Teaching consists in causing others to learn and learning is 
reacting. How greatly this point of view svould reduce the num¬ 
ber of real teachers wc can only contemplate, 

But this I plainly see, 

That if talking were teaching 
Wc all would pedagogues Iw. 

Applying the above principles of character education, wc 
know that children may be taught to recite certain words about 
conduct with no accompanying change in overt Iwhavlor. Olijec- 
tive evidence is not lacking to establish the fact that b\u siiglu 
correlation exists between moral knowledge and character, 
Hightower® has shown that the correlation l)etween Biblical 
knowledge and moral conduct is practically zero and in some 

*0^. cit,, p, 13. 

P. R. Hightower, Biblical InformiUinn in Relation ui Clliawtcr ami Coininci. 
Univorsiiy of Iowa Sliidies in Character, Vol. HI, No. a, Iowa City, la. 
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cases it is negative, while Hartshorne and May* quote experi¬ 
ments showing that classes which have been given an intensive 
course in the study oi honesty were no more honest at the close 
of the course than Ijeforc, and no more honest than the control 
group which had not taken the course. The Ten Commandments 
have been studied for thirty centuries and have been memorized 
by millions, yet he would be a brave soul, indeed, who would 
ask us to believe that this knowledge has yielded returns in 
improved moral conduct. Teaching character by precept has been 
outlawed both by the psychological laws of learning and by our 
actual experience, yet how reluctant we are to give it up! 

Out of the attempt to teach character development by words 
has come the use of character codes. If the point of view pre¬ 
viously expressed is sound we are in a position to challenge the 
so-called code method of character education. The basic idea of 
the code method seems to be that the learning of tire words com¬ 
prising the code will somehow be translated into good conduct. 
It is argued that the code, when memorized, creates a desirable 
attitude towards certain phases of conduct which forms the basis 
of character. No such results have been established experi¬ 
mentally. Moreover, attitudes imposed from without have the 
general effect of all propaganda j namely, a tendency to degrade 
personality.® Healthy attitudes grow only out of experiences 
and cannot be safely imposed from without. The only healthy 
attitudes ai e those which are the product of the child’s life con¬ 
tacts with school, home, and playgroup. 

A further objection to conduct codes, Including conduct slo- 
ga2is, lies in their extremely generalized nature. Brevity seems 
to be a characteristic of all codes, whereas it is held by students 
of character education that the characteristics of desirable conduct 

* llu/jli Ilartalionic a ml Mark A. May, Sfudies in Deceit. Book 1 of Chciractor Edu¬ 

cation Inquiry! SuhIIcs in ikc Nainrc of Character (New York: Tcaclicrs College, 
Columlua University, 1928), 3 f 58 - 37 i, 

* Hugh Ilartaliorne, *‘How Can Kthical Altitudes be 'Taught?** Proceedings of the 
Midwest Conference of the Chicago As^ciadon for Cliild Study and Parent Educa¬ 
tion, 1932, p. 7. 
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In any fieJd cannot be encompassed in a single word or phrase. 
The attempt to do so is sadly misleading and tends to distort the 
very nature ot character development, Dewey says in this con¬ 
nection, ‘^Moral and legsil schemes that attempt the imp)>ssihlc 
in the way of definite formulation compensate for explicit strict¬ 
ness in some lines by implicit looseness in others. The only truly 
severe code is the one which foregoes ciKHricatli»n, throwing 
responsibility for judging each case upon the agcitt c<»nccrncd, 
imposing upon them the burden of discovery and adaptation.”® 
It may be said also that the acceptance of the ctnlc by the indi¬ 
vidual usually involves a definite and all-inclusive promise to 
obey the code. There is no doubt in the mind of the psychologist 
of the demoralizing effect upon char;ictcr of unfulfilled prom¬ 
ises and broken oaths. The oath, “upon my honor,” when repeat¬ 
edly broken, as it necessarily must be because boys arc human, 
can result in nothing less than a weakening t)f moral cUanicicr. 
In one of the widely used character codes the child is confronted 
by no less than forty definite promises, each iK'ginning with the 
words ‘T will.” 

Closely associated with the character code is the trait method 
of developing character. In fact, tlie two arc practically insepa¬ 
rable, The code sets up the objective to l>c attained while its 
attainment is secured by developing the particular train with 
which it is associated. Here we meet intrenched tradition in nil its 
glory, Belief in character traits has been the religion of moral 
teachers throughout all genenations. The trait method of charac¬ 
ter education is all but universal today—in public school, relig¬ 
ious school, and in boys’ and girls’ clubs. It will die hard for there 
is something so satisfying In the definiteness of purpose which it 
is so easy to express in the naming of the sj^cclfic traits, to be 
developed. What is so simple as to lay our plans to implant in 
the child those tmits of honesty, courtesy, depcndalnlily, coi>p“ 

“John Dewer, Hunmn Nmra Conduct (New York: Henry Hnh ajul t'orn- 
pany, 1912), p. 103. 
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eration, and all the rest? When the process has been completed, 
we have developed a being who possesses sterling character! 

Hartshorne and May, although not the first to challenge the 
validity of the trait method of character development, were the 
first to establish objectively the principle of the specificity of 
conduct. Their findings give little comfort to the proponents of 
the trait theory. No evidence was found by these authors to indi¬ 
cate that consistency of conduct existed in children beyond that 
attributable to chance. In other words, children do not develop 
traits of character but habits of conduct, with little carry-over 
from one situation to another. To assume that conduct in a spe¬ 
cific situation is the result of a trait which the actor possesses is 
to plunge us at once into a psychological absurdity. “Trait” is a 
name used to indicate the degree of consistency of conduct and 
is consequently the end product. It should in no sense be used to 
explain the cause of conduct. To assume that a trait exists as an 
entity from which flows conduct, good or bad, is but a belief in 
magic. To endeavor to implant the trait of honesty so that chil¬ 
dren will be honest, or the trait of courtesy in order to make 
them courteous is a hopeless mixture of cause and effect. The 
thermometer does not regulate the temperature nor does the 
crowing of the cock cause the sun to rise. 

The theory of the transfer of training has been well under¬ 
stood by educators for many years but wc have balked when it 
came to applying this knowledge to character education. Yet we 
are in possession of a sufficient body of experimental data today 
upon which we may state with a considerable degree of certainty 
that conduct is a function of the specific situation which confronts 
the actor and not a consequence of general training. If conduct 
situations possess common elements, then, learning to function 
in one will influence conduct in the other, but let the common 
elements be wanting, as they usually are, and no prediction can 
be made from one situation to another. 
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Even though we agree that character traits arc end products of 
character developinentj we shall still regard the conscious 
attempt to develop them as undesirable. In the first place, it is 
largely a waste of time to teach children that certain cliaractcr 
traits are desirable. 

“Every youngster of school age knows that he. is supimscd to 
be honest rather than to steal, that he is supjmscd to be polite 
rather than mdc, that he is supposed to cooperate ratlicr than be 
selfish, and so on. The trouble all comes in the applic.ition. It is 
not teaching a child anything new to teach him such a code of 
standards. "What he needs is liclp in seeing tbc implications of 
such matters for daily living.”’ What is needed is that children 
should learn how to meet specific situ.aticms and lu»w to achieve 
specific responses, rather than to mcmorij’.c conduct cotlcs or to 
strive to attain certain abstract traits. 

Moreover, the common list of “character trails” arc not in 
themselves virtues, as has been shown by other writers on this 
subject, They may even becomes vices since the procctis <if devel¬ 
oping the trait often creates the tendency to avcrdcveloji it. The 
overdevelopment of courtesy is exemplified in the historic inci¬ 
dent of a certain young gallant who placed his velvet cloak in a 
mud puddle so that the queen might cross the puddle instead of 
walking around, and the overdevelopment of honesty, in another 
incident no less historic, of a future president of the United 
States, walking two miles (or was it fivc?)> upon a dark and 
stormy night to return two cents in change taken by mistake from 
a widowed lady. And wc shall always be able to refer to that 
classic example of moronic obedience of the Iwy who stood on the 
burning deck. 

Furthermore, traits are not in themselves virtues iKicause in 
the process of their development they often lose their luuv.il sig ¬ 
nificance. Trustworthiness, loyalty, obedience, helpfulness, and 
bravery are qualities as necessary to the successful gangster as to 

Tcnlli Yearbook, Dcpartmenl ot Sbpcniitcnrieiice, Naiiotj:!) KtliicJtcioii .Ai-wx 
p. 47 . 
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the boy scouts Thus It comes sibout that one may seek to develop 
many of the so-called valuable traits without in any way associat¬ 
ing them with moral conduct and hence be no further along the 
road to the achievement of real character thaii before,® 

This entire discussion brings us face to face with the much 
discussed question of direct moral instruction. It is difficult to 
see how a system of character education based upon words, codes, 
and traits can avoid being emphatically a direct method of charac¬ 
ter education, There are sound objections to the direct method 
and the tendency of present-day students seems to be distinctly 
away from it. Children may easily be led to form the habit of 
introspection and, as a consequence^ withch^aw within themselves, 
much to the detriment of their mental health. The old type of 
direct religious instruction has no doubt been responsible for an 
unmeasured amount of juvenile morbidity. The writer has dis¬ 
cussed this problem in a previous article,** 

Moreover, one of the grave difficulties in direct moral instruc¬ 
tion is the tendency, especially among adolescents, to assume a 
contemptuous attitude towards a formal program of moral train¬ 
ing, This is perhaps one of the important reasons for the decided 
falling off of Sunday school attendance as children emerge into 
adolescence. 

The foregoing criticisms of prevailing methods of character 
education are based on the researches (but in some cases upon 
the opinion only) of recognized specialists in character education, 
It is the hope of the writer that these criticisms may result in 
bringing these methods under even more careful scrutiny, to the 
end that unsound methods of character education may be aban¬ 
doned. It is time that we should cease toying with so vital a 
problem as character education and that wc should strive with all 
earnestness to develop procedures that arc psycliologically and 
sociologically sound. 

* For an admimblc presentation of the case against t/ie trait method of character 
training, ice the Tenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Educa¬ 
tion Association, pp. 44-50. 

® ‘‘Adolescent Relig-ion In Relation to Mental Hyg'iene,” R^ligtotis 
XXVII (November 1932.)) 811-17. 



MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE CHANGES 
DURING AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN COLLEGE SOCIOLOGY 


J. R. OERBKRICll ANt) A. W. JAMISON 
Univcriity of ArMatisai 

The recognition that other than the factual or informational 
outcomes of instruction can be measured has l.>ccn growing 
among educators during the past decade or two. It has come to 
be recognized that the acquisition of factual knowledge is most 
significantly evidenced by changes in attitudes and m(xlc*s of con¬ 
duct, While objective measurement of overt conduct encounters 
many difficulties, attitudes have of late l)een measured with rea¬ 
sonably high efficiency. 

This article reports an investigation of attitude changes during 
a one-semester course in college sociology. Two sections of the 
University of Arkansas introductory course in stKiology were the 
basis for the investigation during the first semester of 1931- 
1932. A 75-item test requiring Student reactions to statements 
dealing with problems to be taken up during the course was pre¬ 
pared by the authors and filled out hy the .students at the liegin- 
nlng of the semester and again at the conclusion of the course. 
The following directions show the method by which the students 
indicated their attitudes towards the statements of the reaction 
test. 


Directions', Indicate your opinion about each of the st.’itemcnts given 
below by drawing a circle .iround one of the niiinhcrs in the m.irgin. 
The meaning of the numbers is as follows: 

(^^+J 0 — I —2 If you feel that the statement is utterly am! 

unqu.ilifialily true, so tliat mi one who had 
n fairly good undersuimliiig of the subject 



could .sincerely ami honestly lirlirvr it falsc 
~2 If you feel that it is [iroliahly true or true in 
large degree 



hieasuremetu of Auituds Changes iiy 

+a +1 ® “■! — 2 If you fed tlial it is quite undecided, an open 

question, or one upon wliich you arc not 
ready to express an opinion 

+2 +i 2 If you feel that it is probably false or false in 

large degree 

+2 0 —•! ^—2) If you feel that the statement is utterly and 

iiiKpialinably false, $0 that no one who had a 
fairly gtaul understanding of the subject 
could sincerely and hoficstly believe it true 

The number and percentage of students in agreement and dis¬ 
agreement with each statement were computed for both initial 
and final responses. For this purpose, H-a and -|-1 responses were 
taken to indicate agreement and —2 and — x responses to repre¬ 
sent disagreement. For 72 of the 75 items the responses obtained 
ranged from -1-2 to —2. Reactions to only three items, there¬ 
fore, were restricted to four of the five possible types of response. 
Further evidence to show the controversial nature of the items 
and to illustrate that real differences of opinion existed was 
obtained from the size of the minority groups responding to each 
item. Agreement or disagreement was expressed by a group 
numbering less than eight per cent of all students for only seven 
of the 75 items. 

A few items representative of those for which the greatest 
change from initial to final attitude occurred arc given below. 

Percentages 


Item 

Civilization may become so complex that it 

Response 

hutsal Final 

will break of its own weight, 

Man’s (Icpejulence upon religion is tlie result 
of a fear of the unknown—powers of the 

Agree 

27 

58 

universe, wJmt follows death, etc, 
Iinmigratiofi of oriental races into the United 
States sliould be permitted on the same basis 

Agree 

69 

91 

as immigration of Europeans. 

Sterilization of tlic feeble-minded and other 

Disagree 

63 

82 
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Prrcni{rtgfii 


litm 


/m/w/ Fhtfil 

types of mcaul dcfcctii^'C!* should bft required 
by law. 

Agree 

79 

98 

Admin 1 st ration of justice Is im|vartial and fair 
to all classes. 


7« 

95 

Tlie dissemination of knowledge ennternin^ 
hirtli control should be ciicour.iged. 

Agrre 

71 

87 


A comparison of initial and final opinions for the type of 
response—agree or disagree—on which ihc greater change 
occurred showed a median change of 8.9 percent. A similar com¬ 
parison for the most popular response on the initial expression of 
attitude showed a median change of 7.4 jKr cent. These facts 
indicate that the change in point of view during the progress of 
the course was at least not a negligible one. 

Table I presents evidence concerning the reliabiliiy of the 
difference between initial and final responses for three different 
types of attitude measures. The method of deriving cacit type of 
measure is shown below. 

I. Undecided response—number of 0 respumes given hy each 
student 

a. Extreme responses—number of -I'l and ~~-l responses 
given by each student. 

3. Radicalism-conservatism—a weighted score (derived by 
weighting the five types of possible responses -|"a, ••( ■ t, 0, —i, 
and—a, reading from left to right in the directions given nl>ovc) 
based on the SS items agreed upon by five qualified judges as 
being those for which extreme responses indicated a definitely 
radical or conservative attitude.* 

The differences between initial and final responses arc shown 
in Table I in terms of the probable crroi-s of the difFerenccs 

'■Pof this inc.isure, rcijioiiKt (ending lowiirds r.i<liraliaiii were («»t!iive 

wc'jBhiinffj and responut teiidinfr towards coiivrri'.sii«iii ww aMif’nril i)<'({fi(ivc 
weightings, in Imrenony with the ojnnions of (he five judges, 'I’he fact (liat (he ■!' a 
response was the conservative point of vicsv on lome iiciiis .md il>e radiral point of 
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between mean scores. A difference more than four times its prob-t 
able error is an indication of a real or significant difference 
between the two comparable measures. 

Table I 

Differences Between Itiiliel and FmaL Mean Scores Based on 
Several Measures of Attitude 


DfFF. 


ATTITUDE 

INITIAL (n 

= 60) PINAL (N = 60) 


P. E.” 

P.E. 

MEASURE 

MEAN 

S.D. 

MEAN S,D. 

DIFP.*+ 

diff. 

diff. 

Undecided response 


6.76 

10.50 5,79 

-3.23 

0.78 

4*14 

Extreme response 
Eadicalism- 

31*80 

10.38 

35.ao iz.SiV 

3.40 

1 - 4 + 

^1.36 

conscrvatiBin^ 

-3*17 

i3iio 

a,25 U.49 

5 * 4 ^ 

1.52 

3*57 


♦Negative 5 Corc 8 tend towards conservatism ^ positive scores towards radicalism, 
♦♦Positive dilTercnccfi show a gain in mean score for the final measure over the initial 
measure j negative differences show a loss. 

Mean scores on undecided responses of 13.73 and ro.50 for 
the initial and final attitudes differ by 4.14 times the probable 
error of the difference. This fact indicates that a definite decrease 
in indecision occurred during the progress of the course. Al¬ 
though the number of extreme responses was greater for the 
final expression, the difference of 3.40 between initial and final 
mean scores was only 2.36 times its probable error. This figure 
suggests a probable change towards more definite conclusions in 
the final expression of attitude. The reciprocal nature of these 
two measures is shown by the above findings, for great indecision 
is apparently accompanied by slight use of decisive or extreme 
responses and a relatively slight degree of indecision by greater 
use of decisive responses. 

The change in the direction of more radical responses at the 
end of the course is shown by the mean scores of —3.17 and 2,2s 
for the initial and final responses on the measure of radicalism- 

view on otlicrs made this scoring modifiention necemry^* Tlic judges were allowed 
to exercise their own judgment in defining a radical and a conservative point of 
view, although liberal and reactionary were (suggested in further explanation of 
those terms. 
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conservatism. The difference between these mean scores is 3.57 
times its probable error, which indicates that the chances of a 
significant difference arc 99 in 100.® Here again the evidence 
indicates a probable relationship Ijclwccn two of the attitude 
measures. The increase in the use of cxircinc responses parallels 
a tendency towards greater liberalism, which suggest.^ the proba¬ 
bility that decisiveness of attitude is directly related to tenden¬ 
cies towards liberalism. 

Kornhauser/ who dealt with attitude changes during a three- 
term course in economics at the University of Chicago, tjhtaincd 
results differing from the above in some respects. While agree¬ 
ment is found with respect to a dccrc.isc in undecided responses 
and a tendency towards greater liberalism, Kornhauscr’s find¬ 
ings for extreme responses differ from those of the present 
study. He reported a significant decrease in the use of extieme 
responses, while the findings of the present .study, .ilthtuigh not 
significant, are definitely in the opposite direction. It is true, of 
course, that differences between the items and the mcthmls of 
stating them might account for this Jade of agreement in the 
findings of the two studies. 

Sex differences for both initial and final responses arc shown 
by the data In Table II. The differences between mean scores 
obtained by the men and women show consistency in the direc¬ 
tion of differences for comparable initial and final measures. The 
mean scores further Indicate that the men were less undecided, 
expressed their attitudes by fewer extreme responses, and tended 
to be less conservative than was true of the women. It appears, 
therefore, that the women indicated their attitudes by more 
extreme responses on some Items and yet showed greater inde¬ 
cision on others than did the men. The reliability of these dif ■ 

*H, E. Garrett, S/alis/ici in Psychology and lidura/ioii (New Vork: LoitRinaiin, 
Green and Company, 1921$), p< 93* 

* Arthur W, Kornitautcr, "Changes in the Intormalimt nnil Aiiiunin of SUnlmn 
in Bn EcotiotniM CourM,” Journal of Kducalhnal Restareh, XXII (Nnveniher 
1930), 488-98. 
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ferencea is somewhat in doubt, because of the fact that too few 
cases are available to validate the application of the more refined 
statistical technique used in Table I, 

Table H 

Sax Differences on Several Measures of Attitude for Initial asid 

Fhsal Resfonses 

COEFFICIENT OF 


TYPE OF 


MEN (n 

=35) 

WOMEN (n“ 25) 


VARIADJEITV** 

MEASURE 

TEST 

meaH 

S.D. 

MEAN 

S. D. 

01FP.’*' 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Undecided 

Initial 

1 a,at 

6.S1 


6.^7. 


55 .« 

43 .<J 

response 

Final 

9.99 

6.11 

11.22 

5 .ai 

—1.23 

61.2 

46.4 

Extreme 

Initial 

31.54 

11.2t 


9.0S 

*• 0.52 

35.5 

28.2 

response 

Final 

33.77 

ia.63 

37 ‘io 

12.87 

- 3-43 

37.4 

34.6 

Radicalism- 

Initial 

*-^.43 

12.71 

^4.20 

ij.715 

1.77 

36.8 

42,0 

conserv¬ 

atism 

Final 

a.43 

10.31 

2.00 

iz .96 

0.43 

z5.i 

37*0 


^Positive differences indicate higher mean scores for the men) negative diiTcrcnccs 
indicate higher mean scores for the women. 

♦♦The coefficients of variability for the rJidi call sin-conservatism measure were com¬ 
puted from mean scores transmuted so that tiic zero point) instead of occurring near 
the center of the distribution of scorcS) was arbitrarily act at the lowest score of the 
series. The S. D. remains unafTcctcd by such transmutation, and (he V, being a rela¬ 
tive and not an absolute measure, may be considered valid for the comparisons made. 

The coefficients of variability* listed in the last two columns 
indicate the relative dispersion or variability of the attitude 
scores for the men and women. For undecided responses and 
extreme responses, the variability shown by the scores of the men 
is the greater. However, the women show considerably greater 
variability on the radicalism-conservatism scores. This fact indi¬ 
cates the probability that, although the men were less conserva¬ 
tive, the women tended to distribute themselves more widely 
over the radicalism-conservatism scale. 

Coefficients of correlation were also computed between both 
initial and final scores for the three measures and final semester 
marks in the course. The coefficients were, on the whole, indica¬ 
tive of relatively slight degrees of relationships, as the range 

‘Garrett, op. at., p. 41, 
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from—.24 to .29 shows. Relationships iKtwccn final responses 
axid semester marks were closer than those i>ascd on initial 
responses. The correlation coefficients arc also lacking in com¬ 
plete reliability, so tentative conclusions only can be drawn. 
Scholastic success in sociology tends to be invci-sely related to 
indecision of attitude (—.24 .08), and to lie directly related 
to decision of attitude (.29 dz .08), and to a tendency towards a 
radical or liberal point of view (.25 dz ,08). 

The above results arc in harmony with those of Kornhauscr,'' 
who found low coefficients and only slight consistency of rela¬ 
tionships among some fifty coefficients obtained from combina¬ 
tions of such variables as attitude scores, scholarship ratings, and 
scores on both intelligence and achievement tests. Allport® 
reports a correlation coefficient of .21 between radicalism and 
college grades, a result tending to substantiate the “r** of .25 zt 
.08 obtained for that relationship in this study. 

Table III presents data concerning the significance of differ- 

Table III 

Differences in Radtcalism-Conservalistn Between Initial and Final 
Meats Scores for Items Grouped According to an Arbitrary 
Subject Classification 

NUMBER I’U'I'. 


OF 

RE¬ 

INITIAL 

PINAL 


P. P. 

P. R. 

CLASSIFICATION ITEMS 

SPONSES 

MEAN 

9 , D. 

MEAN 

Ss Oe 

nipp. 

(HIT. 

cliff. 

Criminology 

4 

236 

0*33 

I.J 9 

0.47 

1.(14 

0.14 

0.10 

t .40 

Governmental policies 

9 

521 

o.a ( 

1.24 

0.21 

t.a6 

0.01 

0,0 s 

0,10 

Industry 

3 

176 

0,32 

1p22 

0.32 

1.20 

0.00 

0.09 

0,00 

Marriage, the family 

S 

473 

0.20 

1.51 

0*38 

1.67 

0.18 

0,07 

^■57 

Modern institutions 

8 

468 

-^.15 

»‘35 

0.06 

1.40 

o.zl 

0.06 

3-50 

Kacc problems 

8 

47 ? 

-0.78 

I.Z9 

-0,9 a 

1,23 

-0,14 

0.0 5 

1.80+ 

Religion 

7 

401 

^0,05 

1*44 

0,19 

1.49 

D.14 

0.07 

3.43 

Trends of civilization 

8 

475 

^.16 

le 49 

0.03 

1.5* 

0.1 9 

0.07 

a.71 


♦Indicates tendency towards greater coinervaiisni 1 .all oihert, cxceiiiitig tlwl fur 
industry, tend towards less conservative points of view. 

^ ICornhauBcr, cit% 

'G, W. Allporl, "The Composition of Political Altitudes/' Atnirkan Journal of 
Sociology, "X.XJCV (September 1919)1 aio-jj. 
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ences between initial and final responses to test items grouped 
according to an arbitrary subject classification. The changes on 
the radicalism-conservatism scale are evaluated in terms of the 
probable errors of the differences. The radical end of the scale 
is designated by positive values and the conservative end by 
negative values. 

The data of Table III show no differences of unquestionable 
reliability. Differences divided by their probable errors yield 
quotients of 3.50 and 3.43 for items dealing with modern insti¬ 
tutions and religion, respectively. The chances of significance for 
these differences are both 99 out of 100. With the exception of 
items dealing with race problems and those concerning industry, 
all changes are in the direction of a less conservative final attitude. 

For items dealing with race problems, the quotient of 2.80 for 
the difference between mean scores and its probable error indi¬ 
cates 97 chances in 100 of a tendency towards greater conserva¬ 
tism. Although a greater tendency towards conservatism would 
normally be expected on this issue in Southern institutions, only 
half of the items in this group dealt with problems concerning 
the Negro, It is not clear, furthermore, why the initial to final 
change should be in the direction of still greater conservatism 
on this issue. 

The results of the above table are preponderantly in the direc¬ 
tion of a less conservative attitude at the end of the course than 
at its beginning, although no single change of attitude shows 
complete significance. Furthermore, these results are completely 
in harmony with those shown for the radicalism-conservatism 
measure in. Table I. There is considerable evidence to justify the 
belief not only that tendencies towards liberalism developed 
during the progress of the course, but also that these liberalizing 
tendencies pertained more definitely to certain problems of a 
sociological nature than to others. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An attitude-reaction test consisting of 75 items of a sociologi¬ 
cal nature was given to 60 University of Arkansas students in the 
introductory sociology course both at the start and close of the 
first semester, 1931-1932. The following summary indic.itcs the 
nature of the most important findings. 

That the test was made up largely of ctmtroversial items is 
shown by the fact that real differences of student upini»>n existed 
both for initial and final responses. A significant decrease in ijide- 
cision of response was accomp.anicd by a strong but not reli.ible 
tendency towards greater decisiveness of final responses. Chances 
numbering 99 out of 100 show the probability of a final attitude 
less conservative than the initial expression. 

A correlation coefficient between scholastic success in sociology 
and radicalism-conservatism scores, although not wholly relia¬ 
ble, indicates that liberalism may be slightly related to scholastic 
success. Scholastic success is inversely related to indecision of 
attitude, but the coefficients are not wholly reliable for either the 
initial or the final comparison. 

Classification of the items selected by five judges to Iw those 
involving questions of radicalism-conser\'atism into eight arbi¬ 
trary subject groups yielded no differences of statistical relia¬ 
bility between initial and final responses. Greatest tendencies 
towards a less conservative final attitude were found for items 
relating to modern institutions and religion, while for race prob¬ 
lems the tendency was towards greater conservatism. 

The degree to which liberalizing the point of view of students 
in sociology is considered a logical objective of such a coui-se will 
determine the significance of attitude studies of this nature. It 
may be that attitude measures will one d.iy Ik: i)erfccte<l and 
validated to the point that they will become an integral part of 
testing in the social sciences. 
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The Intelligent Man^s Review of Europe Today^ by G. D. H. 
Cole and Margaret Cole* New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
^933^ pag^^s. 

TJik book Is concerned primarily with tlic political, economic, and 
social (lcvc!opnicj)l3 in postwar Kuropc< "ro the American reader who 
lias been so deeply engrossed in the rapidly changing situation in Ins own 
country that he has failed to sec its relationship to the international situa¬ 
tion, this book offers a splendid opportunity to gain a broader if not a 
more hopeful outlooki Eventually \vc must approve or disapprove current 
efforts looking towards recovery in the United States in the light of more 
defensible criteria than confidence or lack of confidence in the President. 
The recovery efforts of our European neighbors, some of which are 
being duplicated in our own country, deserve careful study. We talk 
glibly of Socialism, Fascism, Communism, controlled inflation, and many 
other panaceas for our troubled times. Europe has tried them all. 

What Everybody Wants to Know About Moneyy planned and 
edited by G. D, H. Cole. New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 1933? 
435 P^ges. 

It is high praise indeed to state that this book almost lives up to its title, 
Mr. Cole and the nine economists from Oxford who collaborated with 
him have presented a splendid treatment of money, banking, credit, debt, 
international finance, inflation and the gold'Standard, and the relationship 
of all these to world economic problems. Tlic writers have tried to present 
their subjects in such a ^vay as to be comprehensible to the educated reader 
who is not a specialist in economics, and at the same time to avoid super¬ 
ficiality. A fundamental point of view throughout is that there are many 
factors other than the monetary factor which are essential to restoration 
or maintenance of economic stability. 

Social Reconstrnctiony by Harold Rugg and Marion Krueger* 
New York: The John Day Company, 1933, 140 pages. 

This book is a study guide for group and class discussion. The purpose 
of the book is ‘'to help focus thought upon the insistent current problems 
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of social rcconstruclion.'* These arc introductory sctiions dealing with the 
first and second industrial revolutions^ with <!Xi>cnmenls with individual¬ 
ism in business and government in the industrial touiuric!;, and consid¬ 
ering the question as to whether we arc now at the end uf an cpixli. 'Die 
principal section is concerned with plans for the rcconstmclion of die 
economic-social systems* The last section consider?! the proWems of edu¬ 
cation and consent in a democratic stKiciy. Inhere arc rxccllcnl Selected 
reading lists accompanying all sections* This iHKik is recommended as a 
guide to the study of current social and economical problems by individ¬ 
uals or groups* 

Technique of Social Investigation^ by C* I.urriKk Kcw 
York: Harper ajid Brothers, 1934, 315 p^iges* 

Were the supplementary phrascj “A Primer/* attached to the lilk, this 
book would be correctly described. This does not imply a criiicJsni of the 
content but rather only of its somewhat misleading title* For nne who has 
had no experience in research in the social sciences and who desires a 
simple, nonstatistical giiidcbook, this volume will be of genuine value. It w 
direct (written in the second person) > orgaiii/ed, and the (loints *irc 
illustrated by brief descriptrans of researches to show both strength and 
weakness of different procedures. 

A Social Basis of Education^ by Harold S. Tuttle. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934, 10 + 5^9 

The aim of the author is to stimulate among educators, in school and 
out, a fuller realization that 'khc service of sociology to education will not 
be fully realized imtii, in the judgments, the habits, and the aiiitudcs of 
every teacher and every parent, the significance of the Sfxial aspects of 
education holds an equal place with those of its individual *^s|>ects,” 

The author has apprOiiched his problem largely from a phrl(ifvO|>liic.il 
point of view, and has drawn profusely from other writers both critical 
of and supporting his own position* His analysis of the educative junction 
of nonschool agencies and their relationship to the sclunj i«* clearly pre¬ 
sented and forcefully written. A careful reading of this bt^ok will rinivince 
the reader that the author has fully achieved hfs pur|H>se. 
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EDITORIAL 

In last month’s editorial comment I expressed the view that 
we have little hope of the contributions of the schools to the 
development of a constructively planned social order and no 
hope that educators themselves would be able to make the school 
an instrument for efiFecting economic and social changes of a 
fundamental sort. 

This judgment was based wholly on the assumption that the 
type of training to which school people had been subjected leaves 
them without the information on economic and social problems 
and the point of view that would be necessary in order to give 
direction towards a planned social order. It was also indicated 
that there is not likely to be any radical change in the situation in 
the near future. This emphasis, however, left wholly out of 
account the fundamental principle involved, namely, the func¬ 
tion of the school as an agency of control and direction, and dealt 
with the practical question as to the possibility of an early con¬ 
tribution in that direction. 

There was, therefore, in this discussion no intention of express¬ 
ing an opinion on the various points of view with reference to 
the function of the school in a planned social order. The editorial 
of the 'Elementary School Journal states these views adequately 
as follows: 

there are tliosc who would make the school an instrument of social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political cjuictism. Xo them the social mission of the school Is the main- 

Copyright 1934? by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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tcnancc of iKe autui quo. They would deny W leachen frctdom of diKuwlon of 
vital current social and economic problwnt. ITicy would have the echool develop in 
youth an emotional aiuchment to the prevailing social philoiophy and an uncritical 
acceptance of the order of rhioga as they find it. A sccund group, and one which hai 
pressed its point of view vigorously in recent months, insms that the kHooI be made 
an instrument for impUmenting such social policy a% l*racKrrs dnlrabk. 

The members of this group would have the teachers c»f the nation forniuhle a plan 
of social reconstruction, and they would employ the scluml as a Hiring of carrying 
that plan into operation. They place squarely on the whmjl the re^jmnwbilily of creat¬ 
ing a new social order. A third group, composetl of progrest^ivc rralist^ regards the 
development of social intelligence as the essential social mission of the Khoiil, These 
people would extend to teachers and pupils alike complete freedom of discuK^ion 
of all issues and all mstllulions, the social ant! intellectual immaiuruy of pupiU 
being the only bar to such diBcussion. They would have pupils trained to gather 
evidence and to evaluate it critically, They believe that il ia the funcuon of the 
school to make the pupil ns intelligent as {Ktssible sviih respect to the social order in 
which he is to live, but they believe that the school cannot and ahoutd not prew upon 
the pupil the acceptance of tpecific plans of social organi^lion or fl|H:rific formulas 
for the solution of social problems. They believe titat a citiaenry with a critical 
understanding of the existing paiiern of economic and social organiitalion can be 
trusted to formulate and to carry into execution its own social imlicict. 

This editorial also quotes a statement by Professor Charters 
which presents its own view. The statement is too long to repeat 
in this editorial but it takes a position which appeals to me as the 
only one possible} namely, that the discussion and intelligent 
understanding of problems inso far as the pupils in various stages 
can understand them is all that we may expect from the school. 
Even the accomplishment of this will require that teachers be¬ 
come more adequately informed on economic and social prob¬ 
lems. My whole contention, and one that has been emphasized 
continuously in the pages of this Journal, is that teachers are 
perhaps less well informed on social matters than any other 
group of intellectuals and the reason for this is the fact that the 
whole training curriculum is directed primarily towards tlic more 
adequate instructions in conventional atrricula and places little 
emphasis upon the method and technique of personality de¬ 
velopment. 


E. G. P. 



MARRIAGE IN ANCIENT CHINA 

RAY ERWIN BABER 
New York Udiversity 

Family solidarity is the cornerstone of Chinese culture. For 
many centuries the family pattern has so dominated every phase 
of social organization—government, labor, religion, education— 
that an adequate treatment of Chinese family life would call for 
a study of the whole social order. Manifestly, one short article 
cannot cover such a scope. However, the social regulations that 
grow up about the family institution are a fairly clear reflection 
of the family ideal that is fixed in the minds of the people. There¬ 
fore, these regulations should reveal, to a considerable extent, 
the broader family pattern, even though some factors must be 
omitted from the picture and the interpretation of others kept to 
the barest minimum. The great sweep of time which Chinese his¬ 
tory covers, and the differences in customs to be found in a coun¬ 
try so vast, make it necessary to use only data which have applied 
to a considerable area and for a considerable period of time, 

MARRIAGE PROHIBITIONS 

One of the earliest marriage prohibitions, and one surviving 
to this day, was that forbidding persons of the same surname to 
marry. An imperial decree of 484 A.D, states that this rule was 
promulgated far back in the Chou dynasty, which was from 122 
to 255 B.C.^ Any one marrying within his clan received sixty 
blows, and the marriage was declared null and void. It was 
feared that such mating would produce weak offspring, in spite 
of the fact that the bearing of the same name often did not afford 
the slightest presumption of a common ancestor.“ In early times 

* E, T, C. Werner, Descriptive Sociology of the Chinesey compiled and abstracted on 
the plan organized by Herbert Spencer (London: Williams and Norgate, 1910), 
P* 

‘Christopher Gardner, "Chinese Laws and Customs,*’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, ms., 15:22i-236, 1883* 
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there was an effort to prevent intcrdass marriage. Particularly 
were officials forbidden to marry actresses or singing girls. But 
these prohibitions were nowhere strictly observed, and no caste 
system resulted therefrom. Officials and nobles heeded them 
least of all. Said Marco Polo, speaking of Kansu Province, **No 
matter how base a woman’s descent may Iw, if she have lx:auiy, 
she may find a husband among the greatest men of the land, the 
man paying the girl’s father and mother a great sum of money, 
according to the bargain that may be made.”* 

A man could not marry his sister’s or brother’s daughter, on 
pain of severe punishment. In fact, marrying within the prohib¬ 
ited degree of relationship might bring the death penaltyj de¬ 
capitation was the fate of the man who ventured to marry any of 
the father’s or grandfather’s former wives. Marriage was pro¬ 
hibited during legal mourning time, but this was often disre¬ 
garded except when mourning for a father or mother. 

Five types of women were considered unfit for marriage: “the 
daughter of a rebellious house; the daughter of a disorderly 
house; the daughter of a house that htis produced criminals for 
more than one generation; the daughter of a leprous house; and 
the daughter who has lost her father and elder brother.”* 

CELIBACY 

The proper age for marriage, in the later feudal period (i aa- 
aai B.C.), was fifteen for the girl and twenty for the young man. 
Celibacy was severely frowned upon, and in some sections not 
permitted, for it reflected on the rule of the local officials. Wer¬ 
ner tells us how Emperor Cheng Kuan (A.D. 627) effectively 
disposed of the leftovers in the matrimonial market. lie issued a 
decree that if a young man over twenty and a girl over fifteen 
were single, the local magistrate sltould marry them with clue 
ceremony. If they were poor, rich neighbors or relatives were 

* Henry Yule, T/ieBook of Ser Marco Polo (London; Mumy, i Sys), »<l ed., i. ifiy. 

* J. Lcgge, TheChmte Clonia (London; TrObner, i tfii-iSyt), I, Prol. p. io,(. 
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obligated to present them with, enough money to get them 
started. Simcox cites an interesting custom showing how severely 
celibacy was discountenanced. It appears that one method of 
avoiding the odium of singleness (albeit a method of doubtful 
satisfaction) was to remove the bodies of those who had died 
unmarried to fresh tombs where, by a sort of posthumous mar¬ 
riage, they were united to girls who had died before attaining the 
marriageable age. But even this loophole was stopped up, accord¬ 
ing to a passage in the Chow Li (I. p. 308), and the only remain¬ 
ing honorable way to avoid marriage was to enter the priesthood.® 

BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 

Marriage was not a personal matter but the fulfillment of 
one’s duty in preserving the family line. Said the old Book of 
Rites: “Marriage is to make a union between two persons of dif¬ 
ferent families, the object of which is to serve, on the one hand, 
the ancestors in the temple, on the other hand, the coming genera¬ 
tion . . It was a great disgrace for any family name to die out, 
and this was prevented, when necessary, by adoption, even post¬ 
humous adoption being possible. A man took great care that his 
name and those of his children were entered in the chia fu ( family 
register) which was kept by the head of the great-family. If a man 
became a Buddhist priest he gave up both surname and secular 
name and received in their place a holy name. With his surname 
he gave up all his rights and duties in the clan. Many Buddhist 
priests were criminals, due to the desire of the family to protect 
its good name. If the family council expelled a member for crime 
it was a stain on the family name, hence such a black sheep was 
permitted to “resign” and enter the priesthood. Thus “face” was 
saved all round. As a Buddhist priest was not allowed to marry, 
the family was permanently relieved of the unworthy offshoot. 

® E, J. Primi/he Civilisatfom (London: Sonncnschcin, 1897), ad V., p. 70. 

* translation, quoted in Y. K, Lcong* and L. K. Tao, Village and Tom)n Life 

h China (London; Allen and Unwin, 1924), p* zo6. 
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Children, were usually married oflF according to seniority. 
While marriage took place quite early, there was no child mar¬ 
riage such as in India. Girls very seldom married l)cforc fifteen, 
but betrothal usually took place a number of years before mar¬ 
riage. The betrothal of unborn children was forbidden, but !«- 
tween families of long established friendship the custom was 
quite common. The usual age for affiancing children was Ixstwccn 
seven and fourteen. The selection was made chiefly by the grand¬ 
parents, if living, or by the parents, aided by a go-lxjtwecn. 

The match-maker’s profession was honorable, and called for 
much discretion, He was charged by the parents to look for a 
girl more remarkable for virtue than for beauty, or in the ease 
of a man, one more renowned for wisdom than for wealth, but 
he knew that a match of economic advantage would seldom be 
rejected. The negotiations were frequently carried on in the 
ancestral temple, which lent a religious sanction to the marriage, 
Heredity was not neglected. The san~tai, an account of one’s 
people back three generations, was first exchanged, and if the 
families were not well acquainted each would send a confiden¬ 
tial agent to verify the satt-(ai of the othcr.’^ Also the day of hirth 
was important, for each day represented some animal, and if the 
boy happened to have been born on the day of the fox, and the 
girl on the day of the goose, they could not marry, for the fox 
was sure to devour the goose. But if no trouble was encountered 
on birthdays, the horoscopes were consulted to sec if all was pro¬ 
pitious. Preliminary presents were then exchanged, the most 
suitable gift being a wild goose, Wild geese represented a good 
match for they were always in pairs, and living in the North in 
summer and the South in winter they had acquired the har¬ 
monizing power of the male and female principle." 

To be valid the marriage required the consent of the parents 
on both sides, written into the contract. Also the bride’s parents 

’ Leonp and Tao, of, cit,, p. j, 

* Werner, ef. eit., p. 14. 
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must have accepted the regular marriage present from the groom 
(really from his family) to somewhat repay them for their 
trouble in raising the girl. Likewise the groom’s parents must 
have agreed to the amount of the dowry offered with the bride. 
The contract made the whole affair binding as soon as signed, but 
the exchange of gifts seems to have been the essential element. 
Once these had been accepted there was no turning back. After 
betrothal either party could sue for a conclusion of the marriage, 
and the party refusing was punished with fifty blows, after 
which the marriage was enforced.® If, after the contract was 
signed but before marriage, it was discovered that the bride’s 
father had practised deceit, he was punished with eighty blows, 
the contract was voided, and the presents returned. If the 
groom’s father was guilty of such misstatement the punishment 
was even more severe, and the bride kept her presents. If fraud 
was discovered after marriage it constituted grounds for divorce. 

The marriage day was fixed by the bride’s parents, and be¬ 
tween betrothal and marriage there must elapse for the emperor 
one year, for great vassals six months, and for the common people 
one month. If the bride’s family delayed unduly after the wed¬ 
ding date agreed upon, the groom had the right to kidnap her 
with the help of friends. This was occasionally permitted in poor 
families in order to avoid the expense of an elaborate wedding. 
But forcible abduction of the bride before the set wedding day 
was a punishable offense.^® Betrothal was considered almost as 
binding as marriage, and if a betrothed girl died, mourning could 
be performed as for a married woman. 

The observance of certain formalities in marriage was early 
made mandatory. One of the Odes speaks of King Wu and his 
brother, the Duke of Chou, instituting the sanctity of marriage by 

*P. G. von MSlIcnclorff, “The Family Life of the Chinese,” Journal of the Royal 
/Ishtic Sociefy of Great Britain and Ireland^ North Chinn Brnnch, n.a., v. 13, 1879. 

Jnalus Doolilllc, Social Life of the Chinese (London; S. Low, eon and Marston, 
1868), pp, 104-105, 
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the observance of special regulations, and unions not conforming 
to them were dedaicd illegitimate and the offenders punished. 
Whatever these earliest ceremonies may have Iwcn, Chinese mar¬ 
riage in general came to be accompanied by such elaborate rites 
that usually only the wealthy classes olrscrvcd all of them. The 
ceremonies lasted for several days, and families of small re¬ 
sources were sometimes bankrupt when tlic wedding was over, 

For the young man marriage was the “completing of this 
house” {ch'eng chie)\ for the girl it was a “going out of the 
door” (cA’t# that is, leaving the household of her parents 
to enter that of her parents-in-law. During the ceremony the 
couple knelt together before the ancestral shrine of the groom, 
the bride thus signifying her allegiance to his household and his 
family line, AJi of the other ceremonies t>cing finished the hridc 
and groom ate together of the same food, to show that they were 
now one body. Passing from the house the huslwnd preceded the 
wife, establishing at the beginning the right relationship. 

COMPARATIVE STATUS OF WIFE, CONCUBINE, AND Mt&TRESS 

In the later feudal period (iiaa-aii B.C.) when the Knt- 
peror married he was to marry nine women at oncc~-unc wife 
and eight concubines or secondary wives. During the Absolute 
Monarchy (aai B.C.-aai A.D.) the number of wives the 
Emperor should marry was increased to twelve, one for each of 
the twelve months of Heaven, but all must l>c married at once 
“to avoid lewdness.” It appears, however, that this legal number 
was often exceeded, for in the Han dynasty even a prince was 
permitted forty concubines. Lesser persons were strictly limited. 
A great minister could have n wife and two concubines, a scholar 
one wife and one concubine. As such rules might intlicitc, there 
were two kinds of marriage, very similar to the Romans’ cots- 
farreath and eoempth. The legal wife (chi) became a member 
of her husband’s dan and worshipped his ancestors. She brought 
with her a portion from her family, over which (in many cases) 
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she retained control. In case of widowhood she became the 
natural administrator of her husband’s individual estate, with 
certain rights in the clan property should his estate be insignifi¬ 
cant. She was mistress of the household and held sway over the 
concubines, or secondary wives. Among the noble and official 
classes she shared her husband’s honors and even wore his uni¬ 
form, sometimes helping him in the performance of his official 
duties. No noble, no official, and no person with a literary degree 
could give his daughter in marriage except with the status of a 
c/d, nor could he raise a wife who was the daughter of a slave or 
a disenfranchised class to the status of c/j/.’* 

The secondary wife (c/«'eA), corresponding to the Roman 
wife by eoemftiOf was of distinctly lower status than the chi. 
She was fiunkly purchased, and the contract, which had to be in 
writing, was called "an agreement for selling a person.” The 
price was always stated, though often it was nominal, No mar¬ 
riage ceremony was necessary, the marriage being consummated 
by the residence of the chieh in her husband’s household. She 
was subordinate to the c/d, but superior to a third type oE consort, 
the fiaoj or mistress, with whom the husband might live tempo¬ 
rarily outside the household. The fiao was sometimes accorded 
the social courtesy of a chieh, who in turn might receive the social 
courtesy of a chi, but in reality there was a great difference 
between them. The chieh woi’shippcd her husband’s ancestors, 
while the piao did not; her children were legitimate, but those 
of the piao were illegitimate. The chi, with highest rank of all, 
could not be degraded to the rank of chieh, nor could the chieh 
be raised to the rank of the chi during the lifetime of the latter. 
One fly in the chi's ointment was that her husband had not per¬ 
sonally chosen her, but had chosen his concubines. However, such 
a plurality of wives, concubines, and mistresses applied only to the 
wealthy, the majority t)f the population pi-actising monogamy. 

Chrisloplicr Gardner^ o/). c//., pp. 228 ff. 
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double standard 

The double standard was fully recognized, and practically 
never questioned by wives. The principle is clearly set forth in 
a passage from one of the Odes: 

Ahj Thou young lady 

Seek no licentious pleasure with a gentleman. 

When a gentleman indulges in such a pleasure, 

Sorncdiing may still be said for himi 
When a lady docs so 
Notliing can be said for her.*® 

The wife could not leave the house without the htisband’s 
permission. He could beat her if she displeased him, but not 
severely enough to injure her. In case of adultery the husband 
could kill both his wife and her paramour, if caught In the very 
act, and for thus maintaining the purity of the family he was 
invariably rewarded by the local official and praised by the 
people.** He merely appeared before the magistrate and ex¬ 
plained why he had killed the guilty parties. I !c then received a 
nominal punishment of twenty blows, and a present of a roll of 
red cloth, and 20,000rwA (equal to 20 Chinese dollars). But the 
irate husband could have no help in the double slaying, for any 
one helping him was guilty of murder. Neither could he do any 
half-way job, for If he killed only one of the guilty pair he him¬ 
self was guilty of murder! “ The husband’s right to destroy the 
guilty pair had to be exercised at once in order to be valid} other¬ 
wise the offenders were brought before the court and bambooed 
but not put to death. The wife could then be sold into slavery to 
recover her dowry. In any case the husband was required to 
divorce her, and in no case could she marry her seducer. 

'*Ocl«s I, V, IV, 3 , quoted in 11. F. Rudd, Cti'weie Social Ori/(iiit (('hir.if’u: ‘I'ln: 
University of Chicago Pr«M, !<!■(. 

“ Molicndorff, op, ch,^ p, 

J. H. Gray, C/imai A History of the Manticrs ofuL Customi of the l^pupie 

(Lomloji.'ThfiMacmilliin Comp/^riy, 1S7#), zd v., pp- 
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CONDUCT OF WIDOWS 

Widows could remarry (after three years of mourning), but 
it was considered such a disgrace that only the very poor with 
whom necessity overrode convention dared to disregard the 
moral law which Iwund the loyal wife to her husband even in 
death. If the widosv returned to her own parents she lost all her 
rights in her husband’s property, including what she brought 
with her. She usual ly took over the management of his estate, or, 
if his parents were living, remained with them as their daughter. 
It was a great honor to a family to have a widowed daughter-in- 
law who steadily refused to remarry, and conversely it brought 
great dishonor to the family if she married. If a wife became a 
widow after thirty years of age, and remained one for thirty years, 
her virtue was so great that she was eligible for an imperial re¬ 
ward in the form of an arched gateway, erected where she lived. 
After receiving such a reward she could not cliange her mind and 
marry! Such arclics were numerous in some parts of China, 

DIVORCE 

It is not known when divorce was first legalized in China, but 
it was in existence when the Code was promulgated in 253 B.C. 
Confucius is said to have divorced his legal wife, his son and 
grandson following his example, though some writers deny this. 
There were at least ten grounds on which a man could divorce 
his wife: (i) fraud in the marriage contractj (2) adultery or 
dissolute conduct} (3) disobedience or unfillal conduct towards 
the husband’s parents} (4) barrenness} (5) jealousy} (6) incur¬ 
able disease [leprosy?]} (7) talkativeness} (8) theft} (9) leav¬ 
ing the house against the will of the husband} (10) desertion. 
Legge’s translation of the Chinese classics shows that most of 
these reasons for divorce might be overruled in court by any 
one of the following considerations; (i) if the woman had been 
taken from a home but now had no home to return tO} (2) if she 
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had passed with her husband through the three years of mourn¬ 
ing for her parents; (3) if the husband had Ijccomc rich after 
being poor. Furthermore, too frc<iuent divorce w.as frowned 
upon. Kuan Tzu wrote that a scholar who had divorced three 
wives should be expelled from the district. 

There is evidence that in the very e.arly times (later feudal 
period, i laa-aai B.C.) divorce for trivial offenses was common, 
and might even be commendable. Cheng Tzu, explaining the 
Chou Rites, declared that the ancients were so honest and chiv.al- 
rous that a man of honor would not divorce bis wife for serious 
cause lest it ruin her life, but only for slight ciiuse, in accordance 
with the old proverb; “In divorcing a wife one should make her 
marriageable.” Divorced women usually were |Krmittcd to go 
back to their parents, but the alwjvc proverb would indicate that 
remarriage was common in that early day. It appeal's that 
divorced concubines at first were not allowed to rcmari7, for in 
the next period (Absolute Monarchy, aai B.C.-aai A.D.) a 
decree was Issued giving them the right of remarriage, 

But the wife also had some rights of divorce, though they 
were limited. She could divorce her husband: (r) if he l)ccatne 
a leper; (a) if he deserted her, remaining away three years, and 
if meanwhile none of his relatives had offered her any suppoi t.'® 
To these two commonly accepted grouruls, Mdllctidmi tf adds 
three other causes for which the wife could sue for divorce, but 
with no assurance that it would be granted: (a) if she had been 
deceived by false statements in the marriage contract; (b) if her 
husband had beaten her cruelly; (c) if her husband was willing 
to divorce her at her own request. In support of the last named 
cause, Werner tells of a woman who wanted to divoJxe her hus¬ 
band because he had become very poor. lie consented, and wrote 
her an ode which she took to the magistrate. The divorce was 
granted—after she had received twenty strokes t>f the bamboo. 

“ GraVi op , ch . 



SOME SOCIAL RESULTS OF TRAINING IN 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
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How does the training in vocational agriculture influence the 
social adjustment of high-school graduates who remain in their 
home community? Answers of 546 graduates of Iowa high 
schools, 214 of whom arc now residing in the community in 
which they attended high school, indicate how training in voca¬ 
tional agriculture has influenced their activities and their atti¬ 
tudes in certain very definite ways. Information secured concern¬ 
ing continued residence in the home community, the number of 
occupational changes made since graduation, participation in the 
activities of rural organizations, and differences in opinion 
towards farming and codperative marketing gives some indica¬ 
tion of social adjustment. In addition, the information relates 
closely to those social factors most likely to be influenced by 
training in vocational agriculture and to objectives 8 and il of 
the trainingobjectives set up in 1931 by a committee of the Fed¬ 
eral Board for Vocational Education.^ 

Data were secured from the students and graduates of twelve 
Iowa high schools, seven of which had graduates in vocational 
agriculture during the period of this study, 1922 to 1927. Of the 
other five schools included, four have added courses in vocational 
agriculture since 1927 and these five schools, otherwise com¬ 
parable to the others included, constitute in a sense a check group, 
by the use of which a comparable number of nonvocational gradu¬ 
ates is secured. The twelve schools are representative of all the 

^American Vocalional Association, National Co/nmittcc, Tr/itmng Ohjecl'tves in 
Vocational Education. United States Board for Vocational Educational, Bulletin 
■ 153) May 1931, pp. 
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major farming areas in Iowa and of the kinds of rural communi¬ 
ties in which vocational agriculture is taught (Table I). Bata 
collected by questionnaire and by personal visit and checked by 
local leaders were secured in 193a from five to ten years after 
graduation. Since it was impassible to study the changes in the 
opinions of the graduates while they were in school, the opin¬ 
ions of the present freshmen were compared with those of the 
present seniors. 

Table i 

POPULATIOW OF CENTER, HIOH-SCHtKJL ENROLLMENT, AND STATUS 
OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN TWELVE IOWA HIGH SCUOOIJi 



PoffuUthrt 


Voc^ifhfktl 


of Cftitrr 

linr 4 )llrftfni 

Cfjfffjcf yirfl 

CoMMt 4 mfy 



OffrrfJ 

Orange Township* . 

b 

75 

1 <)XJ 

KcUey^. 

‘ ■ >79 

5 * 

1920 

Castana*. 

• ■ 33 + 

8S 

1921 

Hudson* , . > . » 

■ . 470 

70 

19:^0 

Jesup*. 

• • 736 

120 

1923 

Denison* . . . » , 

• • 3.905 

32.3 

1917 

Newton*. 

. . 11,560 

7 fl 6 

1917 

Story City* , , , . 

■ • 1.43+ 

150 

1938 

Harlan^. 

• • 3.'45 


1930 

Greeley^. 

• • 343 

70 

>929 

Dunlap**. 

. . i.saa 

>52 

> 9 . 3 > 

Marshalltown^ , 

■ • > 7.373 

866 

* 


* Vocational agriculture required of all male AtudenU 
Open country center, unincorporated 

® Vocational agriculture elective 

Vocational agriculture not offered during the lime of thin Mudy 

* No vocational agriculture oficred 

Of 54-<J graduates, 214 or 39.2 per cent arc now in the com¬ 
munity where they attended high school (Table 2). Though a 
slightly higher percentage of graduates trained in vocational 
agriculture were found in the home community, differences in 
the ability of communities to hold their graduates arc more 
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closely related to the population of the center than to the status 
of vocational agriculture in the school. Centers under joo popula¬ 
tion held 41.2 per cent of their graduates, cities held 50.8 per cent 

Table 2 

GRADUATES OF TWELVE IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS, 1922 TO 1927, LIVING IN 
THE HOME COMMONrrV IN I932 



Total Gradimtes 

Graduates in Home 

Community 

School 

Investigated 

Number 

Per Cent 

Total .... 

. . 546 

214 

39-2 

Denison . . . 

. . 94 

29 

30-9 

Jesup .... 

. . 48 

18 

37-5 

Newton* . . . 

. . 64 

36 

56.3 

Castana «... 

. . 18 

6 

33-3 

Hudson * . , , 

. . 44 

18 

40.9 

Kelley . e , . 

. . 15 

10 

66.7 

Orange Township 

• • 33 

10 

30-3 

Dunlap . * • . 

. . 38 

12 

31.6 

Greeley . . » » 

. . 21 

10 

47.6 

Harlan . » , . 

. . 40 

10 

25.0 

Marshalltown^ 

. . 56 

^5 

44.6 

Story City , . , 

• • 75 

30 

40.0 


^ Tlic smaller number of graduates selected at random from these largest schools 
prevents them from unduly influencing the totals. 


of their graduates, while the larger villages and towns expe¬ 
rienced greatest difficulty holding but 33.6 per cent of their 
graduates. 

Minute comparison of the scholastic records of the graduates 
was not practical because of wide variations in grading systems. 
The data secured indicates in general that there is no tendency 
for those securing higher than average grades to leave the home 
community. However, in the schools where vocational agricul¬ 
ture was elective, the majority of the students securing above 
average grades did not elect courses in vocational agriculture. 
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RELATION OF TRAINING TO CIIOICK OF OCCUFATtON 

Occupational data were secured from 5O6 graduates, of whom 
198 had taken courses in vocational agriculture. These data indi¬ 
cate a relation between training in vcicational agriculture and the 
decision of high'Sehooi graduates to follow farming .as an occu¬ 
pation (Table 3). Nearly one half of the graduates who limk 
vocational agriculture arc now farming. Unskilled lalxir claims 
the next highest number, with skilled lalwtr and the profes¬ 
sional and technical occupations which require college training 
following in the order named. Students nut taking vocational 
agriculture arc quite evenly divided Inittvccn skilled, unskilled, 
and professional and technical occupations. In the schwils where 
vocational agriculture is elective, only 6 per cent of the .muclents 
not electing vocational agriculture arc now farming while the 
largest number, 31.9 per cent, arc now in professional and tech¬ 
nical occupations. 

Of 73 graduates In vocational agriculture whose fathers were 

Table 3 


OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES IN VOCATIONAL AtiRICULTURK COMPARFAJ 
WITH OTHER ORAIJUATR 5 

StdiPi of /<r fA/ 5‘fA'tiA// 



ApUpltmn h 

r/jf#/ AUTfikf 

rhtft r 


Taking Vet. Agtf 

Orlftf 

tpliort 

Atfiiptfpft ft 

♦Vr/ iffStftJ 

Otcupalion of 

OraJweiti NitwArf 

Ptf 

C#fi} 

Titunhtt 

Ptf 

Cini 


Pit 

Cifil 


Ptf 

ttni 

Total . • • 

90 

99.8 

116 

99.8 

108 

99.9 

192 

100.0 

Farmers . . 

+0 

44,4 

7 

6.0 


47-2 

42 

2 1.9 

Skilled laborers 

13 

144 

28 

24.1 

*5 

13.8 

33 

18.2 

Unskilled 
laborers . 

16 

17.8 

as 

ai.5 

24 

aa.a 

35 

17.1 

Professional and 
technical » 

10 

xx.o 

37 

3 i ‘9 

U 

13.0 

20 

j 5.2 

Unemployed . 

4 

44 

5 

4-3 

I 

•9 

11 

5-7 

Deceased , . 

I 


4 

3-4 

2 

1.9 

4 

2.1 

Unknown » . 

6 

6.7 

10 

8.6 

l 

•9 

3 « 

19.8 
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farming while they were in high school, 73 per cent are now 
farming (Table 4). When this is compared with the 63 per cent 
of the boys now farming who did not select vocational courses 
even though their fathers were farming, it is apparent that the 
occupation of the father also appreciably influences the choice of 
occupation of the son. These data, however, also indicate that 
vocational training influences the choice of occupation of the 
graduates, and further emphasize the tendency of graduates in 
vocational agriculture to work in unskilled occupations while 
the other graduates work in skilled professional and technical 
occupations to a much greater extent. Unemployment is more 
widespread among the graduates who did not take two or more 
courses in vocational agriculture. 

Graduates in vocational agriculture have held fewer jobs than 
the other graduates (Table y). This is especially marked in the 
graduates of those schools where vocational agriculture is elec¬ 
tive and holds true even among the graduates whose fathers 
were farming while the sons were in high school. 

Table 4 

OCCUPATIONS OF GRAOUATES COMPARED WlfH OCCUPATIONS OF 

FATHERS 




Course Taken By Som 



Vocational 

Agriculture 

Other 


Occupothyfs 

Fathert 

Sons 

Fathers 

Sons 

Farming . 

• 73 

S3 

56 

35 

Skilled labor . . 

. 5 

8 

24. 

29 

Unskilled labor .... 

1 

U 

6 

^7 

Professional and technical . 

. 0 

0 

7 

5 

Unemplojrcd. 

. 0 

2 

0 

IX 

Deceased. 

. 1 

0 

I 

0 

Unknown. 

. 0 

0 

3 

0 


More satisfactory occupational adjustment is also indicated 
for the graduates who took vocational agriculture by every com¬ 
parison indicated in Table yj at least one third more of them 
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Table 5 

THE NUMBER OF JOBS SINCE GRAUUATIOH HELD BY VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE AND OTHER GRADUATES 
Voi:ation4tl jigrutiUure 




Othtr Or^Auaiei 

Clan 

hfumbtr 

Sobf 

Averaf^i 

Jobs HiU, 
Jlumhtr 

Total. 

15+ 

2.56 

»55 

2.7+ 

Vocational agriculture elective . 

44 

2.61 

27 

3>03 

Vocational agriculture required . 

37 

2.70 

— 


Vocational agriculture not 
offered 

— 


7 » 

2,58 

Sons of farmers. 

73 

2.45 

57 

2.79 


arcj at the time of this investigation, in the (jccupation they 
decided, upon while senioi's in high school j a larger percentage 
had made their occupational preference by the time they were 
seniors in high school j and a larger percentage do not now wish 
to change from the choice of occupation they made while in high 
school. 

RELATION OF TRAINING TO PARTICIPATION IN ORtSANl/.ATIONS 
Information concerning participation in local organizations 
was secured from 168 of the graduates who remuined in their 
home community. This information indicates that the graduates 
in vocational agriculture average lower than other graduates in 
the number of organizations to which they belong and in the 
number of offices held in these organizations (T.Tblc 6). No 
appreciable difference in regularity of attendance was indicated 
by the data. In order to eliminate the influence of different com¬ 
munities, information is presented for the graduates of schools 
where vocational agriculture is elective. In these schools the 
graduates in vocational agriculture belong to more organizations 
and attend more regularly than do the other graduates. How¬ 
ever, the graduates of other courses show decisive superiority in 
the number of offices held per graduate. 
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Information showing the participation of parents of graduates 
in local organizations indicates that the parents of the graduates 
in vocational agriculture belong to more organizations, attend 
them more regularly, and hold a larger number of offices than 
do the parents of other graduates. 

The inference may be drawn from this data that training in 
vocational agriculture docs not encourage participation in local 
organi2ations. However, the limited number of cases and the 
absence of information on a number of closely related factors 

Table 6 

PARTICIPATION OF GRADUATES AND THEIR PARENTS IN LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 193! 

Graduaiet of 

/til Graduoici Elective Schooh 



Vocational 


Vocational 


Activity 

Agriculture 

Other 

AgriettUnre 

Other 

Number of graduates » * . 

• 75 

93 

41 

28 

McmbcrsliiiJS per lO graduates 

. 7.9 

9.0 

6.8 

5*7 

Per cent of regular attendance » 

. 25 

26 

3 ^ 

22 

Offices held per lo graduates . 

• -9 

1.6 

•5 

14 

parents of cradcjates 



Memberships. 

• 35 

24 

38 

21 

Attendance 

. 48 

35 

54 

41 

Offices held 

• 7‘7 

54 

10.0 

6.1 


indicates that judgment should be withheld until more complete 
information is available. 


RELATION OF TRAINING TO CHANGES IN STUDENT OPINION 
While teacliers of vocational agriculture make little studied 
attempt to change the opinions of their students, it has been gen¬ 
erally assumed that changes in opinion accompany the mastery 
of agricultural subject matter, and that change in opinion may 
constitute a valid result of teaching, TJie measurement of opin¬ 
ion has the advantages that it registers at the time the course is 
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being taken and also that a change in opinion may be registered 
which may be insufficient to materially change activities at the 
time. It was assumed that the opinion towards farming as an 
occupation and towards cooperative marketing organization 
would be representative of the opinions which training in voca¬ 
tional agriculture might reasonably be expected to change. A 
rating scale was constructed for each, similar to those advocated 
by Thurstone.* Twenty-four statements were used in the scale 
for measuring opinion towards farming and 13 statements were 
included in the scale for measuring opinion towards cooperative 
marketing. Rank differences were established by the ranking 
given these questions by iOO college students. The resulting 
value determined for each statement was determined to the 
nearest tenth and multiplied by ten to avoid decimals in the 
scores obtained. 

Since the change in attitude of the graduates as a result of their 
teaching cannot now be determined, freshmen and seniors were 
rated. Ratings in the same schools of the two classes were com¬ 
pared with each other and also with the present ratings of opin¬ 
ion towardsfarmingsccured from the graduates, Graduate.s were 
not rated on opinion towards cooperative marketing. 

STRENGTH OF OPINION TOWAROS FARMING 

The scores obtained from the various groups indicate that the 
seniors taking vocational agriculture have an appreciably higher 
opinion towards farming as an occupation than the freshmen 
enrolled in vocational agriculture (Table 7), In fact, the seniors 
have as high opinion towards farming as the graduates who took 
vocational agriculture. 

Freshmen not enrolled in vocational agriculture have a some¬ 
what lower opinion towards farming as a vocation but this opin¬ 
ion is considerably higher tlian the opinion of seniors not taking 

Li L< TliurstonCi **Thc of Opinion," Journal of ^hiiorniat an.l Social 

Psychology, ij njj*. pp. 4i5.4}o. 
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vocational agriculture. Graduates of other courses have more 
favorable opinion towards farming than do either the freshmen 
or the seniors in those courses. Freshmen, seniors, and graduates 
in vocational agriculture average over 90 points higher in their 
opinion towards farming than do freshmen, seniors, and gradu¬ 
ates in other courses. Freshmen show least difference, seniors 

Table 7 

STRENGTH OF OPINION TOWARDS THE OCCUPATION OF FARMING 
Vocational Agriculture Other Courses 



Number 

A verage 

Number 

Average 

Class 

of Cases 

^core 

of Cases 

Score 

Total 

Freshmen , » . . 

‘ 37 

844 

69 

820 

Seniors , , . . . 

• 3a 

921 

84 

761 

Graduates .... 

. 76 

919 

92 

835 

Sons of Farmers 

Freshmen * , . . 

• 36 

792 

8 

722 

Seniors. 

• 30 

932 

16 

750 

Graduates » , • . 

. 70 

920 

50 

926 

Graduates farming now . 

. 52 

943 

37 

921 


show most, while the graduates occupy a middle position, though 
the graduates as a whole show more favorable opinions towards 
farming than the students. 

Sons of farmers, enrolled in vocational agriculture, have a less 
favorable opinion towards farming than do all freshmen in voca¬ 
tional agriculture. Seniors and graduates who are sons of farmers 
do not vary greatly from all seniors and graduates in vocational 
agriculture. Graduates who are sons of farmers, who took voca¬ 
tional agriculture, and who are farming now, show the highest 
opinion towards farming of any group. Freshmen who arc sons 
of farmers and who arc now not enrolled in vocational agricul¬ 
ture have the least favorable opinion towards farming os an occu¬ 
pation. This opinion is improved somewhat for the seniors. 
Graduates of other courses who are sons of farmers and who are 
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now farming show about the same opinion towards farming as 
those who took vocational agriculture. 

Consideration of the ratings indicates that the teaching of voca¬ 
tional agriculture does materially affect the student’s opinion 
towards fanning. It is important al.so to notice the leveling out 
of opinion towards fanning among the graduates who remain 
in the home community. 

STRENGTH OF OPINION TOWARDS COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

In general, this test shows results similar to those obtained in 
testing opinion towards farming. However, in some ways the 
differences are smaller and show greater regularity. Freshmen 
enrolled in vocational agriculture and those enrolled in other 
courses exhibit practically tfie same score towards cooperative 
marketing. Seniors in voational agriculture and in other courses 
show appreciably higher scores than the freshmen, but the 
seniors in vocational agriculture changed more than other seniore 
though thediffcrence is not as strikingus the difference in opinion 
towards farming. When only the sons of farmers arc considered, 
the other freshmen not only score lower than the freshmen in 
vocational agriculture, but also the seniors in vocational agricul¬ 
ture score higher towards cooperative marketing than do the 
other seniors. 


Table 8 

THE 8TRENOTH OF OPINION 'POWARM COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
Vocatioffal /I^ricultur^ Other Courtet 


Clots 

Number 

/tvtrof^e 

Number 


of Cases 

Scoro 

0/ Cares 

Score 

Total 

Freshmen , » 

• • • 39 

648 

69 

650 

Seniors , . . 

* • • 33 

780 

H3 

7(18 

Sons of Farmers 

Freshmen . » 

... 36 

639 

8 

611 

Seniors , , * 

... 31 

771 

16 

676 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Though two or more courses in vocational agriculture cannotT 
be expected to revolutionize the opinion or the activities of high- 
school students either before or after graduation, data indicate 
that such training is associated with less movement from the 
home community, more satisfactory occupational adj ustraent, less 
active participation in local organizations, and stronger opinion 
towards farming as an occupation and towards cooperative mar¬ 
keting. Comparisons, made in schools where vocational agricul¬ 
ture is elective and where both vocational and other students are 
sons of farmers, tend to eliminate important sources of difference 
and indicate that some of the differences are a result of training 
in vocational agriculture. While no attempt was made to measure 
definitely the relation of community standards to the changes 
noted, the changes seem to continue after graduation if they are 
in line with such standards. 

Results of this investigation indicate that certain sociological 
effects of instruction are present and can be measured. Teachers 
should be encouraged to assist students towards more satisfactory 
social adjustments, and research workers should be encouraged 
to undertake long-time experimental studies, not only of the 
results of teaching but of other social forces as well, 



EDUCATION AND PROGRESS 

HAROLD SAXE TOTTLE 
College of the City of Nrtv York 

Tha attention of educators in recent years has Inicn directed 
chiefly to scientific method. The result of this is a neglect of the 
larger aspects of education in relation to the progress of civili'/^i- 
tion. Now and then a voice is heard calling educational forces to 
take their eyes from the machinery long enough to locate the 
distant goal once more. On the whole little attention has l>ccn 
paid to these warnings. Details of curriculum and method, of 
organization and administration, have quite largely domi¬ 
nated educational thinking during the past two decades. Until 
some general criterion can be accepted for testing each particular 
step in education, there is little hope of utilizing the public- 
school system as amcans of serving or improving our civilization. 

The determination of aim must rest in part upon an under¬ 
standing of the nature of progress. It is at this point that the first 
attack must be made upon the problem of education’s contribu¬ 
tion to civilization. In view of the divergent attitudes towards the 
nature and meaning of progress, there is need for a careful 
analysis of the various basic assumptions regarding the nature 
and facts of progress. Five possible theories appear, each of which 
has its emphatic supporters. 

The first of these theories is that there is no progress at all but 
rather retrogression. According to Rousseau, as civilization ad¬ 
vances mankind becomes worse off. Changes have represented 
retrogression, not progress. Bernard Shaw’s T/irte Plays for 
Pitrhans supports this same belief that \vc arc going luckw.ird. 
One need not go beyond Carpenter’s title, The Cause ami Cure 
of Civilization^ to recognize his similar position. According to 

* Some of the aUtemenU in this article rqical lUc buhsmiut* of in tin* 

Author’a book, J Sochi Bans of (New Vorkf 'riie OomtH 

Company^ ^934)^ 
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this theory the increasing complications of life constitute increas¬ 
ing hindrances to the betterment of life. The more intricate the 
machinery of government and business and communication and 
social life, the further removed we are from the ideal goal. “Back 
to nature,” cried Rousseau, 

If this theory be true, education can have little to do with 
the improvement of human life. Its chief service would neces¬ 
sarily be to train children in attitudes of protest against our com¬ 
plicated and Increasingly intricate civilization. Perhaps some¬ 
thing might be done to cultivate mental attitudes intended to 
meet the stress of a nerve-wracking social order. No large pro¬ 
gram of sodal engineering, however, is conceivable as a task of 
the school system if we are retrogressing rather than moving 
forward. 

In spite of the grounds for pessimism in modern civilization, 
the evidence Is overwhelming against such a conclusion as that 
implied in this first theory. One need but to compare any pre¬ 
vious century with the present to see that for every disadvan¬ 
tage we arc experiencing, there are scores of advantages. The 
achievements in the field of scientifically controlled health have 
forever removed from civilized people the haunting dread of 
a sweeping pestilence such as often scourged large areas In earlier 
periods. Our economic status may not be as secure as some opti¬ 
mists declared as recently as 192,9, but the terrible poverty in 
many parts of the world even now, and in the most highly 
civilized parts of the world only a few centuries ago, simply does 
not exist in highly civilized society today. We are making gains 
in the field of economic security. The horrors of war were in¬ 
creased by the devices which modern science has produced, but 
the tortures practised in primitive warfare have not been toler¬ 
ated by any civilized nation in recent conflicts. Still more signifi¬ 
cant Is the fact that the conscience of civilized man in regard to 
war has been amazingly sensitized within the present generation. 
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Positive evidences of international friendship and of a grow¬ 
ing ideal of human brotherhosKl have been greatly multiplied 
within the past half century. While individualism is still con¬ 
spicuous, social sympathy is finding effective expression in meet¬ 
ing the problems created by selfishness to a degree hitherto 
unknown. It is difficult to read history with an eye to specific 
detail without arriving at a clear conviction that the gains in 
civilization have far outweighed the losses in the last two or 
three millenlums. If one is careful to go back into the study of 
primitive man and survey the entire human episode, he can 
hardly maintain that prehistoric life or the earliest forms of bar¬ 
barism were superior to the civilization of today with oil its 
imperfections. 

A second theory is that we arc neither progressing nor retro¬ 
gressing—rather we arc going nowhere. In an urJpublislied 
manuscript of Sumner’s quoted by Keller in his Soddal Evolit- 
thni that famous sociologist compared the progress o f ci vi lization 
to the drifting of the clouds. He says iti sulfttancc that while the 
clouds move according to forces acting under definite laws, they 
move towards no goal. Whether they drift in one direction or 
another matters notj actually they never arrive. So with civ¬ 
ilization. It changes, and doubtless changes under forces con¬ 
forming to some discovcmble laws. But there is no significance in 
its changes. It has no goal. It drifts along. Its direction is doubt¬ 
less determined by social laws, but it can never arrive, for there 
is no objective that has any meaning. In greater or less degree 
this theory finds considerable favor with many social thinkers. 
Progress is impossible to define. We have no way of knowing 
what is better and what is worse. We could, therefore, not recog¬ 
nize progress if it were taking place. 

Such a theory may not seem quite so |)cssimistic as the former 
but it can make no greater cl.aims for optimism. If there Is no 
goal and therefore no possibility of progress, then again cduca- 
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tion has little service to render. It may enable its products to 
adjust themselves a little more aptly to the momentary condi^ 
tions of their environment, but it cannot contribute towards any 
permanent Improvement of the human race. At best it is a sort 
of palliative against the pains and misfortunes of the moment. 

The arguments against this position are too extensive to 
develop at this point. They are implied in some degree in the 
direction of the fifth theory to be discussed later. An overview 
of the long history of human life upon the earth, in this in¬ 
stance as in the previous instance, forces the conclusion that 
changes represent genuine improvement and not blind mean¬ 
ingless drifting. 

A third theory is that progress is taking place according to 
definite Jaws, but that it is not continuous. Civilization rather 
moves In cycles—sometimes forward—sometimes backward. 
The analogy would be truer to the words ^‘Sometimes upward 
—sometimes downward.” This theory has been most recently 
and elaborately developed by Oswald Spengler in his Decline 
of the West. Great movements take place in human civ¬ 
ilization over long periods of time. Forces too stupendous to 
be understood or modified by human thought and purpose 
carry civilization upward for a time and then as inevitably 
downward through a period of decline. History reveals cycle 
after cycle in the great civilizations of the world. No two cycles 
are exactly alike, even as no two kinds of flowers are alike. The 
rose differs from the lily and the crocus from the buttercup. 
But all flowers share in common a cycle of budding, blooming, 
fading, and dying. Likewise, civilizations, although they may 
differ in many respects and appear in many forms, are all 
doomed to the same general law involving an advance to a high 
crest of achievement and an inescapable decline in which their 
earlier glory fades. If Spengler and his spiritual kin are correct 
then education has little significance for civilization as a process. 
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Its blunders cannot prevent the period of development and 
progress. Its genius cannot prevent the period of decline. Its 
influence Is too feeble to change the gigantic movements of 
time. Again, its only service can be to equip the ntinda of its 
products with such moods and attitudes as may scmicwhat offset 
the sting of failure during peritxls of decline. It has little to 
offer because it is little needed during periods of progress. 

Not much evidence can be found in history to refute directly 
the theory of cycles. History has revealed many instances of 
rise ajid decline. The answer must rather be found in an increas¬ 
ingly penetrating analysis of the forces which have been operat¬ 
ing in history, and of the forces which arc now known to operate 
in human society. The sociologist must discover whether the 
movements of history have followed laws which could be 
observed and formulated and whether the forces working in 
accordance with those laws arc subject to human control. If the 
scientific approach to the study of society reveals such fi,»rccs 
and such laws and indicates a possibility of human control of 
those forces under a progi'am of highly organi/.cd education 
and discussion, then it might be possible to modify the expe ¬ 
rience? of the past and to control the changes of society suffi¬ 
ciently to alter the periods of decline, if not altogether to 
prevent them. 

The fourth theory is that progress is taking place on a stu¬ 
pendous scale. There may be occasional brief periods of retro¬ 
gression, but they are incidental as compared to the momentous 
forward movement of civilization as a whole. “The waves may 
be receding but the tide is coming in.” Herbert Spencer’s theory 
Is of this sort. Evolution in the biological world offered the clue 
to evolution in social experience, Spencer saw in changes in 
civilization a colossal process of evolution carrying society inev¬ 
itably onward and forward and upward. As seen by Spcnglcr, 
and also by Spencer, the forces determining this evolution of 
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society are so stupendous that no human efiFort or interference 
can avail to retard or hasten the process. Evolution represents 
a law of such a nature that as complications increase higher 
diflFerentiations take place and progress is assured. This views 
first the cycles of decline as trivial incidents in the larger pic¬ 
ture of progress. 

If this view is sound there is little to challenge education. 
Progress is irresistible. There is, therefore, no need of educa¬ 
tion to secure it. The only service of the schools is the better 
adjustment of each individual to the great movements in which 
he finds himself swept forward. The value of education at best 
is but individual and temporary. 

This view has been challenged in recent years by arguments 
that are difiicuit to refute. This challenge involves two lines of 
reasoning. The first questions the soundness of the analogy 
between social evolution and biological evolution. The second 
is based on an increasing understanding of the forces operating 
in social change. 

Superficially, social change resembles the changes in the bio¬ 
logical world at so many points that the use of the same word 
seems highly appropriate. Most of the recent textbooks dealing 
with sociology, especially those dealing with its educational 
aspects, assume without argument that social evolution is a fact 
and that it is supported by its analogy to biological evolution. 
One has but to note the book titles and chapter titles in the field 
of applied sociology during the last generation to see how gen¬ 
eral has been this acceptance. The analogy has been accepted, 
however, chiefly because of the superficial similarities. The few 
efforts to press the analogy into specific method have not only 
been unconvincing but have tended to reveal the basic fallacy 
involved. Biological evolution is based upon variation among 
the individuals in each generation and the survival of those best 
adapted to their environment. The changes brought about in 
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the evolution of animal forms have not been due to changes in 
any individual during its own lifetime. If such changes have 
occurred, they have had no perceptible influence ujrnn the next 
generation. The cliange in any generation has been a change of 
tendency towards survival, not a modification of individuals in 
the species. If dark fish found their way into a shallow lake 
with a floor of light-colored stones, the change after a few gen¬ 
erations towards a lighter color was not due tt) the tendency of 
any individual fish to become lighter colored during its lifetime 
but to the fact that die lighter colored individu,tls in each gen¬ 
eration survived through their protective coloring against a 
light-colored background, while the dark members of that gen¬ 
eration Were more quickly discovered by their enemies and 
devoured. Each generation of fishes in that species tended 
towards a greater proportion of light-colored individuals 
because only light-colored individuals survived to leave off¬ 
spring. The variation occurs from generation to generation and 
not within the individual. 

It is important to note this fact of change from generation to 
generation rather than within t)ic individual when attempting 
to apply the analogy to social change. Is social evolution a proc¬ 
ess of changes analogous to the case just cited? Arc there indi¬ 
viduals in each generation of institutions or traditions or quali¬ 
ties or whatever other unit of social characteristics that may be 
selected? Does one generation disappear lc.aving a variety of 
offspring some of which survive because of their adaptation, 
others being destroyed because they are ill adapted to their 
environment? Is there indeed any such succession of individuals 
and offspring in institutions and qualities and traditions? Social 
change is rather a gradual adjustment of a particular institution 
to its changing environment, its survival l)cing made possible 
by changes within itself. The same may l>c said of traditions and 
qualities and of practically any other unit of social organiv-ation. 
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The changes that take place in society are modifications of 
each such unit to fit the changing needs. Whatever survives is 
enabled to do so because it is modified to suit those needs. 

The analogy is far closer to the education of an individual than 
to the evolution of a species. Just as the individual is adaptable 
to his environment, and shifts in one aspect to meet one condition, 
in another to jneet another, and thus becomes quite a different 
person after a few years of adjustment to society, so society itself 
is being modified by its adjustment to the forces that play upon it 
—a little here, a little there—successive forces each in a slight 
degree amounting to profound changes over long periods of time. 

If one were to be precise one must use the term societal educa¬ 
tion rather than societal evolution. In other words, even if there 
are tendencies in the animal world which lead to changes of a 
profound nature in a given species without consciousness or pur¬ 
pose on the part of that species, there is no ground for assuming 
that there are any such innate tendencies in society which bring 
about profound changes without social consciousness or purpose. 
The animal world may evolve without aim or effort on its own 
part. Society changes only because of forces which its own mem¬ 
bers control. This does not imply that individuals will be aware 
of their influence upon social change, nor that any individual is 
aware of the outcome of a particular program of social behavior. 
Military preparation is supported by its advocates on the ground 
that it will tend to secure the peace of the world. The pacifist 
insists that military preparation works in just the opposite way. 
But the policy has some effect upon the future even though one 
or the other or both may be mistaken in advance as to what that 
effect is to be. 

The second line of argument which has been leveled against 
the theory of inevitable social evolution is based on an analysis of 
social forces. One can hardly read the literature in the field of 
sociology without recognizing the fact that many of the forces 
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which determine social change arc becoming more clearly under¬ 
stood. If the evidences of social scientists point towards a final 
analysis of social forces Into their component partSj the conclusion 
is inescapable that social change is the product of definite forces. 
Once these forces become clearly understood they may l)c util¬ 
ized by social engineers for the reconstruction of society accord¬ 
ing to a purposeful pattern. This conclusion o)>cns the way for 
the final theory and already indicates the grounds upon which it 
is based. 

The fifth and final theory, then, is that progress is possible and 
to whatever degree it occurs it is the outcome of the conduct of 
the members of society. In so far as society Ixicomes self-conscious 
and cooperates to carry out a program of social engineering, it is 
possible for society to be self-directing. Whether or not there is 
an absolute aim towards which society ought to move, .at least 
definite aims may be accepted and social progress directed towards 
them. If there is a best direction of social change, patient analysis 
of human nature and of history will ultimately discover that best 
directionj and with the accumulated experience of persistent 
efitorts at social engineering success in attaining that ideal goal 
should be increasingly realized. 

The task of education in the light of such a theory is clear and 
challenging. If the progress of civilization depends upon a pro¬ 
gram of social engineering, then the task of education is nothing 
short of such a program of social engineering. No palliative, no 
mere program of incidental and individual adjustment to inevi¬ 
table disaster! Rather the future of civilization is in the hands of 
educators! Were it possible to convince every educator that the 
progress of civilization is wholly dependent upon human behav¬ 
ior and that human behavior can be largely controlled by an edu¬ 
cational process, a social renaissance such as the world has never 
seen could be achieved in a single generation. 

But a second article of faith will be necessary on tlic part of all 
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educators before the first can be brought to realization. The dis¬ 
covery that information does not modify behavior stands between 
the educator and the ideal social order. Such changes have come 
about as a result of human behavior, but human behavior is not 
the product primarily of mere intelligence. It is the product of 
desires and interests utilizing a greater or less degree of intelli¬ 
gence. The tragedies of the past have been partly due to ignor¬ 
ance, but not wholly. The tragedies of the present are probably 
due less to ignorance than to selfish individualism. The destinies 
of thousands may be determined by the choice of one. The selfish 
ambition of Alexander the Great changed the total complexion 
of eastern culture for all time. Napoleon’s ambition brought suf¬ 
fering upon countless thousands not only in his own but in later 
generations. The control of an increasingly efficient industrial 
system by individualists concerned more with profits than with 
the serving of human needs is already changing the course of 
civilization—a change not altogether favoring the highest hap¬ 
piness of the race. Such progress must wait for the training of 
generations whose members are more concerned for the total 
social well-being than for the satisfaction of their individual 
impulses and desires. Not until the schools discover how to train 
the interests and attitudes of a generation can unimpeded prog¬ 
ress be brought about. The achievement of the finest life for 
society and all its members awaits a program of social engineer¬ 
ing which includes both the cultivation of thoroughly social atti¬ 
tudes and the building up of intelligence as to how to make those 
attitudes successful in the social order. There Is in sight at the 
present time no institution which appears to be in a position of 
advantage to undertake this stupendous task of social engineering 
as effectively as the public-school system. Can the science of edu¬ 
cation perfect a method? Can the social prophet inspire educators 
with a conviction of this possibility? 
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Soviet pkiming has been stressed in America mainly from its 
industrial and technological aspect. The Dtmprostroi and Mag- 
■nitogorsJt have become for us the symlxds of the achievement of 
New Russia. Yet, for over ten years, an experiment has been 
going on in Russia, an experiment highly organized and 
planned, which if successful will have infinitely more far-reach¬ 
ing consequences than anything else that Russia has so far 
attempted. I am referring to the program of Soviet education, a 
program with no less a goal for its object than that of revolution¬ 
izing what we have heretofore called "human nature.” And yet 
with the exception of such splendid studies of the subject as 
Pinkcvitch’s Education in New Rtessia, Thomas Woody’s New 
Minds: New Men? (studies essentially technical, and meant pri¬ 
marily for students of education rather than for the lay reader), 
Ognyov’s Diary of a ComimnUt School Boy, and the occisional 
references of men like George F. Counts and John Dewey, we 
have remained ignorant of this vast and momentous experiment. 

The Soviet leaders have long been aware that unless they suc¬ 
ceed in modifying or "revolutionizing” human nature, bour¬ 
geois human nature, all of their achievement in the field of 
industry and technology will avail them nothing, and the newly 
acquired means of production, acquired at so terrific a cost of 
human misery and privation, will become an added tool in the 
hands of capitalistically minded exploiters. Human nature as a 
result of ZjOoo years of Christian, feudal, and bourgeois econ¬ 
omy and education has become individu.'ilistic, sentimental, 
nationalistic, romantic. Added to all this, the Russian suffers 
from a disease peculiarly his own, a disease so beautifully sym- 
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bolized by the Russian Nitchevo and by the ObJomovism of 
Gontcharov’s famous novel: the disease of passive acceptance. 
Russia has set out on the gigantic experiment of substituting for 
these qualities of bourgeois mind a new ideology—socialism- 
collectivism as against individualism} realism as against a sicldy 
romanticism; class consciousness (followed by a classless 
society) j and internationalism as against the present nationalism; 
an unflinching materialism as against a tolerant and vacillating 
idealism; militant activism as against a slothful passivism. This 
tremendous project is to be realized through highly organized 
and directed education, education in which the academic school¬ 
room plays only a relatively insignificant part, 

Social philosophers have always speculated on the possibility 
of consciously directing the course of societal evolution through 
the control of educational agencies, Plato’s political philosophy 
is essentially based on this concept. Erasmus, one of our wisest 
educational philosophers, agrees fully with Plato: “Give me for 
a few years the direction of education and I agree to transform 
the world.” Both, however, were aware of the difficulty of bring¬ 
ing about any basic change in the psychology of the adult popu¬ 
lation and Plato openly admits in The Re-public the impossibility 
of “persuading the men with whom we begin our new state, but 
I think that their sons and the next generation and the subse¬ 
quent generations might be taught to believe it.” 

The Soviet leaders, too, were cognizant of this difficulty and, 
while not altogether overlooking the adult population, have 
bent their efforts primarily in the direction of the children. And 
so we have Lenin say, in one of his first speeches, immediately 
after the October revolution, “Give me five years to teach the 
children and the seeds sown shall not be uprooted”; and again 
in addressing the children of Russia: “You must be the first con¬ 
structors of communist society; among the millions of builders 
must be included every young man and young girl. Without 
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drawing the whole mass o£ worker’s and peasant’s youth into the 
building of communism, you will be unable to erect a communist 
society.” 

For the purpose of building this new st/cial order through the 
metamorphosis of the individual psychology of its children, the 
Soviet leaders have rcorgani-ccd the entire educational system 
from the top to bottom, harnessing to it every vehicle of extra¬ 
mural education: the newspaper, the movie, radio, literature, art, 
posters, clubs, reading rooms, factory schools, children’s organ¬ 
izations, such as the Pioneers, Octobrists, and Komsomols, to 
mention only a few. Under this all-powerful and all-inclusive 
system a ruthless, never-ceasing process of indoctrination is tak¬ 
ing place which promises to bear exactly the fruit the Soviet 
leaders expected. How fanatical the Russian educator is about 
this purpose and his program may be judged from the fact lliat 
at the AJl-Russian Conference on Education in r924, a confer¬ 
ence consisting of some of the most prominent leaders of Russia, 
hypnotic suggestion was seriously discussed as a method of attack 
in education. (The fact that it was not accepted is not so impor¬ 
tant. We have no less an authority than Pinkcvitch, president of 
the First University of Moscow, vouch for this fact.) 

To the criticism of our Western liberals that education must 
be free, the Russian educator replies that education never was 
free; that the cry “keep politics out of school” is hypocrisy} that 
schools never were or will be free as long as the state exists; and 
the resultant psychology of the child will invariably reflect the 
psychology of the class that own the me.ans of production. To 
quote Pinkcvitch again: *‘Our aim is to build a true culture—no 
nation has done so yet. True culttirc must be founded on the 
good of all. School, educational philosophy, and political life 
must all be united. No true educational philosophy can be 
founded in a predcitory society. The uniformity and order of a 
disciplined collective society is better than the chaos and waste 
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that are inevitable in a ‘free’ and individualistic one. To lay the 
educational bricks in building this type of culture is the high 
duty of current education.” 

It is impossible within the scope of this article to go into any 
details of the techniques employed by the Soviet educators in 
bringing about their goal. New textbooks written exclusively 
from the Marxian point of viewj a specially adapted Dalton 
plan, which recently received some publicity in our American 
newspapers j manual training emphasizing the dignity of labor 
—these are only a few. One of the most Important instruments 
of educational planning in Soviet Russia, however, is its chil¬ 
dren’s literature, a literature which in many respects is entirely 
new. There was, of course, a children’s literature under the old 
regime. It consisted, however, mainly of the native Skazki-y the 
Baba Yaga (or witch) series; the ZsharptUza (or fire bird) 
variety, set so beautifully to music by Stravinsky; and the “beau¬ 
tiful princess” type, mostly an imitation of the European. One 
can easily see how much at variance this literature is with the 
communist ideology—the superstitiousness of the first, the fan¬ 
tasy of the second, and the idealization of aristocracy of the third. 
Here and there an allegorical poem dealing more or less crit¬ 
ically with the contemporary Russian scene found its way into 
our prerevolutionary children’s anthologies, such as the follow¬ 
ing poem of Nekrasov: 

THE UNMOWN PATCH 

Late Autumn; the rooks have flown 
The fields are empty and the woods wind blown 
All but a thin patch of overripe rye 
Lonely and melancholy like a far away sigh 
As if the stalks plaintively moan: 

“Lonely and sad is the late autumn wind 
Bitter to Spill our ripe grains alone; 

Why arc wc punished? how have we sinned? 
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Night after night we are uttered and lornj 
Bent low to the ground evening and morn 
By rabbit, and bird and late Autumn hlajt 
Where is our reaper? VVon’t he Come at last?” 

And the wind brings an answer: "weary and sore 
Your reaper has no strength left for you any more." 

( Transhlion hy Simon Donigrr) 

Such poems were rare exceptions however j nor was there ever 
any attempt on the part of our teachers to explain to us the mean¬ 
ing of the allegory. It remained a rather nostalgic pastorale and 
it was not until long after childhood that the significance of the 
thing finally dawned upon us. 

The new children’s literature in Russia is powerfully direct, 
idiomatic, and not subtle. Its purpose is frank and obvious. It 
glorifies the machine, finding in it more than an adequate substi¬ 
tute for the old fairytales; it pokes fun at the sentimental roman¬ 
ticism of old Russia, its religiousness and superstition; it empha¬ 
sizes the solidarity aJid dignity of labor and the needs and values 
of collective and cofiperative living under the new society. It 
stresses militant organization—at first under dictatorship to be 
followed later by absolute self-government—class consciousness 
to be followed later by classlcssness. Oddly enough this pur¬ 
posiveness so frequently the “death knell” of art has not pre¬ 
vented this frankly propagandistic literature from Iwcoming a 
powerful, vital, frequently beautiful art. 

Schillinger in a recent lecture on Russian music spoke aliout 
new folksongs that are in the process of being created around the 
machine, particularly the tractor, In the peasant community. We 
shall probably have to wait for some time licforc the beautiful 
songs of old Russia are adequately replaced by new ones—-music, 
anyway, has always lagged behind times. But there is no question 
that in the field of children’s literature, Russia has succeeded in 
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creating a new and true art—^whether its utilitarian purpose is 
successful or not. 

Needless to say the distribution of this literature is not left to 
chance. A highly organized system has been developed by the 
Soviet educational authorities to bring this literature to the erst¬ 
while darkest corners of Russia. In addition to the regular facili¬ 
ties of libraries and reading rooms, travelling exhibitions using 
illuminated cylinders bring this literature to the attention of both 
city and village children In the most vivid way. More than that 
—at various points stations are established to study the reactions 
of the children to this literature, both as to content, form, color, 
and illustration} subsequent publications are based on the results 
of these studies. 

Any article on the children’s literature in Russia would be 
both unfair and incomplete without mentioning the illustrations 
that accompany these children’s works. Here again Marshak’s 
Post with its beautiful, yet highly realistic colorful illustrations 
is a fine and typical example. Russia has succeeded in enlisting 
its finest writers and artists (painters and illustrators) in its cam¬ 
paign in the education of the young. Here they find one field 
where purposiveness and propaganda is not destructive to their 
art. Possibly it is done at the expense of the arts in the adult 
fields. Here as in music we shall probably have to wait until 
the Sturm und drang of the first few decades of the revolution 
have given place to an atmosphere more conducive to creative 
work. 

Meanwhile, Russia’s new children’s literature is the finest 
refutation of the arguments so frequently brought forth that 
communism and tlie machine are antithetical and deadly to 
man’s creative efforts. It is sufficient unto itself and a grand 
promise for the future. 
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For the purpose of orientation it seems advisable to review 
first the nature of the population represented in this study. The 
term Spanish-Americati is’used to Indicate those pupils who 
respond to a question of nationality with cither of the terms 
“Mexican” or “Spanish,” They belong to a group whose cus¬ 
toms, language, and religion represent the blending of the more 
primitive Indian ailturcs with that of their Spanish conquerors. 
They have been American citizens for three generations but 
because of racial intolemnccs social attitudes still operate in many 
instances to segregate them, virtually enforcing upon them the 
preservation of their national customs and language. Because of 
the antagonisms which exist a rational treatment of the problems 
involved in Americanization is too seldom encountered. The 
schools have done a wonderful work but unfortunately the 
teachers are not entirely free from bias. There arc, on the one 
hand, those who overestimate the handicap under which the 
Spanish-speaking child labors, and defend him blindly and obsti¬ 
nately, often to his permanent injuryj while, at the other ex¬ 
treme, there are the contemptuous groups whose indifference or 
willful antagonisms operate to intimidate or to develop attitudes 
of sullenness and indifference. 

The Anglo-American group is largely composed of descend¬ 
ants of Nordic and Celtic ancestry. A large proportion of the 
parents of the children have emigrated from other parts of the 
United States, but Texas has provided a larger percentage of 
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this group than any other State. Although the peopJe coming 
from the North or East may not hold well-defined racial antag¬ 
onisms when they arrive, unfortunately, the “border attitude” 
is not a difficult one to acquire. It is all too obvious to the careful 
observer that these prejudices and biases will not solve the prob¬ 
lems involved, They must be solved through more rational 
thought and through more objective methods of study. 

This study was made in southwestern New Mexico and, in 
order that a cross-section of the school population of this section 
might be obtained, samples were taken from the following types 
of districts: 

District i. A rural county system in an agricriltural region 
Districts 2 and 3. Small mining villages 
District 4. A large mining town 

District 5. A railroad town situated in a district that com¬ 
bines mining and agricultural interests 

A total of 34-0 Spanish-American and 283 Anglo-American chil¬ 
dren were studied, and 4,646 tests of both the objective and the 
essay type were administered. The essay tests were so constructed 
that they carried an equal number of points as the objective tests 
and were over the same content material. All of the tests were 
checked and graded twice, the essay tests being graded by more 
than one grader in order that the subjective factor might be con¬ 
trolled to as large an extent as possible. Care was exercised so 
that the graders did not know whether they were grading tests 
of the Spanish-American or the Anglo-American children. In 
each case the objective tests were administered first so that if any 
practice effect occurs the essay test scores will be the ones affected. 

The data obtained makes possible a study of (i) the relative 
numbei's of Spanish-Amci-ican boys and girls and of Anglo- 
American boys and girls who are attending school in grades 
three to eight, inclusive, (2) differences in mean scores earned 
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by Anglo-American boys and Anglo-American girls on objective 
and essay tests, (3) differences in mean scores earned by Spanish- 
American boys and Anglo-American girls on objective and essay 
tests, and (4) the relative amount of language handicap expe- 
rienced by Spanish-American girls as compared to Spanish- 
American boys. 

An examination of the data rcvc.tls a rather interesting con¬ 
dition. Whereas the Anglo-American girls exceed the Iwys in 
numbers enrolled in school by 16.03 Spanish- 

American boys exceed the Spanish-American girls by 25,03 
per cent. Although the number of cases may not warrant the 
drawing of general conclusions in this particular instance, never¬ 
theless, it seems quite probable that these results are the products 
of different racial attitudes. The Anglo-Americans may l)c more 
inclined to encourage their boys to quit school and go to work in 
the mines, on the range, or in the fteids, whcrc.i8 the Spanish- 
Amerlcans keep their girls at home or encourage them to con¬ 
tribute to the family support at an earlier age than is required ol 
the boys. 

SEX DIFFERENCES AND SCHOOL ACIHEVKMENT 

Table I gives the tabulated results of scores earned orv the 
English tests of both the objective and essay type by the two 
sexes of each racial group. An examination of the critical ratios 
or the results obtained by dividing the differences in means by 
the probable errors of these differences docs not show that there 
are any statistically significant differences. Assuming a critical 
ratio of 4 as being necessary liefore a real difference exists it can 
be readily seen that there are no values in the critical ratio col¬ 
umn that even approach the required standard. 

It would seem reasonable to assume that rcsiamding to an 
essay test would require more knowledge and application of the 
English language than responding to the new-type objective 
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Table I 

COMPARATIVE ACHmVEMENT BY MEAN SCORES ON ENGLISH TESTS OF 
ANCLO-AMERtCAN BOYS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN GIRLS VERSUS 
SPANI5K-AMERICAN BOYS AND SPA NISH-AM ERIC AN GIRLS 

, Cr/'/f- 

Obuct'wt Sit ay Per Cent Per Cent cal 



Race 

SiX 


PEU 

Mean 

PEu 

hoSS 

Gain 

Ratio 

III 

AA 

boy 

^9.50 

x-33 

30.30 

1.12 


3.39 

•54 



girl 


1.91 

31.96 

.84 


12.8i 

1.74 


SA 

boy 

17.79 

1.28 

18.00 

1.17 


.76 

.x6 



girl 

S18.51 

1.02 

30.24 

.69 


6.23 

1,40 

IV 

AA 

boy 

21,30 

2.23 

22.90 

2.31 


7.51 

.50 



girl 

20.94 

1.84 

22,94 

1.94 


9.57 

•75 


SA 

boy 

16.3J 

1.31 

ly.Cs 

T.24 


7.96 

.7^ 



&irl 

18.11 

1.71 

I!).(f4 

1:64 


8-45 

.^5 

V 

AA 

boy 

34-97 

1.24 

32.00 

1-39 

8,52 


1.60 



girl 

37-79 

.98 

36.00 

1,15 

4.71 


.85 


SA 

boy 

31 >32 

1.04 

30.96 

i>ii 

4.45 


•57 



girl 

30*3^ 

1,06 

28.14 

1.12 

8,50 


1.44 

VI 

AA 

boy 

35.00 

1.69 

39>oo 

1-77 


11.43 

1.63 



girl 

40-53 

1,58 

45.18 

1.72 


11.47 

1.95 


SA 

boy 

35^-75 

1.33 

33-81 

1.39 


3*^4 

-55 



girl 

30-53 

1.29 

3i-*o 

1.32 


1.87 

-31 

VII 

AA 

boy 

76.21 

5.64 

82.21 

5-78 


7-87 

•75 



girl 

77-5^ 

4.60 

84.Q0 

4-74 


8.36 

.58 


SA 

boy 

69.30 

303 

68,40 

j.ao 

L3I 


. 2 i:> 



girl 

70.00 

4.42 

63.80 

4.14 

8.86 


1,01 

VIII 

AA 

boy 

33.81 

2,45 

36.09 

2.25 


6.74 

.69 



girl 

40.85 

2.93 

45-00 

2>32 


10.28 

r.ro 


SA 

boy 

28.91 

1.54 

3* *64 

x-59 


9,44 

1.23 



girl 

28.80 

3.71 

29.65 

1.94 


2-95 

.20 


examination. In other words, the former involves more writing 
and application of English as well as a more definite recall of 
vocabulary and language forms. Due to this fact there might 
exist a sex difference in responding to the two types of tests. 
Those factors whicli might operate to cause a sex difference with 
the Spanish-American group might be due to two causes: (i) the 
Spanlsh-Amcrican boys mingle more freely with the Anglo- 
Americans on the streets and in athletic competition and there¬ 
fore learn tlic language better; (2) the girls are in tlie home 
more than the boys and in these homes English rarely is spoken. 
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Here the children constantly hear and use their /lative language. 

Concerning sex differences in mental and emotional traits as 
denoted by the trend of findings in psychological experimenta¬ 
tion, Garrett says:^ “Girls almost always do InMtcr than lH)ys on 
vocabulary tests, as well as on tests involving language usage 
and verbal association.” This might lead one to ex[)ect to find a 
sex difference in the manner of response witlt the Anglo- 
Americans also. 

Although, as has been pointed out, there are no differences 
which may be cojisidered significant there arc certain tendencies 
in the behavior of scores that seem to indicate slight sex differ¬ 
ence trends. 

For imtance, in the third grade, it can Ixt noted that there 
is a tendency for the Spanish-Amcrican girls as well as for the 
Anglo-American girls to gain slightly more than the boys on the 
essay test, but in the fourth grade this relative gain is consider¬ 
ably reduced. In the fifth grade, Anglo-American girls lose less 
than Anglo-American boys on the essay test while the reverse is 
true for the Spanish-Americans. On the essay examination Anglo- 
American girls of the fifth grade lose less on mean score to about 
the extent that Spanish-Amcrican girls lose more than boj^s. Al¬ 
though the Spanish-Amcrican boys lose on mean scores, their 
loss is not so great as is that of the girls of the same nationality. 
Results for the seventh and eighth grades arc similar to those 
of the sixth grade. With the Anglo-Americ.'tn, if upon taking 
the essay test either sex gains a larger percentage on mean 
score, it is the girls, and with the Spanish-Amerlcans it is the 
boys who gain more or lose less upon taking the old-type 
examination. 

Table 11 shows similar results for history. S<)tnc difference 
in achievement is indicated, however, Ifi Engiisli, regardless of 
race, scores made by girls on objective tests usually arc Irighcr 

Henry E. Garrett, Great Bxperifneriti in Piyc/iology (New York: The Ccniiity 
Compniiy, 1930), p, 8fi. 
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Table II 

COMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT BY MEAN SCORES ON HISTORY TESTS OF 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BOYS AND ANGLO-AMERICAN GIRLS VERSUS 


SPANISH-AMERICAN BOYS AND SPANISH-AMERICAN GIRLS 















Ob^ecUve 

Essay 

Per Cent 

per CetU 

cal 

Grade 

Race 

Sex 

Mean 

PEia 

Mean 

PEm 

Loss 

Gain 

Ratio 

V 

AA 

boy 

too.61 

3.90 

101,94 

3*77 


1.32 

*^5 



girl 

88.87 

3.44 

92.07 

3.60 


3.60 

,64 


SA 

boy 

71,01 

4.22 

58,23 

3 98 

18.00 


2.21 



Cirl 

6J.63 

4fi6 

51-93 

3.66 

20.87 


2.46 

VI 

AA 

boy 

49.41 

4.02 

50.81 

3*75 


3.27 

.29 



girl 

48.02 

3*37 

59.06 

3.60 


22.97 

2.24 


SA 

boy 

29.80 

3*^3 

33*93 

3.16 


13.86 

.92 



girl 

2(j.o8 

2.77 

28.90 

2.63 


1 1.24 

.74 

VII 

AA 

boy 

37,00 

3*17 

41.68 

3,14 


12.38 

.98 



girl 

39.00 

2,44 

44.98 

2.59 


15.08 

1.68 


SA 

boy 

37.60 

2.85 

38.00 

2*43 


i.o6 

.11 



girl 

36.01 

2.81 

3057 

2.10 

15.17 


^■55 

VllI 

AA 

boy 

43.00 

1*94 

43*63 

1.69 


1,47 

•25 



girl 

41.50 

2.13 

42.80 

1.88 


3.13 

.45 


SA 

boy 

35.16 

1,76 

34**3 

1*53 

3.20 


,48 



girl 

33.64 

2.12 

29,86 

>-35 

10.91 


^-55 


than those of the boys. In history, on the other hand, the boys 
score higher than the girls on the objective tests. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Whereas the Anglo-American girls exceed the boys in 

numbers enrolled in school by 16.03 Spanish- 

American boys exceed the Spanish-American girls by 25.03 per 
cent. This fact would indicate a difference in social values 
placed upon education by the two racial groups concerned. 

2. Although the critical ratios indicate that there are no 
sex differences, in responding to the two types of tests, suffi¬ 
ciently large to be considered statistically significant, there are 
certain tendencies which may indicate (a) that Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can girls earn sliglitly higher scores on the essay tests than Anglo- 
American boys, (b) that Spanish-American boys earn a slightly 
liighcr score on the essay tests than Spanish-American girls. 
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Current perioclica.1 literature abounds with fervid discussions 
of plajining—city planning, community planning, regional 
planning, and production planning. Many present-day eco¬ 
nomic difficulties are due in part to failure to consider produc¬ 
tion and consumption adequately. The result of course has 
been that the production of goods often is unrelated to con¬ 
sumer demands. 

It is apparent that business ceases to lx: profitable when the 
producing capacity of industry exceeds marketable demands. 
When this condition exists for any appreciable length of time, 
millions become unemployed. So, too, when an occupation be¬ 
comes overcrowded, disastrous economic consequences and per¬ 
sonal maladjustment follow. It seems, therefore, that efforts 
should be made so to guide youth th.nt vocational ambitions 
may be frequently realized, if these arc based upon the indi¬ 
vidual’s ability and interest in an occupation in which there is 
a fair chance for entrance. And, certainly, it is reasonable that 
the school should consider children’s vocational ambitions in 
terms of society’s needs. Through such endeavor, individual 
and social gains may accrue. 

That we are succeeding to a limited degree only in voc.a- 
tlonal guidance is easily portrayed. One writer has estimated 
that in the United States we have almost five times as many 
physicians as we really need,* And the geographical distrllnition 
of physicians is unplanned and socially unfortunate. 

^T, S. HnrfliJig, ^^Ovccptoductiou iu tUe CurruM ffii/ory, 34> 

pp. 712-720. 
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, , , in 1927 South Carolina and Monuna had only 71 physicians 
per 1 00,000 people, while healthy California had 200. 

In many rural communities there is only one dentist per 4,000 popu¬ 
lation. While California had 103 dentists {kf 1 00,000 population in 1928, 
Mississippi had but 19.^ 

The lack of proper production and subsequent allocation of 
physicians brings both individual and social disaster. Thousands 
of physicians arc today struggling to earn a living in hopelessly 
overcrowded districts. In contrast to the overcrowded condition 
of the medical profession is the more fortunate state of the 
veterinarian occupation, Harding estimates that it will require 
four or five years at the present rate of increase to make up our 
present-day shortage in the latter line of endeavor. 

Last year there were 137 graduates from our twelve accredited veter¬ 
inary schools, the Bureau of Animal Industry requiring the services of 
TOO of them .alone—if it could get them. It will take four or five years at 
the present rate of increase to make up the deficit.^ 

More efficient public service could be rendered if some agency 
could be devised which could plan and control entrance into 
various lines of work. The present writers are by no means 
certain that the schools can so anticipate vocational needs (and 
analyze ability with sufficient precision) as to make vocational 
guidance a truly profitable social enterprise for the school. They 
do assert, however, that children should be enabled to make 
vocational choices with full knowledge of vocational demands 
in their possession. To what extent are choices being made in 
terms of economic needs? This paper will survey briefly the 
occupations which typical boys of school age think they will 
follow} the writers will then comment upon the usefulness of 
the choices in attempts at guidance, and also upon the probable 
efficacy of the choices. 

METHOD 

The Lehman Vocational Attitude Quiz was given to a large 
group of school children in Topeka, Kansas, and in Kansas 

^ Mardingi op, cU, 
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City, Missouri. Tlie Vocational Altitude Quiz, consists of a com¬ 
prehensive and catholic Jist of two hundred occupations. First, 
the children are asked to check only those occupations in which 
they arc willing to engage as life work. They are then asked to 
indicate, among other things, the one occupation which they 
most likely will follow. Full allowance should Ikj made for the 
unreliability of the children’s answers. The writers tissumc a 
fair degree of reliability for this simple response item. In this 
paper, the writers are not concerned viith the check list and its 
relhhility} they are dealing with the responses of the children 
to a simple direct question. 

From the United Stales Census Report for 1920,* the writers 
ascertained the total number of white male workers engaged 
in various lands of endeavor. For six age Icvel.s coefficients of 
correlation were computed between the total numl>cr of white 
male workers engaged in each occupation and the number of 
white boys expecting to enter each. The numlx;rs of workei-s 
gainfully employed in more than 140 occupations were ascer¬ 
tained. Then, the number of boys (in each of six age groups) 
who expected to enter each occupation was ascertained. I’artdlel 
column presentation, therefore, showed the agreement between 
the frequency of occupational expectation and the frequency 
of occupational demand (in terms of the 1920 census figures). 

If the agreement were close, the occupations having the 
largest number of workers gainfully employed would have 
been those which children mentioned most frequently as their 
probable vocational careers. Marked discrepancies would have 
been revealed clearly by consideration of the number of occu¬ 
pations in which large numbers of persons were cmjiloyed but 
in which few boys expected to engage. The amount of agree¬ 
ment was ex]ircsscd statistically by the coefficient of correla- 

*Data for the 1930 census were not Qvanablc at ihc time this inarins^Tipt was 
pared. It ia doubtful, however, that the 1930 data would have led to many sijTnifuarU 
differences in the fincllng^a loporlcd herein. 
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tion between the two variables. Coefficients were worked out 
for six age levels. One would not anticipate that young chil¬ 
dren could or would make occupational choices to any marked 
degree consonant with society’s demand for workers. How¬ 
ever, if effective guidance (and teaching about occupational 
needs) occurs, one wovild assume that coefficients would become 
increasingly significant with advance in chronological age. 

RESULTS 

Table I shows occupational groups which include relatively 
large numbers of workers^ these are occupational groups in 
wltich comparatively few boys expected to enlist. Table 11 sets 
forth occupational groups which include few workersj never¬ 
theless, relatively large numbers of boys thought that they 
would enter these. The results were anticipated in. many in¬ 
stances, Few schoolboys expect or want to become day laborers 
or to engage in any other form of humble service. Indeed, the 
desire to escape such a vocational fate is doubtless one reason 
why many boys arc attending school. 

The question naturally arises: To what extent will it be pos¬ 
sible for the coming generation of boys to escape entering the 
types of work which most of them hope to avoid? For example, 
in 1920 more than 9,000,000 workers were engaged in the 
I j" unpopular (according to the boys’ reports) occupations listed 
in Table I, and scarcely more than 1,000,000 workers were 
engaged in the ro popular occupations listed in Table II. Only 
723 boys indicated that they expected to enter one of the occu¬ 
pations listed in Table I, whereas <3,470 stated that they antici¬ 
pated entering one of the occupations listed in Table II. 

The number of workers now engaged in various lines of 
endeavor is of course an Inadequate measure of the number of 
individuals that arc actually needed, or that even are able to 
earn a living therein. Some occupations are at present badly 
overcrowded, and some may be experiencing a shortage. This 
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situation will not be alleviated if the vocational ambitions of 
these boys are fulfilled, for, collectively, these boys are most 
frequently expecting to enter the very occupations which in 
1920 (and probably in 1930) were most overcrowded. 

Table I 

OCCUPATIOKAL GROUPS WHICH INCLUDE MANY WORKERS PUT WHICH 

relatively pew boys expect to enter 
Day laborers 
Salesmen and store clerks 
General clerical work 
Miner (miscellaneous) 

Car|)cntcr or cabinet maker 

Draymen, icanutcr, or iruck driver 

Painter or pa[>cr hanger 

Bu 5 driver or chaufTeur 

Mechanic 

Bookkeeper 

Butcher or meat packer 
Stationary engineer 
Grocer 

Shoemaker or repairer 
Plumber 


Table II 

occupational groups which include relatively few workers 

BUT WUtCH many boys EXPECT TO ENTER 
Aviator 

Cowboy (for young boys only) 

Civil engineer or surveyor 
Electrical engineer 
Lawyer 

Doctor (physician, surgeon, or specialist) 

Fireman or train engineer 

Musician 

Soldier 

Architect 
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Tables I and II include 25 occupations. If we omit “day 
laborers” from our computations, 24 remain. For these 24 
occupations, coefficients of correlation between the number of 
workers engaged in each and the number of boys expecting to 
follow each were computed. For the various age groups, the 
coefficients of correlation are presented in Table III. For these 
24 occupations the relationship between number of workers 
and number of aspirants was linear in each age group. Table III 
reveals that most of the coefficients of correlation are of sig¬ 
nificant size and that all are negative. Striking indeed is the fact 
that the coefficients are comparable for young and for older 
boys. The coefficients for the higher C.A, levels appear par¬ 
ticularly significant. They reflect again little change in efficacy 
of vocational choice (in terms of demand) with advance in C.A. 
Up to this point the writers’ findings are corroborative of the 
findings of Proctor® and others. 


Table III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBERS OF WHITE WORKERS IN EACH OF 
24. OCCUPATIONS AND NUMBERS OF BOYS EXPECTING TO 
ENTER EACH 


dgei 

r 

Nufnber of boys 

9 and lo . 

« —-37 

1500 

II and 12 . 

. —.47 

876 

13 and 14 » 

. —.14 

836 

15 and 16. 

. —.34 

545 

17 and i8 . 

. —.28 

190 

8 to 18, inclusive .... 

, —.44 

4354 


Since the foregoing correlations are based upon data regard¬ 
ing 24 occupations only—extremely popular and extremely 
unpopular occujiations—it would be invalid to conclude that 


* W, M. Proclor, Psyc/iological Teiii and Guidance of High School Pupils. Journal 
of Kcliicalional Research Monographs, No. 1 (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1923), 123 pp. 
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they are indicative of what v/ould be found if a large number 
of occupations were studied. An attempt was made, therefore, 
to study a relatively large number of occupations. 

It was necessary to omit from our calculations some of the 
occupations listed in the Vocational Attitude Quix because the 
terminology in the Quiz differed in some imsianccs from that 
in the United States Census Report. Data for a few occupations 
were not usable for other reasons. For example, although there 
arc a relatively large number of farm laborers in the United 
States, such workers are rarely trained in city schools. Since few 
of the city boys studied by the writci*s expressed the intention 
of becoming farm laborers, the data for this occupation are 
omitted entirely in the calculations. 

A more valid study would prolwbly have considered only 
the number of white male workers engaged in certain occupa¬ 
tions iu Katms and Missouri. The census did not provide these 
data} the census report for the separate States includes com¬ 
bined figures for all of the racial groups. Since some kinds of 
work are performed largely hy one race only, and since under 
modern conditions numerous workers migrate from the place 
of their birth (particularly in Kansas and Missouri), the writers 
decided that a study of data for the total number of workers 
engaged in various kinds of work in Kansjis and Missouri (with¬ 
out regard for race diflfcrcnces) would prove less valid than a 
study of data for all white workers distributed over a wider 
geographical area. For this reason they used the data for white 
workers throughout the entire country. 

One hundred thirty-eight occupations were identified which 
permitted comparison of the number of white hoys expecting to 
enter each and the numljcr of white male workers engaged in 
each, 

Results of the study arc set forth in 'rabies IV to V^l inclu¬ 
sive. Table IV presents coefficients of correlation between num- 
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bcrs of white workers engaged in 138 occupations and numbers 
of white boys expecting (according to the boys’ own statements) 
to enter each occupation. The coefficients of correlation are zero 
at each age level, there being no change in the r’s with increase 
of maturity. It is evident at once that these data corroborate 
those presented in Table III, 

Table IV 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBERS OF WHITE WORKERS IN EACH OF 
138 OCCUPATIONS AND NUMBERS OF BOYS EXPECTING TO 


Ages 

r 

Eta xy 

Eta yx 

Number 
of hoys 

9 and 10 . . . 

—4OI 

.98 

.98 

2317 

II and 12 . . . 

—4OO9 

.98 

.98 

^735 

13 and 14 * » , 

—,009 

•97 

,99 

2443 

15 and 16 . . 

—4O07 

■93 

■99 

1832 

17 and 1 8 . . 4 

+ .0003 

.87 

■99 

64-4- 

8 to 18, inclusive , 

—4OO4 

.98 

.78 

10630 


But the 138 occupations included in the calculations for 
Table IV probably include many types of work which fall out¬ 
side the range of boys’ experiences. Consequently, the boys’ 
attitudes towards them are probably based upon little or no 
first-hand knowledge. As a group the boys appear to have no 
strong prejudice either for or against some of the occupations. 
Their expectations to enter the various lines of work may be 
based in many instances upon trivial or chance factors. In any 
event it is exceedingly doubtful that the vocational ambitions 
of the boys Jiave much relationship to knowledge of consumer 
requirements or social needs. Indeed, in so far as the present 
writers are aware, the basic data that would be needed for pass¬ 
ing judgment upon future social needs simply are not available. 

Table V presents tlie coefficients of correlation between num¬ 
bers of white woJ'kcrs in 137 occupations and numbers of wJiite 
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boys expecting to enter each. Table V differs from Table IV 
only in that data for the day laboring group are omitted from 
Table V, 

Table V 

CORRELATiONS BETWEEN NUMBERS OE' WHITE WORKERS IN EACH OF 
137 OCCUPATIONS AND NUMBERS OT BOYS EXPECTING TO 
ENTER EACH 

(Same aa Table IV except lhat day labofcrt are omilied from ihe Mlculationi) 


Agit 

r 

xy 

Kfa yx 

of hoys 

9 and 10 < 1 a 

+ .02 

.98 

.96 

23'‘6 

11 and 12 • . . 

1 

b 

0 

.98 

■97 

2725 

13 and 14 > • • 

-K012 

•97 

•97 

2437 

15 and 16 . . . 

+.029 

•93 

.96 

1829 

17 and 18 . . » 

d-.o+8 

.87 

.96 

641 

8 to 18) inclusive . 

1 

b 

0 

.98 

.84 

10604 


Tabic VI presents the coefficients of correlation between 
numbers of white workers in 11J occupations and the numbers 
of white boys expecting to enter each. Table VI differs from 
Table IV only in that the 25 occupations listed in Tables I 
and II arc omitted, 


Table VI 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NUMBERS OK WUriB WORKERS IN EACH OF 
113 OCCUPATIONS AND NUMBERS OK HOYS KXPBCTINli TO 
ENTER EACH 

(Same as Table IV except lhat the 15 occupaiioni liiied in Tables I and IT arc 
omitted from the calculaiions) 


Ages 

r 

El« xy 

t\ta VA- 

t^umher 
of boys 

9 and 10 . . . 

H-.o8 

.68 

♦44 

817 

II and 12 . . , 

•+•.08 

•71 

.On 

ifi 59 

13 and u . . . 

+.05 

.64 

.51 

1607 

15 and 16 , , , 

“l~to8 

.62 

.44 

1287 

17 find 18 . , , 

. -I-.05 

,56 

.41 

+54 

8 to 18, inclusive , 

+.08 

■73 

.61 

6276 
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On the whole it seems from the foregoing data that, at the 
present time, the boys’ choices of occupation, conslderec^ in 
terms of social or consumer requirements, are being made 
almost as blindly as would be the case if the names of the occu¬ 
pations were chosen by pure chance. This appears to hold at the 
higher age levels to the same degree as at the lower age levels 
(where the condition might well be expected), 

FURTHER REMARKS 

The writers have shown elsewhere that there is a low posi¬ 
tive relationship between intelligence measures and occupa¬ 
tional choice/ And the tables presented in this paper show 
clearly that present-day boys seldom think they will enter those 
occupations for which there is even an appreciable demand. 
Indeed, the boys are apparently clinging to illusory hopes that 
they will be able to enter a few highly remunerative and highly 
respected occupations. This fact is portrayed clearly in Tables 
I and 11 , It is set forth tersely in the following statement which 
was prepared by a school superintendent who was asked to 
explain why so many of his pupils were planning to become 
engineers. 

For the first time in the history of the town, a few blocks were payed 
here last summer. Many of the boys worked on the paving. The engineer 
in charge wore good clothes, smoked expensive cigars, and made dates 
with one of the high-school teachers. On a hot day I can readily see how 
a boy not used to such hard work would be perfectly willing to trade 
places with the engineer, the only man in the outfit who apparently had 
a soft job.® 

The vocational counselor may state that these facts are elo¬ 
quent testimony for the validity of his assertions that counsel¬ 
ing is highly desirable. Surely, occupational interests of chil- 

^ P, A« Witty and Hi C. Lehman, Study of Vocational Attitudes and Intelli¬ 
gence,^^ T/it EUmertinry School Jourttal, 1931, 3t, pp. 735-74^. 

■ C. A. Fulmer, Vacational Bducaliom The Choke of a Life Work, Bitlletln No. i6i 
March 1928. Nebraska State Eoard for Vocational Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
p. 4^6. 
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dren (particularly of ages 12 to i8) are of value and interest 
to the counselor. Nevertheless, these choices must be considered 
in terms of their practical worth. One measure of practical 
value is the extent to which the choices correspond to siKicty’s 
needs. 

One fact stands out clearly from the results of this study; 
The occupations which Iwys think they will enter simply are 
not those which they can enter. Many of the occupations which 
boys wish to avoid will be the very ones which some must enter. 
It would seem, therefore, that spontaneous occupational choices 
should not be viewed optimistically nor employed indiscrimi¬ 
nately as bases for direct recommendation of occupational 
endeavor. Nevertheless, occupational information, including 
clear-cut and unbiased presentations of economic conditions, 
should be provided for all young people, in order that they 
may become conscious of the naad for intellig&nt economic 
flanning and of the difficulties which will inevitably confront 
them in their attempts at occupational adjustment. The data in 
this paper suggest that there is little awareness on the part of 
the children of economic demands, and probably of economic 
conditions In general. This holds for children in all the age 
groups studied. The writers have no data which show at what 
ages occupational data should be presented to school children. 
Surely, boys of ages 14 to r8 should Iw m.adc aware of tiie 
present-day demands, and emphasis concerning the status of 
employment (and of unemployment) should be given. The 
data in this paper suggest that, in so far as one outcome (voca¬ 
tional ambition) Is concerned, the older children fare no better 
in the school (if their responses may be considered indicative 
of understanding and foresight) than do the younger children. 



OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE 
GRADUATES AS RELATED TO EXTENT OF 
UNDERGIiADUATE SPECIALIZATION 

VIVIAN T. SMITH 
Professor of Education 
Huron Coltegey Huron) South Dakota 

By means of a questionnaire investigation an effort was made 
in March 1933 to determine the degree of correspondence be¬ 
tween occupational activities and undergraduate major special¬ 
izations of graduates of the University of Illinois in the class of 
1923, As a part of the study a comparison was made between the 
graduates with many hours in their major and those with few 
hours in their major. This was done for 856 graduates of five 
colleges on the Urbana campus for that year. 

The occupational activities of the graduates during the ten- 
year period 1923-1932 were ranked in relation to their majors 
by a committee of ten professors in each college. The ranks 
assigned by the judges had the following values: (i) in same 
field as majorj (2) in a field closely related to the major j (3) in 
a field remotely related to the majorj (4) in a field unrelated to 
the major. The mean of the ten ranks assigned by the judges was 
taken to be the index of correspondence of the occupation. 

The number of months of occupational activity in each rank 
was computed for graduates having many credit hours in their 
major and for graduates having few credit hours in their major. 
With the exception of the College of Engineering, the graduates 
with few hours in their major included only those having from 
twenty to twenty-five credit hours in their specialization field. 
Graduates of the College of Engineering who had from twenty 
to forty hours in their major curricula were considered to have 
few hours. With the exception of the College of Commerce, the 
graduates with many hours in their major included only those 
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with fifty or more credit hours in their specialization field. Grad¬ 
uates of the College of Commerce who had forty or more hours 
were considered as having many hours. It is thus seen that “few” 
liours was always less than forty and “many” hours was always 
forty or more. 

The numbers of months of activity upon which these percent¬ 
ages were based were of considerable size in each of the five col¬ 
leges. The number of months for graduates of the College of 
Agriculture with many hours in the major was 1,403, for the 
College of Commerce it was 1,017, for the College of Education 
it was 1,929, for the College of Engineering it was 5,110, and for 
the College of Lilicral Arts and Sciences it was 4 j 955 * The num¬ 
ber of months of occupational time for gr.iduatcs with few hours 
in their major was 2,719 in agriculture, 4,072 in commerce, and 
2,353 in cduatlon, 2,885 in engineering, and 5,196 in liberal 
arts and sciences. 

Table I indicates for graduates of each college the percentages 
of occupational time in each correspondence group by graduates 
with many hours in their major and by gr.iduatc.s with few hours 
in their major. It is apparent that there was a consistent differ¬ 
ence in all colleges between the degree of correspondence for 
occupations of these two types of students, the graduates with 
many hours in their major devoting a greater percentage of their 
time to occupations in the field of their specializations and a 
smaller percentage to occupations unrelated to their major than 
did graduates with few hours in their specialization field. This 
difference was particularly pronounced in the Colleges of Educa¬ 
tion and Liberal Arts and Sciences. In the College of Education 
79 per cent of all time of graduates with many hours was in the 
same field as the major whereas only 54 per cent of the time 
of those with few hours was in the field of the major. In the Col¬ 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences 6r per cent of the time of those 
with many hours was In the field of their major whereas only 20 
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per cent of the time of those with few hours was in the field of 
the major. In the Colleges of Agriculture, Commerce, and Engi¬ 
neering, where the differences between the numbers of credit 

Table I 


Percentage of 'rime Devoted to Oecufatioftt in Each Correspondence 
Group by Graduates with Many Hours and by 'Phase with Few 
Hours in their Major 


COLLEGE 

OCCUPATIONS 

IN SAME 

FIELD AS 

THE MAJOR 

OCCUPATIONS 

CLOSELY 

RELATED TO 

THE MAJOR 

OCCUPATIONS 

REMOTELY 

related to 

THE MAJOR 

OCCUPATIONS 

UNRELATED 

TO THE 

MAJOR 

Agriculture 





many iioui^ « 

72 

8 

10 

10 

{ew hours . * . 

61 

9 

13 

7 

Commerce 





many hours » . 

42 

4 X 

16 

I 

few hours * 

30 

34 

3 * 

5 

Education 





many hours , 

79 

0 

II 

10 

few hours. . ♦ 

54 

2 

33 

11 

Engineering 





many hours . 

80 

10 

10 

0 

few hours . . . 

73 

9 

16 

2 

Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 





many hours , . 

61 

10 

19 

10 

few hours . 

20 

12 

5 + 

14 

Total (5 colleges) 


■1 



many hours . 



^3 

6 

few hours ♦ 


■■ 

33 

10 
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hours in the majors of different graduates varied much lessj the 
differences in percentages in each correspondence group were not 
so striking. However, the corrcs|H)ndencc was greater in these 
colleges for graduates with a large numl>cr of credit houi^s than 
for graduates with a small nun)l>cr of credit hours in their major, 

It is thus seen that in each of the five colleges and in all five 
taken together a greater percentage of occupational time was 
devoted to activities in the field of the m.ijor by graduates having 
many credit houi-s in their specialization field than was devoted 
to occupations of that rank by graduates having only a few hours 
ill their major field, It is probable that this higher correspondence 
was largely due to interest in a certain type of activity and in 
training for that activity. 

Merely increasing the number of credit hours in a given spec¬ 
ialization might not result in increasing the corrcsiiondencc 
between that training and the occupation to be followed later. 
It is probable, however, that the degree of correspondence could 
be raised by aiding the student to know his own interests and apti¬ 
tudes and by assisting him to select his educational courses and to 
choose his occupations in accord with those Intcrcsls and abilities. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

/« orJcr that t/iii lection of Thk Journal may be of the greaiest fossible tervice, 
ill reader! are urged lo tend at once to the editor of this defarlment ti/let—and 
where fottibie deicritilioHi—of current research frojects now in frocets in educa¬ 
tional sociology and alto thoie frojects In kindred fields of inlertsl to educational 
sociology, Corrttpondeiice ufon frofosed frojects and methodi will be welcomed. 

RESEARCH AS BASIS FOR RECREATIONAL PLANNING 

The Leisure Time Conference of the Council of Lower West 
Side Social Agencies, New York City, has two main objectives*. 

1. The Fact Finding Researches —to make available for the 
use of all agencies data which will give an adequate scientific 
foundation for the organization of leisure-time and recreational 
activities. 

2. The Development of an Experimental Program —in the 
direction of a more systematic planning of leisure-time and 
recreational pi'Ograms on the part of the whole community, has 
been advanced during the last month and a half, in the follow¬ 
ing ways: 

Pour main studies are in progress at this time; namely: 

1. A leisure-time study of approximately 2,000 school chil¬ 
dren of the Lower West Side to determine how they 
spend their time 

2 . Census of certain selected blocks to determine how many 
children in these blocks are not being reached by any 
leisure-time agency and to determine the needs for recrea¬ 
tional facilities 

3. An enumeration and description of leisure-time facilities 
on the Lower West Side in order to make possible a leisure- 
time information bureau and recreational advisement 

4. A survey of all children now enrolled in recreational 
agencies, which will indicate the distribution of their 
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patrons, and of the areas not lacing reached by present 
organizations 

These studies are under the direction of research students 
and only accepted research mcthiKls arc employed. Civil Works 
Service workers arc assigned for material gathering, interview¬ 
ing, and carrying out of sfrccific tasks which arc carefully out¬ 
lined by the directors. 

While decided progress in each of these studies has been 
made, it is not expected that they can all completed within 
this year and other studies will be necessary in realizing the 
program of the Leisure Time Conference. 

In developing the organization for carrying out the objec¬ 
tives of the Leisure Time Conference, three phases of the work 
are vinder way—a motion-picture program, a play-street proj¬ 
ect, and a parent-education campaign. 

The immediate work of the Ixiwcr West Side Motion Pic¬ 
ture Council has l>cen the recruiting of organization and indi¬ 
vidual memberships among the social agencies of the area for 
the purpose of working out a community approach to the study 
and use of the motion picture as an educational force in the 
lives of children. One hundred and five organizations have 
been contacted; 34 have signified their willingness to become 
cooperating members. Publications and bulletins have liccn 
issued covering the following points: 

a) Immediate objectives of Council, for distribution in mak¬ 
ing new contacts 

b) Information concerning the use of 16 mm, films and 
projectors; also questionnaire regarding the use of the 
16 mm. motion pictures by the social agencies of the 
£.ower West Side 

c) Photo-play Guide, listing recommended pictures playing 
during the current week in theaters of the area 

A plan of codperation is being worked out with the Hudson 
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Park Library and the Eighth Street Playhouse for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in showing pictures of literary value. 

Workers are at this time engaged in special research on 
problems related to the motion picture and the leisure time for 
children. A record of all motion pictures shown in this district 
provides a systematic rating by which progress records are kept. 
This information is supplied in advance of program showings 
and is used for compiling the photoplay guide which is issued 
bimonthly. 

With the slogan that “The occupation of leisure time is one 
answer to the crime problem,” the Leisure Time Conference 
has further carried out one of its immediate objectives by organ¬ 
izing the free time of children on play streets in the Lower 
West Side district. In cooperation with the Crime Prevention 
Bureau of the Police Department, seven blocks in the district 
were set aside and organized into play areas. 

The first play areas were opened May 2Z. Organized play 
was carried on from 3.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. while school was 
in session. After the closing of the schools the hours have been 
from 10.00 a.m. to 9.00 p.m. six days a week. Interest has 
centered chiefly around a stickball tournament played by what 
is known as the “Police Athletic League.” Systematic organiza¬ 
tion of the Police Athletic League provides a means of enrol¬ 
ling each boy by name and keeping records of his attendance, 
behavior conduct, etc., and furnishes a way of learning some¬ 
thing about his social and family background. To the boy it 
means a score or rating card and information is gladly given. 

Boys attaining the highest rating in attendance and attain¬ 
ments were taken to the American and National League games. 
During the summer, over 900 boys attended games at the 
Stadium and Polo Grounds, under supervision. Other special 
activities included trips to the Bronx Zoo, Botanical Gardens, 
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City swimraing pools, and gymnasiums; and participation in 
iiitcrplayground features. 

Besides the sticlcball tournament a well-rounded program of 
games and activities is carried on. Six hundred and fifty boys 
were enrolled in the sticlcball tournament; 700 Iwys partici¬ 
pated in the stickball tournament; the daily attendance of chil¬ 
dren in other games and activities was approximately -^oo; and 
the daily attcndanccon play areas totalled approximately 1,000, 

The need for extension of play projects became more evident 
as the above studies pointed up the gaps in present facilities. 

The third phase of the experimental program of the Laiisure 
Time Conference consists of a parcni-cducaiioti campaign. A 
group representing the public schools, parent associations, and 
community agencies has formed a provisional coinmiltec to 
promote parent education and organivation to facilitate more 
adequate leisure-time activities for children in the Ia)wer West 
Side. Several workers have l>cen engaged in research <m back¬ 
ground material, preparatory to (Wgani/.ation of parents asso¬ 
ciations in public schools not possessing such groups. 
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EDITORIAL 

Every social institution grows or otherwise changes in response 
to the social forces of its environment. These institutional changes 
are sometimes unplanned trends and sometimes rationally 
planned action. The contributors to this symposium were asked 
to emphasize the experience of planned education rather than 
to formulate ideal goals and the means to attain them. The 
editor believed that a symposium based on the factual evidence 
of educational planning in the past would act as a stimulus to 
more adequate planning for the future. 

The larger strategy of educational planning concerns both 
the problem of areas of different size and of different density of 
population and the problem of functional relations with other 
social institutions in every area. We begin this symposium, 
therefore, witli a consideration of educational planning in rural 
areas by Professors Edmund deS. Brunner and Frank W. Cyrj 
next, some examples of planning in metropolitan areas are 
described by Professor Frank W. Hart5 then the regional plan¬ 
ning of higher education is discussed by President L. D. Coffman j 
and, finally, this analysis of educational planning for differ¬ 
ent areas is concluded with a paper by Dr. George F. Zook deal¬ 
ing with the national unit. We pass then to a consideration of 
the problems of educational planning as influenced by functional 
factors; Professor Harold Clark discusses vocational training 
and educational needs; and, finally, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon ana¬ 
lyzes the play of social forces that obstruct educational planning. 

F. Stuart Chapin 



RURAL EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

FRANK W. CYR AND EDMUNO DKS. WRUNNRR 
Teoihtn CoUcge, Coiumhta Vftitfn'iSy 

Rural educational planning is not a new thing. It Itcgatv vnth 
the organization of public instruction on a tax*sup|>ortc<I basis. 

It was rooted in the social conditions of the times. Its objective, 
very largely achieved, was to place a schwlhouse within walk¬ 
ing distance of every rural child and to give the control of the 
school to the people of the innmediate ncighlH>rh<K>d, It was a 
plan geared to the t)'pc of relatively simple rural social organi¬ 
zation of the day and expressive of the existing conception of 
democracy. Its results arc seen ttxlay in more than one hundred 
fifty thousand one-room ungraded schools. 

Of late years rural conditions have greatly changed. Farms 
are larger, children fewer, and transportation has Iwcomc mech¬ 
anized. Measured in time and ease of travel, a farm three miles 
from town was further away twenty-five years ago than a farm 
fifteen or twenty miles away is today. Residents of farms and 
villages have much broader contacts through friends, business 
acquaintances, and social organizations than was possible in an 
earlier day. "With these social and economic changes educational 
techniques, both administrative and pedagogic, have likewise 
undergone revolutionary reconstruction. 

Rural educational planmng has, therefore, received new 
impetus. With enlargement of the community new Imundary 
lines must be charted, the educational administrative set-up 
must be modified to meet new conditions, and the curriculum 
planned in terms of the cliangcd environment. 

The school-attendance area has increased beyond the bound¬ 
aries of the small open-country ncighlrorhood or village to 
include several such neighborhoods or even villages. TJjus the 
attendance area served by one school corresponds closely to the 
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community area served by other social and business agencies of 
the community. At the same time, increasing interdependence 
of schools and communities has increased the responsibilities 
that they are performing in common through a larger admini¬ 
strative unit, usually the county. 

The curriculum of the secondary schools in rural areas has 
also been undergoing important charges. While the narrow aca¬ 
demic curriculum inherited from another age still predomi¬ 
nates, important progress towards an enriched curriculum has 
been made through the introduction of broad health programs, 
departments of vocational agriculture and home economics, vital¬ 
ized social studies, music, and commercial subj ects. Specific illus¬ 
trations of progress through planning will be discussed later. 

Up to this point underlying trends in rural education rather 
than examples of planning have been presented. These trends 
may be observed throughout the United States even where care¬ 
ful educational planning or even conscious I'ecognition of them 
was almost totally lacldng. Let us now examine the results of 
effective planning in terms of these trends. To do this it is first 
necessary to consider briefly the effects of inadequate or injudi¬ 
cious planning in the consolidation of schools. Consolidation 
of attendance areas to provide stronger schools with better 
equipped buildings, more highly trained teachers, a broader cur¬ 
riculum, better classification of pupils, and a richer extracurricu¬ 
lum program than the smaller elementary or high school could 
provide has taken place in all of the forty-eight States. Often, 
however, such consolidations left out areas of less productive 
land and thus lowered the level of the educational program for 
children residing there, or so much was spent on buildings and 
equipment that sufficient current expenses for use of the plant 
were not available for years, or the consolidation was too small 
to provide sufficient assessed valuation to support the projected 
educational program. Important sociologicai factors such as 
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homogeneity of population, trends of population away from or 
into the district, and the desires of the ItKal people involved 
were not adequately provided for and considered. Specific instan¬ 
ces could be cited where buildings W'crc ynwrly planned and 
expensive, where soil depletion reduced assessed valuations, 
where groups tliat could not codperate in the provision of an 
adequate educational program were thrown together, where loss 
of population left classrooms and even large and expensive 
buildings idle, and where one district “put ovcr“ a consolidation 
to shoulder some of its heavy tax burden on to others. It would 
be unfair, however, to cite specific States or even geographical 
divisions of the United States since such cases are so widespread. 
And it is these examples which are largely responsible for the 
slow development of consolidation and the fact that there are 
now only eighteen thousand consolidated schools in the United 
States even though educational leaders have been cntlnisiasti- 
cally advocating consolidation for the last century. One of the 
most ardent speeches ever made for consolidation was delivered 
before the New York State IvCgislature in 18.^4., just ninety 
years ago, by the Honorable Samuel Young, then State Com¬ 
missioner of Education. Probably one of the greatest ol)staclcs 
to an adequate program of school consolidation in the United 
States has been that its advocates have depended on etUlmsiasm 
rather than plantiing. 

This situation has changed radically, however, particularly 
in the last eight or ten years and careful, scientific techniques 
for planning consolidations have developed rapidly. Some of the 
most notable examples are found in New York, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. In New York careful techniques have been developed 
for planning attendance areas, which arc based on community 
areas. Through careful surveys of the social and economic fac¬ 
tors operating in a given rural area, it is now possible to analyze 
and map out a community as a basis for the school district which 
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is as well adapted to needs of rural people as the one-teacher 
district was adapted to pioneer needs. New York has also shown 
the possible uses of a State equalization fund in a consolidation 
program. 

In Arkansas, county-wide surveys were made as a basis for 
a program of consolidation which would meet the needs of all 
the children within the county. These surveys were made by the 
division of I'esearch of the State department of public instruc¬ 
tion in codperatioji with the local people of the county. Impor¬ 
tant progress was made in developing techniques for projecting 
definitely and clearly the proposed educational program, its 
effects, and its cost. Attention was given to planning in terms of 
probable population trends and future utilization of land for 
agricultural purposes. 

In Missouri a program of planning for consolidation, much 
like that of Arkansas, has been developed. The legislature of 
1931 set up administrative machinery for employment of spe¬ 
cialists in educational surveys in the State departments and for 
county boards which could utilize these services if they so desired. 
One hundred out of one hundred and four counties in the State 
asked that such surveys be made. One of the most important fea¬ 
tures of the Missouri program has been the method of approach 
to the problem. The emphasis has been on the provision of effec¬ 
tive services that the locality could use in planning its educational 
program if it desired, rather than on the use of compulsion. 

The experiences of these three States in the development of 
effective techniques for determination of the attendance area 
constitute an important chapter in rural educational planning. 
Techniques must now be developed for effective reallocation of 
administrative responsibilities to the attendance unit, the larger 
local administrative unit or county, and the State; and for deter¬ 
mining the size of administrative unit or county needed. The 
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first field has been opened for study and planning by Cyr’ and 
the second by Briscoe, Berner, and Dawson. 

Curriculum planning ia of fundamental importance in the 
provision of an adequate educational program. TItis planning 
depends first upon the development of a s^iund clear philosophy 
of education. Planning cannot l>c effective unless it is for the 
purpose of accomplishing definite ohjcclivcs even though these 
objectives may be modified from time to lime as the program 
advances. The best examples of rural curriculum planning arc 
based on the assumption that the child should learn to under¬ 
stand and think in terms of his immediate environment and its 
relation to the rest of the world. As Dr. Briggs has said, Iwys and 
girls should “do better the desirable things that they are likely 
to do anyway.”® 

Departments of vocational agriculture operating under the 
Smith-Hughes Act were pioneers in rural curriculum planning. 
Courses in farm crops and animal husbandry arc based on care¬ 
ful surveys of local farming conditions to discover the impor¬ 
tance of each crop produced and the possibilities of introducing 
new crops. 

In Ellerbe, North Carolina, a long-time program of air- 
riculum planning has been worked out in which community 
resources are used and a community program developed.® The 
agriculture class discovered the possibilities of poultry raising 
and started a hatchery which was the beginning of a new industry 
there. Recreational facilities were planned and built by the stu¬ 
dents. A school paper is published and other extracurricular 

Frank W. Cyr, RufomihllUy for Rurai^^chool /fdtninittrathn, ContribujIonB to 
Education, No, 579 (New York: Bureau of PubUcaiion», Tcachcri College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1933;, 

*T- H. BriggSj Secondly Bducution (New York: The Macmillan Comj^any, 
^933)) P- 

A more complete dcscripiion of the progroins in Kllcrbci North Carolina, may be 
found in Bcotiomkal knrichmeni of the ^econdory-^chool CunUuium 

(Washington, D. C,: Department of Rural Education, National Educational Amo^ 
ciaiion, February 1934), p, ^3* 
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activities have been developed, all to the end that both individu¬ 
als and the community as a whole shall develop to the best of 
their abilities. 

At Lennox, South Dakota, the curriculum of the rural high 
school is planned to meet the needs of the community. Farms 
and industries nearby are used in teaching, and the social studies 
are based on agricultural problems and the relation of local 
agriculture to State, national, and world conditions. 

At Santee, Nebraska, the curriculum is based on a careful sur¬ 
vey of the business, family, religious, governmental, and social 
life of the community to discover the problems that should be 
included in the curriculum and to obtain materials with which 
to teach. 

State-wide curriculum planning for rural schools has been 
carried on eflfectively by committees of local teachers working 
with the staff of the State department and with curriculum spe¬ 
cialists. A notable ej^mple of this is found in South Dakota 
where, in cooperation with the agricultural college and farm 
organizations, units on the codperative marketing of farm prod¬ 
ucts were prepared for high-school classes. Another notable 
example is found in the State elementary curriculum of New 
Jersey, which was worked out largely through the county rural 
helping teachers of the State and based on the activities of rural 
children. 

Another type of planning which is primarily on the elemen¬ 
tary level but which has significant implications for the secondary 
school Is that of the county supervisors. In North Carolina, Vir¬ 
ginia, Idaho, and New Jersey, for example, these supervisors 
have been analyzing the educational needs of their counties 
and planning careful programs. One of the best examples of 
such planning is found in Warren County, New Jersey, where 
the county superintendent and his staff of three helping teachers 
have prepared a long-time program of curriculum development. 
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During the past year the teachers of each rural school, together 
with the pupils, have carried on careful surv'cys of the resources 
and needs of their district. The survey was not only educational 
in itself but provides a sound l«»sis for developing further the 
curriculumin terms of the environment of thcchildrcn. Although 
at first glance some of the communities may have appeared 
colorless and ordinary, untold resources were uncovered. In 
addition to business, industry, nature, historical traditions, and 
health conditions, which provided a wealth of material infinitely 
more interesting and valuable for the curriculum than the usual 
exercises in reading, writing, and arithmetic, some special 
resources were found. In one particularly undcq>rivilcged com¬ 
munity populated by tmek gardeners from Poland and the 
Ukraine, a study of the customs, habits, and lives of the people 
and their native country has resulted In a vital curriculum which 
integrates the Old World culture with the new environment. 

One of the most significant examples of curriculum planning 
for the secondary school is found in Ncbnisk.!. There a staff lr.vs 
been employed in the university extension division which, in 
cooperation with the department of school administnuion in the 
teachers college and the State department of public instruction, 
prepares and administers curriculum materials in the rural high 
schools throughout the State. This staff of highly trained spe¬ 
cialists prepares individual instruction materials to Ixi .admini¬ 
stered locally and correspondence courses for which guidance 
and testing Is provided by the central staff at the university. The 
close relationship between the central staff and the local school 
in curriculum planning offers an avenue through which the lat¬ 
est curriculum practices may be readily introduced into tlic 
schools. During the summer session of 1934, thirty-five super¬ 
intendents and principals worked at the university on the revis¬ 
ion of their curricula under the direction of the extension division 
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and teachers-coJlege staffs. This type of planmng has important 
implications for State-wide programs of curriculum planning. 

This brief survey offers several clues as to the use of planning 
in the integration of the heterogeneous, folk-made educational 
program that has developed in rural areas. Careful planning 
will in itself remove many obstacles now in the way of an ade¬ 
quate program. Planning must utilize and be developed out of 
the scattered programs now under way of which those contained 
in this article are examples. 

The types of planning most needed are (i) those which will 
provide an effective basis for modification and reorganization 
of the educational administrative set-up in terms of modern 
social needs and (a) those which will develop a broad, rich 
curriculum growing out of the needs of pupils and community. 



METROPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
frjvnk w, hart 

Utiwfirtiiy of CaUfortua 

The invitation to contribute to this symposiunt carried a very 
positive implication that the thing desired was not the specula¬ 
tions of a college professor on the advantages of ‘^planning,’’ 
the birth of a new idea, or the denunciation of our failure to 
“plan,” but rather to present specific illustrations of effective 
planning now in operation, in representative metropolitan school 
systems. Accordingly, the content of this section of the sympos¬ 
ium is a reproduction of the reports of city superintendents in 
selected school systems of what they regarded as “the most dis¬ 
tinctive planning activity in which they were engaged.” 

These reports were received in response to a request in which 
the use to be made of them was stated. Much time and thought 
was evidently given to the preparation of these accounts of plan¬ 
ning activity and it is a matter of extreme regret that all of them 
cannot be reproduced in full, They stand as proof irrefutable 
of the fact that (i) conscious educational planning is now going 
on and (i) that such planning is, in so far as possible, founded 
upon scientific study and, in many cases, upon experimental evi¬ 
dence. The strong arm of the research department in each case 
is dearly apparent. 

The several reports are briefed below with a minimum of 
comment and interpretation by the compiler, 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Our most intensive planning has been with the clcmentary-school 
curriculum, which can be described in part according to tlie four 
points as follows; 

I. The Theory Underlying It, We were and still arc of the 
opinion that teaching by subjects with artificial delineations, 
with the school day divided into many short periods in some- 
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what of a vaudeville &how style, is not conducive to the best 
learning and k extremely wasteful of time. We arc proceeding 
wiili the idea that pupils can learn belter when all tlieir sub-* 
ject-maltcr content h developed around some meaning of 
theme or center of interest, Hut what is more important, we 
believe that tJie better habits of study and better habits and atti¬ 
tudes such as stdf'dirccllon, scJf-controfj inrciativc, courtesy, and 
consideration for others canruit be well developed in a very 
formal program. Our assumption here ia based on die theory 
that in the formal program pupils do not karn to respond 
to internal motives, but arc com|>clkd to respond by externally 
imposed regulations, ^Vhcn tlicse regulations arc withdrawn 
the response is usually lacking, 

2* Tfio Objeclivat We Ara Seeking to Accomplish 

a) To develop in the students ability in the fundamental skills 
by a type of integrated activity curriculum to a greater 
degree of proficiency than with the formal curriculum 

b) To develop the fundamental skills in approximately one 
half the lime now devoted to them in the formal curriculum 

c) To provide more time for creative self-expression activities 

d) To provide more time for problem-solving type of activities 
c) To make possible tlie better development of habits and atti¬ 
tudes of students through the opportunities of living a more 
normal life in die classroom 

3. Techniques, Methods, or Procedures Involved 

4, The Results in so for as They Have Been Realized 

Items 3 and 4 are covered in a lengthy detailed report setting 
forth a rather elaborate controlled experiment covering a period 
of a year and a half and involving approximately three thousand 
students. A full report of the experiment is to be published by 
Superintendent Oberholtzer. Further evidence of planning in 
the Houston school system is also reported briefly as follows: 

We arc engaged now at the other end of the educational ladder, 
and also in adult work which requires considerable planning. We 
are expanding our junior college into a university, with the hope 
and aim of providing a service institution with most of our emphasis 
on providing training, both of a vocational and cultural nature for 
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employed ndults. We have ni;»dc a jvnrvcy of thr nerd (nr training 
of such an educational program m nur cilyi hul I am ^rry that no 
copies of the results are avibWe at pTCM?iU»—W, W. 

Director of ChifJ decountmg unJ Curti^uhm 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Educational planning in the is^hmds id MinnM(Kdls h evi¬ 
denced by a series of more or related activities which the 
superintendent reports as follows: 

To select our most ‘Mtsiinclivc plaunuig aciiviiy/’ I ^lall have 
to gaclier together several aclivilics which have not ahva)"S been pre¬ 
sented as parts of a major plan but which have, nevcrlhclcss, been 
directed or set in motion to contribute in it. The most iitiporlant 
planning activity in this community, as m cuhent, wnuUl have to be 
described as a jcnous oUeTtifl to reach each chilA an education 
adafted to his ueeds^ The plan actually to bring this alwiul fn prac¬ 
tice involves (a) a cliangc In attitude of teachers subject- 

matter standards in relation to children and (b) thangcis in organi¬ 
zation of curriculum and teaching methods. Thr fnllfiwing sieps 
have been consciously undertaken to secure the desired modifica¬ 
tions of aims and pmcticcs. 

Background. A continuous school census has brought within the 
re2Lch of school services every child within the cnmpulsi>Yy nge limits^ 
Social and clinical services have pointed out that regimenlation of 
children to serve subject-matter ends not only fails to provide many 
children with effective training but nctually contributes maladjust¬ 
ments to many personalities. In order to provide eJTtctive training 
for all types of children, the regular procedures of the school must 
be modified rather tlian provision made for the segregation of types* 
For example, it has long been an accepted principle in tJic Minne¬ 
apolis schools that the segregation of the behavior eases is inctTcctivc, 
unwise, and unjust, l^o children have been segregated for hcliavior 
for over a dozen years. In spite of this fact, behavior in hcU«;r 
control than ever before. The number of cniirt cases of school origin 
has shrunk to almost none. 

Steps to Secure the Desired Change in Attifudr, Sujiei visoi's and 
directors of the Minneapolis schools devoted their pr<ifessi<iiuil meet¬ 
ings for a year to the discussion of educational plrilosopli)', fuially 
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evolving a tentative statement of tlicir belief^ which cmphasi 7 ,ed the 
adaptation of instruction and organization to the needs of the ijidi- 
vidual cliild. This year, under the leadership of the superintendent 
of schools, principals have been devoting tlicir professional mccti/?gs 
to woi k/iig out an edncation.Tl philosophy acceptable to the majority 
of Minneapolis schm)! people. As thefr study lias progressed, they 
have been taking up the discussion with teachers in their buildings, 
getting opinions from them, and returning to them ideas 
expressed in committee meetings. Thus, slowly, is evolving a com¬ 
mon belief in certain educational objectives and a changing attitude 
on the part of many principals and teachers, which makes possible 
a reorganization of curriculum and departments to provide more 
adequately for individual child growth. 

Ajmtlicr pliase of tliis plan has been an attempt to integrate 
special services and departments more closely into the educational 
organization^ 

The desirability of complete segregation of borderline subnormal 
children is being questioned. A study has been carried on to compare 
the progress of children in this type of class with the progress of 
similar children in regular classes. This is resulting in a gradual 
merging of activities of special classes with those of the regular 
school, so that, in so far as the State law regarding State aid allows, 
both the facilities of the regular classroom and the assistance of 
spcclal-clnss teachers will be available for individual children of 
the slow learning type. Thus, a more flexible organization and closer 
re]atiojjshif>s bctweeji special classes and elementary-school classes 
arc developing, 

The child-study dep.'irtinent, which was a more or less separate 
organization set up under the name of Child Guidance Clinic to 
assist in studying eases of disturbed or atypical children, is being 
integrated with the whole school organization so that the personality 
development of the child is being considered in all school situations 
and with all children. 

Guidance is being stressed as a function of the whole school. 
Special attention is being given to the integration of this service. 
A committee composed of a representative from the various school 
departments is now at work at the problem of pupil record keeping 
to make it of more assistance to successive teachers in fitting the 
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educational program to needs of indinduol children, these needs 
being considered from the point of view of complete pcrsojiality of 
the child, not just from the point of view of intellectual dcvclopmcntv 
In an effort to break down some of the barriers that exist between 
segments of the school system, rtpresentalives from the senior high 
school and junior high schools contributing to that scliool arc meet¬ 
ing by districts to discuss articulation problems and to eliminate 
some of the difficulties that interfere with the uninterrupted progress 
of the pupil through the scliool system, 

Ex'perimmid Retenreh Looking towards the Reorganisation of 
Curriculum and Method. J. A Study of one hundred thirty-five 
first-grade failures or near failures* The outcome of this study tends 
to show that not only were these children dull and unready for read¬ 
ing experience, but also the socio-economic status of the homes from 
which they came was significantly different from that of children 
in the control group. Furthermore, reading tests of various types 
showed many have poor reading habits, especially the habit of using 
the slightest cue for guessing* As a result of this study, it was con¬ 
cluded that greater attention should be given to children’s readiness 
for reading and that they should not be thrust into reading at a 
time when they would develop poor liabits* Nine schools were set 
apart in which experiments have been going forward !n developing 
a. more ftexihle cucciculum, iti using more flexible standards of pro¬ 
motion, and in setting up an individual pupil accounting system 
which will place greater emphasis on phases of child development 
other than the academic. 

2. A study of more than two thousand over-age pupils in grades 
4B to 9B, inclusive, to answer as completely as possible certain ques¬ 
tions relative to the achievement, behavior, and licalth of pupils 
who are six months or more over-age in an elementary school or 
one year or more over-age in a junior high school, A ease study was 
made of each of more than two thousand piipils* The results have 
been of value in indicating adjustments for individual pupils and 
points at which the school failed so decisively that only drastic changes 
in the plans can be of help. Following the completion of the study, 
meetings were held in each of the city’s thirteen junior-high-scliool 
districts. Each meeting was attended by the elementary-, jiinior-higli- 
school, and, frequently, the senior-high-scliool principals. Indivjilual 
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cases were reviewed by the director of the child st^idy department. 
The conference period was given to a group discussion of questions 
relative to tlie adjustment of the curriculum for the alow learning 
pupils, Standards of promotion established in regard to slow learning 
pupils, etc. 

3. A five-year experiment with a differentiated curriculum 
(1929-1934), The clifFcrentiatcd curriculum was initiated as a 
jncans of reducing retardation and lessening delinquency of the over¬ 
age, slow learning, dull-normal boys and girls who have accumu¬ 
lated in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of Schiller School. Statis- 
tical evidence revealed the necessity of providing an organization 
which would permit differentiating the curriculum and adapting 
teaching procedures to meet the needs of these socially maladjusted 
pupils who leave school at sixteen years of age, unprepared to adjust 
in the commuiiity. Children seriously over-age who were educational 
or behavior problems were taken from the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades and placed in a seventh-grade room, A testing program helped 
to establish a grade level in each subject for each pupil in the 
group, A daily record of the pupil’s interests, attitudes, habits, and 
progress guided the teacher in selecting materials of instruction and 
in adapting the method of procedure to meet the individual differ¬ 
ences of the group. As results of this procedure, we believe confi¬ 
dence has been restored, failures have been lessened, attitudes have 
improved, and education has been extended for many who would 
have failed and dropped out of school. 

4. A study of the reading abilities, social attitudes, and leisure- 
time activities of over two thousand adults enrolled in evening 
classes. In order to be of greater service to the ten thousand adults 
wlio enroll in the afternoon and evening classes by providing educa¬ 
tional opportunities which are in better accord with their needs and 
interests, an investigation was carried on to deternnine the reading 
abilities, the social attitudes, and the leisure-time activities of over 
two thousand employed and unemployed students. It is true that 
many of tlicsc adults arc woefully lacking in ability to comprehend 
from tJie printed page and are notoriously slow readers* As a result 
of the investigation, remedial reading groups, called How to Study 
classes, have been organized to help the student who is far removed 
from his previous schoolwork and who is inefficient in reading to 
adjust himself again to study. 
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Preliminary results for die study of social attitudes indicate that 
the majority of adults who enroll in evening classes have main¬ 
tained their morale, have not become economic radicals, have sane 
attitudes towards government, still respect law and order, continue 
to believe in the value of education and in the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of the family and the home* However, there are many others, 
in larger numbers among the unemployed than the employed, who 
have developed antisocial attitudes during this period of economic 
and social stress- Since this is true, steps have been taken to build up 
an adult guidance service, which is designed to give sound vocational 
and educational advice to those who desire or who need such help. 

Leisure-time activities of an organized nature arc not carried on 
by the great majority of adult students. This phase of the study 
challenges adult education to contribute to better physical and mental 
health through providing effective instruction in the worthy use of 
leisure.^—C* R. Reed, Suferinte^ident oj Schooh 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Providence report differs fron:t the others in that it 
involves the remaking of an entire school system in the light 
of a comprehensive survey. The assistant superintendent reports 
as follows: 

The problem offers probably the most conspicuous example of 
the results of educational planning in the counti'y. In 1 ^*** 

Strayer’s Survey was adopted one hundred per cent by the Rhode 
Island Legislature. Since then our entire educational system lias 
been rebuilt. Eleven million dollars have been spent on construction 
and about five million more arc due within the next five years. Instead 
of a school committee of thirty-three, we have a school committee 
of seven. Instead of being entirely at the mercy of the city coujicil 
on financial matters, the school department has thirty-five per cent 
of the city’s revenue to spend on current educational cx|)enscs. 
Instead of being entirely dependent upon the city council for school 
buildings, the city government is required to act upon the request 
of the school committee within six niontlia or sulimlt it to the voters, 
We have remade an 8-4 plan of organization into a 6-3-3. ^ strong 
problem personnel or guidance department has hccji huilt. 

We have many plans under way for adult education in our 
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regional junior high schools, but these have not been announced, and 
should not be made public until passed upon by the school committee. 
Many school-system surveys have been only partially adopted and 
have /requendy not been carried out, l/i Providence the survey was 
adopted as a homeroom program, and lias actually been carried out 
to such an extent that it has far exceeded the original plans. Prepara¬ 
tion of the history of the reorganization of the school system is 
contemplated for the tlircc-hundrcdth anniversary of the founding 
of Providence in 1936,— Richard D. Allen, Assistant Suferin- 
feculent of Schools 

SEATl'LE, WASHINGTON, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Superintendent of Seattle reports as follows: 

It is our expectation, because of the fact that virtually aU of our 
young people now go through high school, to organize all of our 
courses on a thirteen-year basis instead of on the 6-3-3 
These committees are coordinated by the superintendent's con¬ 
ference. 

It Is evident on every hand that curriculum reorganization is 
commanding widespread attention and taking first place in plan¬ 
ning activities. Superintendent McClure submits with his report 
detailed outlines of plans under way in Seattle covering health 
education, reading and literature, mathematics, English, and 
social science. The plans are similar in form; therefore, only 
the plan of work for the committee on articulation of social- 
science courses will be reproduced here, 

I. The Committee^s Problem* To produce from existing courses 
a single course of study in each of the following subjects from 
kindergarten through the high school: (l) geography; (2) 
history and civics 

II, Time to he Covered by the Study—One Year. New courses 
of study should be ready for distribution in September. Much 
of the work of formulation of courses lias been excellently done 
by various committees. It is desired that this committee shall 
perform the functions of survey and articulation, A chart of 
tJie content of social-science courses for all levels of the system 
has already been prepared for the committee by the super¬ 
intendent's staff. 
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III. Procedure^ 

A. Survey present courses 

B. Eliminate duplications except where essential for emphasis 

C. Regrade activities and formal content where desirable 

D. Secure appropriate development from grade to grade 

E. Recommend desirable grade placement of content 

F. Suggest suitable standards for such things a$ (i) use of 
classroom library; (2) use of visual aids; (3) minimum 
requirements as to acceptable written and spoken English 
for each of the various levels of the system 

G. Provide differentiated courses and textbook materials for 
pupils of limited ability in grades g-i2 if found desirable 

H. Provide each grade with set of standard pupil attainments 
in terms of desirable outcomes whereby each teacher can 
evaluate achievement of pupils at the beginning and close 
of each semester 

I. Show clearly the relationship of regular textbook materials 
to each semester of study 

J. Survey reference materials for the various grades and real¬ 
locate where advisable 

IV. Desired Results of the Cominiiiee^s Work^ A unified Seattle 
course of study representing elementary, junior, and senior 
high school in geography, history, and civics, It is not desired, 
however, that community life studies in the primary yean shall 
be broken up into these three subjects, 

V. Committee PffrSQntpek 

A. To represent (i) elementary schools; (2) junior high 
schools; (3) senior high schools 

B. To be limited in number in order to facilitate meetings and 
action 

C. To comprise people who have demonstrated ability to carry 
through and bring to a conclusion 

r>ASADENA, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

We think that the best thing we have done here is the plan for the 
modification of our practice and method at all levels of our school 
system which we began five years ago and which we are just get¬ 
ting under way in good shape at the present time. The following 
outline gives some notion of the procedure. 
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?lan\ Modification of practice and program of public schools to 
meet changed conditions—social, economic, vocational, cultural, 
and so forth 

I. TAtfory. The school must adapt itself to a changing society if it 

is to continue to be a serviceable instrumentality of society 
2* Ohjecih)ei\ 

a) A restatement of the philosophy of education upon which 
intelligent practice rests 

b) TJic inculcation of this phflosophy in the minds of the per¬ 
sonnel with enough concrete, illustrative material to enable 
them to make application and initiate new practice in their 
various classes 

c) The intelligent direction of public opinion towards the 
acceptance and support of the new theory and the new prac¬ 
tice 

d) The evolutionary adjustment of practice and program to 
the new concept by a procedure of growth and adaptation 
conserving the worth wlule in former practice and initiating 
necessary modifications gradually and constructively 

e) The continuous growth of the staff in an understanding as 
well as in the use of the new procedures 

f) TJie enlistment of student cooperation in the new procedure 
together with that morale essential to growth and partici¬ 
pation in the changed practice 

3 • Techniquesy Methodsy or Procedures 

a) Exposure of staff to leadership with a view to revealing 
new problems, new solutions, existing weaknesses, break¬ 
downs, failures, and so forth. A long process, exhibiting 
definite steps or stages— i,e.y exposure, interest, discussion, 
experimentation, adoption (tentative), adaptation, and. so 
forth 

b) Introduction of skilled leadership within staff to foster initi¬ 
ated experiments and to encourage extension of practice 

c) Public-relations agencies to acquaint community with prog¬ 
ress 

d) Research to devise new methods and to evaluate procedures 
new and old 
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e) Cooperative organizations within staff, forums, committees, 
and so fortli, to promote intelligent consideration of prob- 
lem 

4, Results 

a) Satisfactory adjvistmcnt of economic problem of school sup¬ 
port through public-relations agencies 

b) Rather complete acceptance by staff of new philosophy of 
education 

c) Greatly modified practice in the elementary schools—much 
modification of the practice in the junior-high-school area 
and a fair amount of change in high-school and junior-col¬ 
lege practice 

d) The acceptance of the concept that the school is serving 
a changing, rather tlmn a static, society by teachers, pupils, 
and the public has become a basis for intelligent long-time 
planning of both program and method,—J, A. Sexson, 
Superintendent of Schools 

DENVER, COLORADO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The superintendent of schools of Denver reports as follows: 

All education, as I see it, is planning, but in the professional 
study program of our Principals and Directors Association at tlic 
present time we have perhaps incorporated the idea with a little 
more than the usual prominence. The association has been divided 
into committees, whose subjects arc as follows: Research and Science 
Educationj Administration, Business Management, and Supervis¬ 
ion; Public Relations; The Social Scene and Its Implications for 
Schools; Nature of the Individual; Philosophy of Education. 

I believe these titles explain fairly well what these committees arc 
to do. In brief, we expect the committee on The Social Scene and 
Its Implications for Scliools to give us something of an analysis of 
the social scene as it contains implications for education. 

We expect the committee on Administration, Business Manage¬ 
ment, and Supervision to give us a statement concerning what is 
good school administration m the light of the present situation as 
they may secure information about it through the five other com¬ 
mittees or as they may secure information directly. 

We expect the committee on Research and Science in Education 
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to give us some statement concerning the place of research in educa¬ 
tion, past, present, and future. 

We expect the committee on the Nature of the Individual to 
give us the up-to-the-minute contribution of study in this field. 

We expect the committee on Public Relations to tell us how to 
maintaiji a relationship of understanding and sympathetic coopera¬ 
tion with the public on all the matters involved in the educational 
program. 

We expect the committee on the Philosophy of Education to bring 
the contributions of the other five committees together witl\ their 
owji study in at least a minimum statement of plulosophic principles, 
to which it is hoped we may secure a reasonable measure of agree¬ 
ment. 

Each committee will, of course, be expected, by a process of 
reporting and discussion, to arrive at a statement acceptable to the 
Principles and Directors Association as a whole. 

This program is just getting under way. We Jjope in time to 
involve the entire corps in it. 

DES MOINES, IOWA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Perhaps the most striking departure from normal educa¬ 
tional practice is the adult-education plan now under way in 
Des Moines. This plan has received wide publicity and circular 
material is available setting forth full details of its inception 
and operation. The paragraphs quoted below from one of these 
circulars will serve to indicate in the briefest possible way the 
purpose and method. 

We live in an exciting world marked by rapid clianges. Political, 
social, and economic questions press upon us from all sides for 
answer. TJicse complex new questions demand a constant reexam¬ 
ination and a continuous testing out of principles and knowledge if 
t))e intelligent decisions which citizensliip in a democracy requires 
are to be made. 

Because of its belief in the capacity and desire of Des Moines 
citizens to keep pace with this changing world, the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration of New York has agreed to finance, for a five-year period, 
.nn experiment in adult education in this city. No reservations are 
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made by the Corporation except that the money is to be used for 
the conduct of public forums to discuss public questions. The control 
of the experiment, therefore, rests solely with the Board of Educa¬ 
tion of Des Moines and is to be administered through the superin¬ 
tendent of schools, who is held responsible for the execution of the 
policies approved by the Board. 

The Corporation appropriated the money through the American 
Association for Adult Education under whose immediate sponsor¬ 
ship tlie experiment will be conducted. 

The plan is to provide adult forums in all sections of the city 
for the discussion of current social, political, and economic problems 
under the leadership of men specially qualified. Tl^cse forums will 
not be formal classes. There will be no textbooks, no fees, no enroll¬ 
ment, no assignments, no tests. Any problem of current and general 
interest to the citizens of Des Moines will be considered appropriate 
for discussion at any forum. All forums will be open meetings which 
any citizen may attend at any time. 

Obviously, the value of tlicsc forums will dcjwnd in large part 
upon the character of the leadership provided. Tlic Board of Edu¬ 
cation will employ for this purpose men of recognized scholarship 
with a record of active participation in public affairs, men who have 
the combination of theoretical and practical acquaintance with cur¬ 
rent problems that will enable them to speak with authority and will 
also ensure appreciation of the difficulties involved in solving social 
problems. They will, therefore, bo men who may be expected to 
bring to each forum meeting a stimul.'iting presentation of issues 
and the ability to help citizens to clarify their own thinking by 
discussion, 

From the foregoing statements drawn from metropolitan 
school systems in various parts of the country it is evident that 
courageous, forward-looking planning of public education is 
going on in a most commendable manner in many places. O nly by 
and through such planning based as it is on scientific study of 
its problems can public education hope to serve society in ways 
commensurate with public confidence and public need. 



REGIONAL PLANNING OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

L. D. COFFMAN 
UnivenUy of Minnesota 

With the passing of pioneer days and the improvement of 
means of travel and communication, colleges and universities 
of this country face a number of entirely new situations. Estab¬ 
lished in the beginning to provide college work for a limited 
number of students in a somewhat narrow geographical area, 
ofttimes with the sanction of some church denomination, more 
than a thousand private colleges were created in America. At the 
same time the great bodies of citizens representing communities 
of the State, believing that higher education was essential for 
public welfare and the maintenance and advancement of the inter¬ 
ests of the State, established several hundred teachers colleges, 
land-grant colleges, technological schools, and universities. The 
competition between these institutions for support and for stu¬ 
dents became more and more intense. They expanded their activi¬ 
ties, they enlarged their plants, increased their personnel, became 
rivals for private and public support. The origin and growth of 
the collegiate institutions of this country differed in no funda¬ 
mental respect from the ori^n and growth of business enter¬ 
prises generally. The ambitions af alumni and of the commercial 
interests of the community in which the institutions were located 
increased the rivalry among collegiate institutions. The success 
of college administration was measured by its growth and the 
increase in its budget. Colleges advertised extensively for stu¬ 
dents. They created scholarships to Induce students to attend 
them and they sent agents into the held to advertise their wares. 

Colleges no longer conhne their appeals to the local areas 
they were originally established to cover. Students can travel 
from one end of the State to the other between sunrise and sun¬ 
set. Tlie colleges that have survived must now make their appeal 
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to students over a wider area than they did a few yeai-s ago. 
Financial angels who were witling to lavish large gifts upon 
educational institutions to provide memorials for themselves 
and for their families seem to be disappearingj certainly they arc 
less numerous than formerly. Higher standards arc being 
required of colleges everywhere. They arc subject to an increas¬ 
ing amount of public discussion, scrutiny, and examination partly 
because an enormous amount of duplication of effort, of offer¬ 
ings, and of expanse exists among them. College administrator 
are giving far more attention to the intellectual organization of 
their institutions than to their exploitation with a view to obtain¬ 
ing students. College leaders, instead of being promoters, are 
now finding it necessary to become students of education. 

The impact of all these forces, due to changing conditions, 
upon the collegiate institutions of this country is resulting in a 
number of fundamental changes. These changes are expressing 
themselves in at least three important ways; namely, the actual 
consolidation of institutions, interinstitutional cooperation, and 
the establishment of federations in higher education. Since 1928 
at least two dozen colleges have merged. Examples of this arc 
found in the following list:’ 

Formerly Preient Name 

Albright College Albright College, 

Schuylkill College Reading, Pa, 

Atlanta University Atlanta Ujiivcrsity, 

Morehouse College Atlanta, Ga. 

Spelman College 

Austin College Austin College, 

Texas Presbyterian College Sltcrman, Texas 

Centre College Centre College of Kentucky 

Kentucky College for Women D.nnvlllc, Ky. 

Chicora College for Women Qiiccns-Chicora College, 

Queens College Chtirlotte, N. C. 

Many of the facts on (bis and the following pages were derived from an article by 
John A. PoilaTd in School and Soctsty, September 19, 1931. 
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Formerly 

Columbia University 
New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital 

Hannibal College 
LcGrangc College 

Knox College 
Lombard College 

Lane Theological Seminary 
Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 

Miami University 
Oxford College for Women 

New Orleans University 
Straight University 

Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary 

Zenia United Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


Present Name 

Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y, 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

Knox College, 

Galesburg, III, 

In process of amalgamation 

Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio 

Dillard University, 

New Orleans, La, 

Pittsburgh-Zenia Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Rochester College of University of Rochester, 

Optometry Rochester, N, Y* 

University of Rochester 

One needs only to review the situation in almost any State to 
find abundant evidence of the need of further mergers. A recent 
report shows that in Ohio, for example, within an area of 41,040 
square miles and a (1930) population of 6,689,837, there werq 
fifty-two institutions of collegiate grade, six of which received 
public support and the remaining forty-six were, in the main, 
privately controlled. Only seven of these forty-six had endow¬ 
ments amounting to $500,000. Only seven of the forty-six had 
more than $100,000 each from productive funds. Sixteen had 
less than $100,000 from all sources, and of these sixteen, seven 
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had less than $jo,ooo each. Eighteen of the forty-six had less 
than $15,000 each in. productive funds. 

One institution that had enrolled 1,800 students had only 
13,000 volumes in its library. Forty-nine institutions had less 
than 10,000 volumes in their libraries. Out of a total of thirty- 
six Ohio private colleges listing their 1927-1928 productive 
endowments, twelve had less than one tliousand dollars per stu¬ 
dent each, and only seven had more than five thousand dollars 
per student each. One institution had only eight do) lars in endow¬ 
ment for each student enrolled. 

The unfortunate feature about this situation is that a great 
many colleges do not yet recognize the impossibility of continu¬ 
ing on their present basis. They are still engaged in .a struggle 
to secure students. They are offering and must conti nuc to offer 
a poor quality of collegiate education. By specious advertising 
and the blandishments of field agents they arc undertaking to 
maintain their registration. They have apparently great powers 
of endurance and a lingering vitality. If they could continue 
to exist without wrecking the hopes and drwuns of unsuspecting 
students, the case would not be so bad. But that is impossible. 
Students come to them with high hopes, only to learn later that 
they have been defrauded by false claims and that the cjuality 
of the work which they have received is superficial. 

The growth and spread of higher education in this country is 
revealed in striking form by figures collected by Sir Michael 
Sadler, of Oxford, who not long ago pointed out that in Great 
Britain one out of every 1,000 in the population attended a uni- 
versityj in France, one out of 7003 in Germany, one out of 6503 
and in the United States, one out of every 120. The policy in 
America has been to Insist that every student who desires to do 
so may attend college. This has been in keeping with the denio- 
cratlc philosophy that has been prevailing in American educa¬ 
tion since Colonial times. It may be that, instead of insisting that 
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all students should attend college or have an equal right to attend 
college, the educational system should be reorganized to corre¬ 
spond more nearly with the actual capacities and needs of the 
students, for it is obvious that a large percentage of the students 
attending college find it impossible to do satisfactory college 
worlc. Dean Gauss, of Princeton, states that only thirty-seven and 
oire-half per cent attending college leave with diplomas. 

Changes that are forcing institutions to merge are leading also 
to various forms of interinstitutional cooperation. Certain uni¬ 
versities, for example, have agreed tentatively that they will 
not undertake to duplicate work in certain fields. Chicago and 
Texas have entered into joint agreement to maintain a single 
astronomical observatory. A number of Canadian institutions 
have evolved a tentative scheme for the allocation of functions. 
An interchange of professors between certain institutions and 
certain departments is becoming more common. Work given at 
one institution is accepted by another institution not offering it. 

This cooperation is due partly to a desire to eliminate waste 
in higlier education, pardy to a desire to improve the quality 
of higher education itself, and pardy because specialization in 
the various fields of learning is making cooperation necessary. 

Perhaps one of the most conspicuous illustrations of waste, 
and certainly of duplication in higher education, occurs in the 
land-grant colleges. The Federal Government has provided a 
land-grant college for each State and territory. It has set aside 
a certain sum of money for the operation and maintenance of 
certain work of these land-grant institutions. There is a dupli¬ 
cation of plant, of offerings, of staff, and of equipment among 
the institutions. A half dozen or more of these institutions are 
located in the same geographical area serving, in general, the 
same constituencies and undertaking to solve the same problems. 
One of the most notorious illustrations of this is to be found in 
the land-grant colleges located at Moscow, Idaho, and Pullman, 
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Washington; they are within eight miles of each other. At each 
institution worlc is being carried on in agronomy, animal hus¬ 
bandry, poultry, forestry, and in the other fields that relate to 
the advancement and improvement of agriculture. 

It is my candid opinion that the nation would be far ahead in 
productive scientific work in the field of agriculture, in all other 
fields of learning for that matter, if tliere were a J'cgionalizing 
of institutions. One great university located somewhere here in 
the Northwest, staffed with the best minds that can be found, 
adequately equipped to study the problems of this region, would 
be more productive scientifically than a half-dozen institutions 
that are poorly equipped and inadequately staffed. 

The best illustration that I have of this is in Australia, A man 
by the name of Waite left a sum of money for the cstablishmejit 
of an experiment station in agriculture at Adelaide. This station 
is now receiving support from the State of South Australia, from 
the other States of the federation, and from the federal govern¬ 
ment. It is carrying on scientic work in every part of Australia. 
Plots of ground in different soil areas have been made available 
to it. It studies the plant life and animal life of the various sec¬ 
tions of Australia as they are related to these various soil and 
geographical areas. The station itself, located near Adelaide, is 
staffed by some of the most brilliant scientific minds that the 
world has produced. Instead of dissipating the energies of the 
staff and instead of establishing a number of more or less pale 
imitations of the institute in other sections of the country, there 
have been concentrated in one place the materials and equipment 
and the minds necessary for the highest kind of productive work. 
Perhaps we cannot do this in America but we could look forward 
to the time when there might be some regionalizing of institu¬ 
tions and when the Federal Government would make its grants 
not on the political basis it has used in the past but with a view 
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actually towards advancing science and the regions in which 
these institutions arc located. 

Wliat is suggested with regard to land-grant institutions can 
be carried out to some extent by agreement among the univer¬ 
sities themselves if their constituencies will subscribe to the 
agreement. Each institutioJi might be encouraged to develop 
along those lines that are most favorable to it as a result of its 
location. The neighboring institutions might agree to accept each 
other’s work. There is no real reason, for example, why there 
should be several departments of dairy husbandry in the North¬ 
west, several schools of forestry, several schools of mines, and 
why there should be more than one school of medicine or den¬ 
tistry. Instead of States spending large sums of money'to main¬ 
tain institutions on a meager basis, why should not the represen¬ 
tatives of the States, after a careful study of their needs, agree to 
maintain a number of scholarships available at other institutions 
of learning where work of the kind that they need is carried on? 

Another one of the forces that is leading to interinstitutional 
cooperation is the extent to which the various subjects of human 
learning have become specialized. Some specialization is neces¬ 
sary, otherwise human progress would soon be resolved to the 
dead level of mediocrity. Important as specialization is, we 
should not overlook the fact that in the final analysis all human 
knowledge is related. Even the humanities and the natural sci¬ 
ences have points of contact. The various sciences are so interlaced 
and interdependent that one cannot exist without the other. 

Research is to a certain extent an individual matter, but not 
wholly so. Due to the extreme specialization that now per¬ 
vades every phase of our life, every scientist must seek the coop¬ 
eration and assistance of other scientists in the elaboration of 
his hypotheses, in the conduct of his investigations, and in the 
verification of interpretation of his results. Research is also to a 
certain extent institutional. Over a period of years, given instltu- 
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tions take on a certain atmosphere} they devote themselves to 
certain lines of intellectual effort and become distinguished by 
their achievements along these lines. Now the time has arrived 
when we should think of research as being interinstUutional. 
Ways and means should be found of bringing the institutions 
themselves into closer relationships. There should be an inter¬ 
change of research projects. A research program covering the 
Interests and activities of a number of institutions should be 
devised and an organization set up for its continuance. That 
means the intelligence of the various institutions should be 
brought to bear upon the problems of a given institution. An 
individual carries on his investigations for the purpose of find¬ 
ing out the truth} an institution, likewise, is interested In the 
truth, but also in the utility or service value of its investigations, 
while any interinstitutional arrangement woviid focus its atten¬ 
tion still more upon the social utility of the studies being made. 

Finally, there is another type of interinstitutional cooperation 
which has been described in a particularly happy manner as “A 
Southern Confederation of Learning,” by Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
in the January 1934 issue of Southtnest Review. Mr. Kendrick 
proposes a confederation to promote advancement and the 
humanizing of learning in the South. He is not interested so 
much in preserving and revivifying the Old South as in promot¬ 
ing a new regionalism that will give special emphasis to thought 
and culture, to art and to literature, to a beautiful and satisfying 
life. He calls attention to the fact that the educational system 
which has been In operation hitherto has failed to eradicate pas¬ 
sion and prejudice. It has failed to create a sufficient number of 
like-minded people interested in public welfare to ensure the 
maintenance of institutions designed for the public good. These 
ends can be accomplished not by a laissez-faire form of educa¬ 
tion, but by having education properly conceived and admini¬ 
stered as a condition precedent to such ends. 



NATIONAL PLANNING IN EDUCATION 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 
American Council on Education 

A number of European countries after a rather short trial of 
democracy as a form of government have replaced it with some 
form of centralized action. To them democratic government is 
slow moving, fidl of vicious opportunities, and inefFective. 

In America we believe that whatever vein of truth there is in 
this conclusion is due to inadequate education in the home, the 
church, and the school. If democracy fails in America, as in other 
parts of the world, it will be due chiefly to inadequate attention 
to the basic significance of education in developing citizens com¬ 
petent to engage in self-government. 

In education, therefore, as in all other forms of our social 
life, every inadequacy seems to call loudly for the most courag¬ 
eous and painstaking consideration—an impulse which is all the 
stronger now that, with examples of failure near at hand, we 
realize that the very form of government under which we live 
may otherwise be endangered. It is entirely natural, therefore, 
that even though according to our traditions plans for education 
should be made primarily by the States, localities, and voluntary 
agencies, there should be more demand than ever before for 
national planning in education. 

Perhaps one should hasten to add that planning in education, 
as in other fields of social effort, and the administration of laws 
or regulations adopted as a result of such planning are two 
entirely different matters. Any consideration of educational 
needs throughout the country may result, as it has occasionally 
in the past, in Federal statutes, but it may also, and doubtless 
will in most instances, continue to be assumed that States, locali¬ 
ties, and private schools may use their discretion in undertaking 
even the best considered national plans in education. 
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The fact that education is primarily a State responsibility 
which may in turn be delegated to localities or private organixa- 
tions makes it all the more necessary that national planning in 
education be carried on in such a way as to be convincing. There 
can be no question but that the educators themselves are pri¬ 
marily responsible for setting up a feasible school program to 
meet individual and social needs, but it is quite impossible and 
undesirable to attempt to do this without the most extended con¬ 
tact with people and conditions. To do otherwise but repeats past 
experience, too frequently indulged in, of making a school pro¬ 
gram in a vacuum. 

Notwithstanding our defidencies in the development of edu¬ 
cational policy, whether national. State, or local, we fail even 
more miserably in getting our ideas across to the lay public, who, 
after all, determine the extent to which they can be realised. We 
need to learn the language of the layman. We need to articulate 
our educational policies better to the rank and file of our citizens 
through the public press and platform. We need to show what is 
the relation of education to all other forms of social effort, gov¬ 
ernmental or voluntary. And especially we need to develop a 
technique of demonstrating school results under favorable and 
unfavorable conditions, respectively, which will be as plain to 
all citizens as the demonstrations in agriculture set up by the col¬ 
leges of agriculture for the benefit of the farmers. Unless we 
find more effective ways of reaching the lay public, the best con¬ 
sidered national planning in education will be relatively unsuc¬ 
cessful, with possible results of the most serious consequences 
in our national life. 

There are two methods which may be used in the formulation 
of national policies in education 5 namely, through the efforts of 
Federal agencies, and through the efforts of voluntary organiza¬ 
tions and committees. These will be discussed in turn. 
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The Federal Government is not in a very favorable position 
to engage in educational planning. There is in the first place no 
ministry of education nor any other strong central educational 
agency with adequate facilities for this purpose. Moreover, there 
is a strong undercurrent of feeling shared by many laymen and 
educators alike that educational planning as well as execution is 
primarily the responsibility of States, localities, and voluntary 
associations. Hence, although Congress has long been willing 
to set aside millions of dollars for experiment stations in agri¬ 
culture, it has never considered the possibility of similar sub¬ 
sidies for experimentation in education as a basis for the develop¬ 
ment of more effective programs and policies in the education 
of the nation’s children. 

Therefore, although the situation was somewhat simplified in 
October 1933 by adding the responsibilities of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to the Office of Education, it yet 
remains true that educational functions are scattered in a hap¬ 
hazard manner among the various independent establishments 
and departments of government. Such a condition grew up with¬ 
out thought of a concerted plan and it now serves as a serious 
impediment to a comprehensive consideration of educational 
matters. The National Advisory Committee on Education in its 
report several years ago recommended the creation of an Inter¬ 
departmental Council for Education, but nothing has ever been 
done to secure its adoption. 

In the meantime, there are a number of sporadic instances 
where the various Federal agencies dealing with education have 
cooperated vigorously in common enterprises. One of the best 
illustrations was the White House Conference in 1930 in which 
such agencies as the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public 
Health, the Office of Education, and the Bureau of Home Eco¬ 
nomics joined in the formulation of a report of far-reaching 
implications. More recently the Office of Education has assisted 
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a numbet of new agencies, such as the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion, Subsistence Homesteads, Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the 
NRA in dealing with those aspects of their work which have 
educational implications. There is a great need, however, for 
more joint consideration of mutual educational interests between 
and among various divisions in the Federal Government than 
has ever been imdertaken. 

It has been said that wherever authority relative to a segment 
of education carried on by a Federal agency is most complete 
there is generally a smaller number of studies, conferences, .and 
surveys of the educational program and organization than is 
true in those agencies where authority is less complete. I suspect 
that this statement is true and that one may find examples of it 
in the War and Navy Departments’ administration of education 
in our dependencies and in the dealings of the department of the 
Interior relative to the education of Indians, Indeed, anything 
approaching adequate consideration of the problem of suitable 
education for the Indians has been until recently sadly neglected. 

In the case of each of the acts relating to particular phases 
of education now on the Federal statute books, as for example 
the Morrill Acts, the Smith-Hughes Act, and the Smith-Lever 
Act, extensive consideration was given to the respective subjects, 
usually by Congressional committees, prior to their adoption. 
In other words, the absence of a strong comprehensive Federal 
organization in education in Washington has resulted in a series 
of special acts, relating to various phases of education, that were 
earnestly considered but not well coordinated. Others of possibly 
equal merit have for the same reason received little or no atten¬ 
tion. 

The Office of Education, except for its duties in connection 
with the land-grant colleges and vocational education, has little 
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if any administrative duties in education. It serves, therefore, as 
a clearing house of information and promotion. For many years 
the Office has taken the lead in organizing a number of confer¬ 
ences on pertinent educational problems which have undoubt¬ 
edly helped to lay the basis for appropriate action in the States 
and localities. It has also consistently promoted the considera¬ 
tion of such ideas as the junior college and the county unit 
through its publications and the activities of the members of its 
staff. Such activities are Important contributions in the formula¬ 
tion of educational policy. 

During the years immediately preceding the depression, the 
Office of Education, through special appropriations from Con¬ 
gress, engaged in a number of national surveys of particular 
fields of education, including the land-grant colleges, secondary 
education, and teacher training. A fourth study on financing 
education was stopped, because of the financial stringency, before 
it could be completed. These surveys are remarkable compend- 
iums of information showing the developments in their respec¬ 
tive fields. Usually they fall short, however, in drawing conclu¬ 
sions and formulating a well-considered philosophy on the basis 
of which existing programs and organization in education may 
be modified to suit new conditions. Hence, such modifications 
have followed slowly if at all. Here a leaf might profitably be 
taken out of the procedures and reports of the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the British Board of Education. 

There is also an opportunity for cooperation between the Fed¬ 
eral Government and voluntary agencies in educational plan¬ 
ning of which the Government has not availed itself except in 
a few instances. The White House Conferences and the report 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education directed by 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo are the best examples. They could be 
repeated with profit. The Government has gone even further 
and cooperated in the establishment of such organizations as the 
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National Research Council and the Smithsonian Institution, both 
of which have distinct educational implications. The recent 
organization of the British Film Institute, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from, the government, the industry, and the schools, 
for the purpose of planning the use of motion pictures for edu¬ 
cational purposes also gives us something to think about along 
this line. 

Many people are convinced that national planning in educa¬ 
tion can best be undertaken by voluntary organizations and com¬ 
mittees. Judging from the experience of the past this statement 
is undoubtedly true. Furthermore, even though Federal agen¬ 
cies might be given far more extended opportunity than is pos¬ 
sible under present circumstances in developing comprehensive 
plans for education, the American people and the educational 
profession would doubtless insist on the continued use of volun¬ 
tary agencies and funds for this purpose, 

The contribution which the various educational foundations 
have made in the field of educational planning is especially note¬ 
worthy. The study o f medical education by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion resulted in a complete reorganization of medical education 
in the United States. The efforts of the General Education 
Board, the Jeanes Fund, the Slater Fund, the Phelps-Stokcs 
Fund, and the Julius Rosenwald Fund have influenced pro¬ 
foundly all education in the Southern States, including particu¬ 
larly the education of Negroes. Many other examples of impor¬ 
tant national planning in education through the efforts and 
resources of the educational foundations could easily be cited. 
Indeed, the extensive activity of the foundations in the field of 
educational research and planning ultimately created a certain 
amount of opposition. In part for this reason, the educational 
foundations have in recent years largely pursued the policy of 
making grants of money to competent educational associations 
and committees for specified projects. 
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During this same time there has been a remarkable growth 
in the number of professional associations in all aspects of edu¬ 
cation. Most of these organizations have naturally been anxious 
to exert the full weight of their influence in the development 
of their respective fields of education. The lasting effect of the 
several reports issued by the American Historical Association 
is a case in point. In such instances, however, there is always 
danger of failure to take into account the needs and conditions 
of the total program in education and even of the place and 
importance of related fields of work. 

Other associations with comprehensive interests, especially in 
elementary and secondary education, such as the National Edu¬ 
cation Association, have developed national plans and policies 
which have become a part of the professional platform of a large 
proportion of those who administer and teach in the schools. 
These efforts have been sporadic but stimulating. 

As in the case of the several Government departments that 
deal with the development of educational policies, there is a 
great need of a means through which we may continually secure 
a comprehensive view of the whole of American education. The 
task of such an agency is to identify the significant problems 
which call for consideration and to plan, if possible, to arrange 
for an appropriate means to do so. The American Council on 
Education, representing a large number of educational associa¬ 
tions and institutions, has been created for this purpose. Whether 
it actually succeeds in filling this need will, of course, be deter¬ 
mined in the future. 

It is clear from this statement that everybody has indulged 
in educational planning. In a democracy this freedom to propose 
new departures and points of view is essential. It is, however, 
just as essential that we add up our experience frequently and 
proceed definitely and more expeditiously to try out new poll- 
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«aad plans to meet changing conditions, Unless we do this 
many of out citizens will consciously or unconsciously begin to 
distrustthisaspectofourdeinocraticgovetnincnt,ltseeins highly 
desirable, therefore, that the Federal agencies dealing with edu¬ 
cation find a way of correlating and unifying their efforts in the 
development of eduational planning and that the voluntary 
agendes and organizations dealing with similar problems bend 
their efforts in the same direction, There is, indeed, more oppor¬ 
tunity for cooperation between the Government on the one hand 
and voluntary organizations on the other in the development of 
eduational planning than has ever been attempted. 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS 

HAROLD F. CLARK 
Teachers CollegCy Columbia University 

Some years ago the writer was in Kharkov) U. S. S. R. 
(Russia), trying to find out how many people were going to be 
trained for certain occupations. The authorities in charge of the 
process insisted that each one would be free to choose any occu¬ 
pation he desired and still they would come out with the correct 
number of persons in each occupation. Any technique that would 
make it possible for each person to choose his occupation and 
would still provide the correct number in each occupation would. 
be of tremendous benefit to mankind. 

More than fifty years ago Edward Bellamy in his famous 
book, Looking Backward, outlined a scheme that was supposed 
to accomplish exactly these ends. As Bellamy pointed out, the 
commission in charge of occupational planning would simply 
follow the wishes of the workers. Whenever too many people 
began to volunteer for one occupation, that was an indication 
that conditions in it were too pleasant relative to other occupa¬ 
tions. The thing to do was to reduce wages until the proper num¬ 
ber of people did apply. It was some such scheme as this, of 
course, that the planning bodies in the Soviet Union had in mind. 

How does the actual planning for vocational needs in the 
United States compare with these more or less ideal schemes? 
How adequately have the facilities of education been planned 
for the vocational needs of our society? A study of the actual 
conditions in any of our more progressive States will be a little 
discouraging. 

The very least we should expect any State to do would be to 
have a comprehensive plan of the optimum number of people 
to have in each occupation. Needless to say all of the people 
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should be provided for in all of the occupations. If we submit 
our most progressive State to this test, we shall be disappointed. 
There is no single State in the American Union that has even 
a comprehensive plan of what would be socially desirable from 
an occupational standpoint. If society has no estimates of the 
number of people there should be in the various occupations, 
certainly the school system can play no intelligent part in train¬ 
ing the proper number. Nothing short of a miracle would enable 
the school system to turn out the desirable number of people for 
the various occupational fields. In fact, it can be stated with great 
certainty that until society at least has a plan of wliat it wants, 
the schools can do nothing very satisfactory towards turning out 
the correct number of people for each occupation. 

Any number of objections can be raised about the difficulties 
of preparing such a plan. The absence of such a comprehensive 
plan means chaos in the occupational world. Without a socially 
defensible plan, each group is left to battle for its own interests. 
A careful study made some years ago of several of the leading 
professions shows that the leaders in each of these fields thought 
that too many people were being trained for that field. From 
the standpoint of their own particular group it was undoubtedly 
true. But in no case were they prepared to, or did they, coiisider 
the broader needs of society in reaching their conclusion. 

A detailed study of how the number of people to be admitted 
to a particular occupation in a given State or to the educational 
institutions preparing for that occupation is determined will be 
enlightening. Take any typical Middle-Western State as an 
example. How many doctors will be trained in that State? The 
medical school or schools will admit so many people, but why 
this particular number? Certainly the educational authorities 
have no comprehensive plan for using all of the people in the 
State and showing what is the optimum number of people to be 
trained for medicine. Neither have the medical people any com- 
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prehensive plan for using all of the people and showing what 
is the optimum number of people for medicine. It is quite true 
that the medical people will say that this is the number of doc¬ 
tors to provide adequate medical service. But when you ask them 
what standard of medical service and for what proportion of the 
population, they become exceedingly vague and begin to talk 
about the customary standard or the standard for which people 
will pay. What they really mean, of course, is that a greater 
number of people entering medicine will lower the relative 
rewards for those in medicine and, of course, it will. 

No group can be trusted with the determination of the num¬ 
ber of people to be admitted to that group. The history of groups 
that have had power to determine their numbers offers conclu¬ 
sive evidence that that power will be misused. It seems to be 
almost inevitable that any group that has this power will con¬ 
fuse its own interests with the interests of mankind at large. The 
damage caused is not less because plausible excuses are given or 
even because the protection of society is said to be the cause of 
the limitation. 

The doctors do not stand alone in advocating a policy of limi¬ 
tation. A study of the writings or speeches of the engineers who 
have expressed themselves about the topic gives ample grounds 
for the statement that there are too many engineers. The den¬ 
tists agree that there are too many dentists. The lawyers are 
certain that there are too many lawyers. The architects know that 
there are too many architects. The plumbers, bricklayers, and 
carpenters know there are too many plumbers, bricklayers, and 
carpenters. Investigations made before 1929 show that each of 
these groups thought that even then too many people were 
entering its group. The first lesson in economic wisdom for any 
group is to get as small a number as possible in its own occupa¬ 
tion and as large a number in all others. 

With the members of different occupations holding these 
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The educators have no comprehensive plan. As incredible as it 
may seem, there is not a single State in the Union that has a plan 
for the number of people that should be trained for the various 
occupations. 

Perhaps we can find some State superintendent of public 
instruction who has planned what the schools and colleges should 
do in training people for occupational life. But a careful study 
fails to reveal any such man or any such State. One school system 
may be training ninety per cent of its students in its commercial 
department. Another may be turning sixty or seventy per cent 
of its students towards two or three professions. Whatever acci¬ 
dental information happens to fall in the hands of the school 
superintendent or school board seems to determine its plans. As 
Irving Fisher pointed out long ago, the establishment of a trade 
school for one particular occupation in a community may train 
so many people for that occupation that the level of income may 
be sharply lowered. In fact, this would be the result that would 
be expected unless a well-rounded program of vocational schools 
was established. A rather careful study has failed to locate a single 
community in the United States that has made any such study. 

These comments are not meant to imply that school people 
are not socially minded. And as compared with many other fields 
even the results reached are probably good. There doubtless 
was a time in the history of educational institutions when com¬ 
prehensive planning was not necessary. But that time has long 
since passed. We can pay the highest tribute to the social-mind- 
edness and even to the efficiency of the education of the past 
without committing ourselves to a defense of that education In 
the future. We can be reasonably sure that education is not going 
to be of maximum social utility until it will set up a comprehen¬ 
sive organization to plan for the occupational life of oui" society. 

It would be unfair to say that our scheme of education as it 
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now stands will not produce proper occupational distribution 
unless we are willing to indicate how It might be changed. We 
propose to outline very briefly the type of organization that it 
would be necessary to plan in order to train the proper number 
of people for each occupation in a technical and democratic soci¬ 
ety. It is very easy to criticize the lack of adequate planning 
on the part of the educational authorities. It is far more difficult 
to draw up a constructive program that would have some reason¬ 
able chance of being adopted. Perhaps the most difficult thing 
to change in order to bring about more adequate planning in edu¬ 
cation is the complacency of the American people regarding their 
educational system. The ordinary man in the kreet tends to 
think that the American system of education is fairly adequate. 
He is inclined to believe that education is free. Before there 
can be any adequate planning of education for occupational needs 
this assumption will have to be made a reality. 

Those who have not stopped to consider the matter may be 
surprised to hear that education is not free in this country. We 
shall call attention to one or two matters along this line. Edu¬ 
cation is free when you can get it if you do not have any money 
and if your parents do not have any money. Any one who believes 
that a modern State university is free under this definition should 
try to go through one. An investigation we made a few years ago 
in one of the Middle Western universities showed that the aver¬ 
age student spent $700 per year. This university is popularly 
known as a free State university. In fact, the State constitution 
in this particular State enjoins the legislature to establish and 
maintain a system of free public schools from the elementary 
school through the university. Any one who thinks that the typi¬ 
cal family can spare $700 a year to send a boy or girl to college 
is poorly acquainted with the average incomes of this country. 
When tliere are two or three or four children in a family, it 
becomes fantastic to think that they can be sent to this so-called 
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free institution without demanding an unreasonable sacrifice 

on the part of the family. 

One might argue in the formal sense of the word that educa¬ 
tion is free in this country. One might also argue that the scen¬ 
ery in the A-lps is also free to any schoolboy in America. And it is 
quite true that once you get in Switzerland you can look at the 
Alps for nothing. And technically you could tell any child in the 
United States that a view of the Alps would cost him nothing. 
You might even tell him that the views were free, but unless 
one has the means to fulfill the conditions necessary to seeing 
the Alps such a statement has no meaning. It takes money and a 
substantial amount of it to get in a condition to see the Alps, 
even though they are free. It takes money and a substantial 
amount of it to get in a situation that you can take advantage of 
so-called free education. To use the term “free’’ in regard cither 
to the mountain scenery or to the school is to use language to 
cloud the real issue. For all practical purposes education is not 
free in this country unless you or your family have a substantial 
amount of money. It only clouds the issue further to mention 
specific cases where boys of unusual ability were able to get edu¬ 
cation when they had no money. Boys have also seen the Alps 
when they had no money. We shall never get anything like a 
correct number of people in the professions and the so-called 
higher occupations until education is actually made free to all 
those who have sufficient ability. As long as entrance into many 
occupations depends upon the accident of having money there 
can be no occupational planning worthy of the name. 

In a recent study made in the State of Ohio it was shown that 
the students who went to college are almost a random sample 
of those who finished high school. A very large proportion of 
the ablest boys and girls in the State arc unable to continue their 
education. By actual test the overwhelming majority of these 
able boys and girls wanted to go on to college. But they stated 
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they did not have the money. What kind of a world, is it where 
boys and girls want something but say that they cannot get it 
because they do not have money, when other people state the 
same thing is free? The only conclusion to reach is that education 
is not free in any usable sense of the term. 

Lack of free education causes occupational maladjustment at 
the lower levels of the school system as well as at the higher. 
We are so accustomed to thinking that high-school education is 
free in this country that it will come as a shock even to suggest 
otherwise. But the most careful studies that we have been able to 
make indicate that it costs from $100 to $175 a year on the 
average for a student to go to high school. This, of course, is in 
addition to the money that the public spends on the so-called 
free high school. This hundred dollars represents additional 
expense if the child goes to high school over and above what 
would have to be spent for him if he did not go. For the success¬ 
ful professional or business man with an income of five or ten 
thousand dollars a year, the hundred dollars represents virtually 
nothing. And for all practical purposes the high school is free. 
In order to take advantage of the so-called free school an 
expenditure is asked which is so small in relation to his total 
income that no injustice is done to speak of a free school. 

But to adopt the same attitude in regard to an unskilled 
laborer who perhaps makes five or six hundred dollars a year is 
totally unreasonable. To assume that he can or will spare the 
one hundred dollars or even half of that to keep a child in high 
school is to expect something that in all too many cases will not 
happen. Any scheme of occupational planning that is dependent 
upon the present inadequate conception of free education is 
foredoomed to a large measure of failure. 

Simply providing free education, however, will not be enough 
to solve the problem. Thousands of boys and girls who can stay 
in high school or college have no guidance in regard to their 
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occupational future. The schools at present could not possibly 
know the number of people they should be training for the vari¬ 
ous occupations. Before education can play any socially minded 
and intelligent part in occupational distribution new planning 
bodies will have to be set up, No one can predict what would be 
the most successful form for these commissions to take. At pres¬ 
ent efforts are being made in five different communities to learn 
more about the technique of occupational plaiming and the rela¬ 
tion of educational organizations to it. 

As conditions stand now the schools have no socially defen¬ 
sible policy in regard to vocational training. They stand there 
to benefit any one who has sufficient money to take advantage 
of the opportunity. The result of unequal opportunity of edu¬ 
cation is to reenforce the other tendencies that make the more 
pleasant occupations the more highly paid. In a society of equal¬ 
ity of opportunity high wages would quite likely have to be paid 
to those in the unpleasant occupations. 

If education Is to play any significant part in bringing about 
better occupational distribution it must have the help of expert 
planning bodies. The local and State planning commissions 
mentioned before will have to be set up. The State commissions 
will have to combine and set up a national occupational council. 
This will determine the optimum number of people for each 
occupation. All the people, of course, will have to be used to do 
all of the work. 



THE PLAY OF SOCIAL FORCES THAT OBSTRUCT 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


JESSE H. NEWLON 

Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 

The center of the problem of educational planning is found 
in the fact that the public-school system was created by the politi¬ 
cal state for the accomplishment of fundamental social purposes. 

Organically, this system of education is as vitally a part of 
the total economic, political, and social life as agriculture, manu¬ 
facture, transportation, the banking system, and government. 
An extensive system of formal education seems to be an indis¬ 
pensable function of the highly developed industrial society of 
the modern world. Inevitably the planning and conduct of schools 
is at all times conditioned by the deepest social, economic, and 
political interests, beliefs, prejudices, attitudes, and purposes of 
the American people. Indeed, our system of schools can, in the 
last analysis, be thoroughly planned only as an integral part of 
a comprehensive social plan. It is inevitable that the great power 
groups in society should struggle for the control of this insti¬ 
tution. 

If it were not for these pressures from without, the process 
of educational planning could go forward at a rapid pace. The 
profession of education has studied the problem of designing a 
better system of schools and already much progress has been 
made in the reconstruction of the system and in adapting it to 
changed conditions. But this problem cannot be worked out 
within the quiet study of the educational theorist or the labora¬ 
tories of our graduate schools of education. A system of schools 
does not operate in a social vacuum. The moment far-reaching 
administrative, fiscal, or curriculum changes are projected, great 
social forces are set in motion to hinder or perhaps to promote 
the adoption of these plans. Too often the educational planners 
have failed to take the trouble to understand these forces and 
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fashion their strategy accordingly. Too often, indeed, educa¬ 
tional planners have seemed all unconscious of the operation of 
power groups, of the implication of the stratification of Ameri¬ 
can society, or of vital elements in American tradition. But these 
forces cannot be ignored. They present the most difficult educa¬ 
tional problem with which the educator must deal in this period, 
even more difficult than the formulation of broad social purposes. 
The operation of these forces will be considered briefly in their 
bearing upon three of the major contemporary issues in American 
education—control and administration, fiscal policies, and the 
curriculum. 

As the most casual and superficial observer knows, the admini¬ 
strative organization of the American public school closely par¬ 
allels our political organization. Indeed, in its administration 
and control the school has been fashioned in the image of the 
State, and can be understood only in the light of American his¬ 
tory. American public education is unique for its system of local 
control, which had its genesis in the isolated communities of the 
earliest settlements and which was carried across the country with 
the advancing frontier. The colonies, and later the States, enacted 
legislation for the encouragement of schools, and a century ago, 
in the period of the Jacksonian upheaval, free public education 
was firmly established as a part of American policy. Education 
was not mentioned in the Federal Constitution. Therefore, under 
our system of delegated powers, the control of education is 
reserved to the States. Free schools were established by the 
States and are today maintained as State systems, but, consonant 
with the tradition of particularism in our political life, these 
schools arc actually to a very large extent locally controlled. 

These facts have a much more important bearing upon the 
problem of planning than appears on the surface. The small 
school district has amazing powers of persistence, There are 
still 150,000 one-room schools in the United States, most of 
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them controlled by local boards of trustees and loosely super¬ 
vised by county superintendents, in most instances popularly 
elected. In some States the school trustees still outnumber the 
teachers, including all those in the towns and cities. With stu¬ 
dents of school administration in general agreement as to the 
desirability of larger administrative units, consolidation of rural 
schools has made considerable headway in recent years, as has 
the movement for the adoption of the county unit. But the oppo¬ 
sition to the larger units is powerful. Vested interests are often 
involved. The local community wants its own school or is afraid 
it will not get the larger consolidated school. But the chief 
obstacle is found in the deep attachment which Americans, and 
particularly the rural population, have for the tradition of local 
control. These small districts constitute a serious barrier to edu¬ 
cational progress. 

The boundaries of local government units, of townships and 
counties, were laid out long before the age of railroads, hard 
roads, and automobiles, to say nothing of the airplane, the elec¬ 
tric telegraph, the telephone, and the radio. These, boundaries 
are In many instances highly artificial. Even our State lines are 
artificial. Great communities sprawl across State lines. The great 
metropolitan communities that are in reality New York City 
and Chicago each occupy portions of three States. These political 
divisions in many instances have no rationality except as they are 
explained In terms of their historical evolution. Coupled with 
a direct democracy under which innumerable administrative offi¬ 
cers are chosen by popular vote, they often make for inefficiency 
and even for corruption in local government. Already, demands 
for the enlargement and reorganization of these units are being 
made by students of government and by many leaders in political 
life. Larger civil administrative units will mean larger school 
adminstratlve units. The profession of education should lend its 
support to this movement and should participate in designing a 
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system of local government adapted to modern coaditlons. But 
all these proposals will be resisted at every turn by ignorance 
and prejudice, by local politicians for very obvious reasons, 
and by some of the most powerful vested interests in American 
life. Opposition to a realignment of State boundaries would be 
bitter. The cry of States’ rights is a very convenient one and is 
always raised whenever the pecuniary interests of any important 
group are threatened. The Federal Pure Foods and Drugs Act 
was opposed by manufacturers and distributors In the name of 
States’ rights! The reconstruction of State and local administra¬ 
tion of schools is a vital element in a political problem of the 
first magnitude. 

Powerful social forces operate to block reconstruction of our 
system of financial support of education. The need for rede¬ 
signing this system is desperate. Support for schools and for local 
and State government has been derived principally from, the tra¬ 
ditional personal and real property tax, a tax that has long since 
proved thoroughly unsatisfactory as the principal tax base. Ade¬ 
quate financial support for schools involves, then, the reconstruc¬ 
tion of our whole scheme of taxation through the extension, of 
the income tax and other taxes which always meet with deter¬ 
mined resistance by the classes and groups affected, regardless of 
public interest. Traditionally, each school district has supported 
its own schools with but slight assistance from county or State. 
These districts vary tremendously in their ability to support 
education. One school district in my own State of New York 
has $71,000 of taxable wealth per pupil to be educated, while 
another district has only $1,377 taxable wealth per pupil, 
These discrepancies and inequalities can be eliminated only by 
State and Federal participation in the support of schools. The 
important consideration here is the highly integrated character 
of our economy and the concentration of wealth in urban com¬ 
munities, and especially in the great metropolitan areas and 
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financial centers o£ the country. The proposal to levy State¬ 
wide taxes for larger State participation in the support of schools 
is always strongly opposed by interests and classes disposed to 
resist all increases in taxation and by groups unfavorable to the 
principle of public education, Only compelling public opinion 
can overcome this resistance. Some very encouraging progress 
has been made in the reconstruction of the finance and support 
of schools in New York, Delaware, and some other States, but 
on the whole, the systems of school finance in the United States 
are thoroughly antiquated. 

The redesigning of the system of school support will of neces¬ 
sity go on -pari passu with the reconstruction of local govern¬ 
ment. These problems are all interlocked and can never be dis¬ 
entangled. In an economy as highly integrated as ours, many 
of the existing States can never maintain good schools without 
Federal aid. The States of the nation vary in the ratio of one to 
seven In their ability to support education, with many States 
hopelessly unable to provide adequate support even in the rosi¬ 
est years of prosperity. The cry of States’ rights is, of course, 
always raised in opposition to Federal participation in the sup¬ 
port of education. Federal aid is opposed also on the ground that 
control will go with support. This is an appeal to the deepest 
tradition in American life, the tradition of local control. In these 
depression years, potent lobbies at Washington and in the State 
capitals, representing great propertied interests, are demanding 
economy in all departments of government and opposing the 
extension of the services of the Federal Government, including 
Federal participation in the financing of schools. By no means 
are all persons of wealth opposed to adequate taxes for school 
support, but there is nothing to be gained by disguising or slur¬ 
ring over the fact that the opposition to the reconstruction of 
finance laws comes from those classes most affected by the impo¬ 
sition of income and other new taxes and principally from the 
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cities where the higher bracket income-tax payers reside. Oppo¬ 
sition from the national and State chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations is always fairly certain. 

All plans for the improvement of the curriculum of the 
schools must take into consideration the social forces that are 
struggling to control and direct the course of public and private 
education. The most casual observer is familiar with the efforts 
of various groups to control the curriculum, especially in its 
religious, economic, and political bearings. A vast amount of 
legislation pertaining to the curriculum has been enacted in the 
various States. The famous anti-evolution law in the State of 
Tennessee is an example. Much of this legislation is designed to 
prevent the teaching of “subversive” economic, social, or politi¬ 
cal doctrines. The schools are at all times subjected to direct 
pressures, sometimes almost coercive, seeking to influence teach¬ 
ing especially with reference to economic and political ques¬ 
tions. Miss Bessie Pierce in her Citizens' Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth'- studied the printed pronouncements 
with reference to education of over two hundred citizens’ organi¬ 
zations, ranging all the way from the National Security League 
to the peace societies, from the National Chamber of Commerce 
to the American Federation of Labor, from the Knights of 
Columbus to the Ku Klux Klan, from the Daughters of the 
Revolution to the Communist party. In locality, State, and nation 
there are literally thousands of these organizations that, in one 
way or another, are seeking to influence instruction in the schools. 

One other fact that the educational planner must take into 
consideration is the stratification of American society. From the 
beginning of our public schools the lower middle and laboring 
classes have been the strongest advocates of public education 
while the chief opposition to the extension of the services of the 
public schools has always come from the more favored classes 
in society. This statement, of course, somewhat oversimplifies 

^ New York: Charles Scribner’s SonS) 1933. 
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the case. Certain religious groups have at times opposed the 
extension of the public schools, while individuals at various 
levels of society may oppose or support public education. Indeed, 
much of Its ablest moral suppoi't and lay leadership has always 
come from enlightened individuals belonging to the most fav¬ 
ored economic classes. The educator has made his appeal for 
support primarily to the upper classes in recognition of the fact 
that they wield most of the power in this country. But in this 
the educator has not been wise. His appeal should be more to the 
middle and lower classes, for it is these classes that are princi¬ 
pally served by the schools, and in, a political democracy the 
ultimate power rests with them, for at the ballot their numbers 
are irresistible. 
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educational sociology 

In order that this section of The Journal may he of the greatest fosstble service^ 
its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles—and 
where possible descriptions—of current research frojecfi now in progress in edu¬ 
cational sociology and also those projects in kindred fields of interest to educational 
sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed, 

CLEVELAND WELFARE FEDERATION NEIGHBORHOOD STUDIES 

The following outline has been prepared by Charles E, Hendry, one 
of the two field workers responsible for this undertaking. It is an attempt 
to provide certain information concerning the purpose and plan of the 
study to those who inquire concerning the project. 

This study is sponsored by the Welfare Federation of Cleveland and 
is under the immediate direction of a research committee, of which Mr, 
Jay Iglauer is chairman. In addition to the research committee a working 
committee has been appointed chaired by Rev, Almon R. Papper, The 
function of the working committee is to keep rather close to the study 
as it proceeds and share in the actual formulation of the plans and in the 
criticism of the process. 

The two persons elected to make the study are Margaret E, Svendsen 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, and Charles E. Hendry, 
associate professor of sociology, George Williams College, Chicago. 

Briefly stated, the assignment in this study involves three major 
purposes: 

1. To study the interests and needs of adolescent boys (lo to 19 years 
of age) in the light of neighborhood backgrounds and with special 
attention to those areas of the adolescent boy^s life which group and 
casework agencies are attempting to serve 

2. To evaluate the effectiveness of group and caseworking agencies 
in their attempt to serve the adolescent boy under consideration 

3. To formulate recommendations in the light of the findings indi¬ 
cating how agency policies and practices can be adjusted so that 
group and caseworking agencies can more nearly meet the needs 
of the situation 

Three tributary or supplementary purposes are also involved: 

1. It is the hope of the research committee that a pattern of study may 
be demonstrated which can be applied to other sections of Cleveland. 

2. It is the desire of the committee that the relationship between group 
and caseworking agencies be clarified. 
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3. A third supplementary purpose is to provide through this study a 
new set of facts and considerations for central and local budgetary 
study. 

The procedure: preliminary steps 

I. Selection of the areas. Sixteen principles or criteria were used in 
the selection of the two areas for this study. One set of criteria was 
used on the .assumption that only one area might be selected. The 
other set of criteria was used on the assumption that two areas 
would be selected for intensive study. The sets of criteria developed 
are reproduced at this point as a matter of record. 

I. Check List for Use in Selecting One Area: (.a) Is the area 
representative of the people to be found in a number of other sec¬ 
tions of Cleveland so that the Endings of the study would apply 
in general to other sections of the city? (b) Does the area contain 
a substantial percentage of persons under 35 years of age? (c) In 
its physical aspects is the area likely to remain essentially the same 
for a number of years, at least five? (d) Is the character of its 
population likely to remain essentially the same for a number of 
years, at least five? (e) Is there present in the area at least one 
group-working agency (assuming that caseworking agencies oper¬ 
ate in each area? (f) Is the area defined by natural boundaries? 
(g) Is there a community consciousness evident and crystallized in 
community organization? (h) Would the agencies in the area be 
willing and able to cooperate in a study? (i) Are there good pros¬ 
pects of being able to affect policy and modify practice if the study 
reveals the need for such? (j) Does the area avoid extreme social 
pathology (ruling out depression factors)? 

II. Check List for Use in Selecting Two Areas: (a) Which 
two areas include in their composition the predominant nationali¬ 
ties with which the social agencies deal? (b) Which two areas 
give a good representation of a contrast in these nationalities? 

(c) Which two areas best represent something of a contrast in 
economic status as seen through housing and living standards? 

(d) Which two areas best represent a contrast in the length of 
stay of the people in this country? (e) Which two areas best 
represent a contrast in the length of stay of the people in the area 
involved? (f) Which two areas offer a contrast and variety in the 
types of group work or recreational services afforded? 

Census data were assembled, also the opinions of well-informed per¬ 
sons, and, in a memorandum dated June 25, 1934, this body of informa¬ 
tion was presented and analyzed. The result was the selection of the 
Tremont area and a section of Collinwood in northwest Cleveland. 
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2. Exploratory interviews to be \jndertaken as one of the preliminary 
steps resulted in coming in contact with selected key persons with 
bath city-wide and local knowledge respecting the welfare program 
in both the areas. These interviews will be continued throughout 
the study, the focus of the interview changing as new findings 
modify the central interests and purposes of the investigation. 

3. Development of Local Committees, Following the interviewing 
of key persons in the local areas, two committees, one in each of 
the areas will be appointed by the research committee to share in 
the general direction of the investigation. It is hoped that these 
local committees will be ;is widely representative as possible and 
that they will give local support and gain local recognition for tlie 
undertaking, 

ACTUAL STEPS IN THE EXECUTION OF THE STUDY 
Step number one . 

1. Census enumeration. Preliminary discussion of this matter has re¬ 
sulted in the following inventory of items which might be included 
in such a census. It will be noted that, in a large measure, it is ^ 
duplication of the Federal census, with some additional items: 
address; name; relationship to head of family; home owned or 
rented; value or monthly rental; when did you move here? ; 
where did you live before you moved here?; sex; color or race; age 
at last birthday; marital condition; name of school; grade last 
year j name of church attended; whether able to read and write; 
place of birth for each person and for the father and mother in 
particular; language spoken in the home before coming to the 
United States; year of migration to the United States; natural¬ 
ization; whether able to speak English; whether able to read Eng¬ 
lish (the last five items for foreign-born persons only); occupation; 
industry; class of worker; employed?; how long ago did you work 
last? 

2. Preparation of Individual Record Card, A bask individual record 
card will be prepared for each boy in the two areas between the 
ages of ten and nineteen, inclusive. 

3. Statistical Analysis of the Individual Records. In treating these 
data, an effort will be made to discover significant differences as 
between boys reached and boys not reached by the group-work 
programs in terms of the following comparisons: blocks; ages; 
nationalities and color; retarded in school; accelerated in school; 
subnormal in intelligence; very bright in intelligence; delinquent; 
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nondelinquentj index of acceptability; and other selected items. 
The net result of this first step should be to indicate concentration 
of services geographically and by other considerations, gaps in the 
service, or overlapping, 

Stef number two 

The study of social forces and neighborhood backgrounds. 

1. History of the area 

2. Ecology of the area: (a) An aerial map of the two areas to accen¬ 
tuate and make more vivid the topographical and physical character 
of the area has been prepared; (b) a social base map colored to indi¬ 
cate the use of land and property, trade centers, and institutions 
will be prepared; (c) detailed analysis and interpretation of exist¬ 
ing data collected according to census tracts will be used; (d) 
analysis of selected data by blocks. 

3. Street play and neighborhood groups. Special attention will be given 
to the study of street play and the location of neighborhood play 
groups, clubs, teams, and gangs. Observations and interviews will 
be made covering commercial recreation, also nationality, fraternal, 
and political clubs, 

4. Counts of participation. An effort will be made to have actual 
counts taken of participation at the moving-picture theater, at mass, 
at the playground, library, bath house, settlement, Y, M. C. A., 
etc., for certain days and certain hours to discover realistically and 
directly where boys spend their time at selected intervals. 

5. Interviews and other observations. Extensive interviewing will be 
done both with adults and with boys in the area, also with selected 
boys at the Hudson Boys Farm where they are detained because 
of delinquency. 

Stef number three 

First-hand observations of agencies in action. These will cover both 
summer and winter operations. 

Schedules will be used to examine the various aspects of the program 
as indicated in the following classification of areas in the following cate¬ 
gories: membership practices; grouping practices; leadership practices; 
educational objectives and methods; physical equipment; administration; 
community relationship. 

Stef number jour 

Intensive study of the needs and interests of a sampling of individuals. 
An attempt will be made to use a scientific sampling which will give a 
representative picture of the boy population geographically, by age, by 
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jialMiulity, Jill in otter wajs, Of special concern will te the differences 
in attitudes between persons who are served and persons who are not 

I 

Some of the areas of the inJiviJuaFs experience to be studied are; (a) 
relationship to and attitudes towards existing group-work agencies; (h) 
range and nature of interests with particular attention to unsatisfied in¬ 
terests; (c) friends and group experience; (d) family interrelationships 
as they bear on the child’s interests and ambitions; (c) attitude towards 
length of stay in and towards the neighborhood; (f) attitude towards 
school and church; (g) physical condition as it affects activity; (h) voca¬ 
tional experience and outlook. 
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of plans operating in twenty-three countries are included), old-age 
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as well as schemes for economic security through public-works programs, 
welfare capitalism, and the like mark the book as a definitive work on 
the subject. 

The Native^s Return^ by Louis Adamic. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1934, vi + 370 pages. 
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Croats and Slovenes.” It is a study of cultural conflicts in an economy 
which until recently has been relatively untouched by Western indus¬ 
trialism. A fine document, for students of sociology, of a culture in violent 
transition. 

Sociology and the Study of International Relationsy by Luthek 
Lee Bernard and Jessie Bernard. Washington University 
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Association Press, 1934, 272 pages. 

In this factual study of race relations in the United States the author 
has made a careful investigation into tlie relative effectiveness of techniques 
for racial understanding. He lias limited his study to the activities of ten 
national interracial organizations such as the Commission on International 
Understanding, the Society of Friends, and the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Colored People, Although the author concludes 
that the race problem will become increasingly difiicult to solve by any 
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will bring about, the conference technique will develop on an equality 
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valuable addition to the literature, first, because of the painstaking care 
of the author in gathering and presenting facts and, second, because of 
the sympathetic understanding and presentation of the facts of a sub¬ 
merged and struggling minority cultural group. 

Americans at Plajy by Jesse Frederick Steiner, Recent Social 
Trends Monographs. New York; McGraw Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1933,196 pages. 

One of the Recent Social Trends Monographs, it presents an excellent 
picture of the development of the more highly institutionalized recrea^ 
tional activities. Evidence of progress is indicated by increase in facilities, 
participants, and expenditures. The author claims that the evidence indi¬ 
cates a movement away from watching to active participation arid the 
recognition of play as a means of healthful living. Factors which have 
contributed to the enormous increase in interest and participation in rec¬ 
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changed attitudes concerning play. A book which should be in the hands 
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for tomorrow. 
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EDITORIAL 

This issue of The Journal is primarily concerned with some 
of the social and educational implications of the Tennessee Valley 
project. The contributed articles present certain aspects of the 
Valley program. Any one who knows anything about that great 
technological undertaking will not need to be told that these are 
samfUngSy both as to facts and as to interpretations. No hope of 
offering a complete picture has been entertained by the editor. 
But, as samplings, the offerings are important. 

Social change is the outstanding characteristic of American 
life today. Much of this change is sheer drift—the aftermath of 
the industrialization of our earlier agricultural economy; in most 
of the nation, whatever happens just happens! But, now, in the 
Tennessee Valley, technologists are attempting to bring all these 
processes of change into a well-defined program, and to direct 
them to chosen ends, as much as may be. On the physical side, 
this fact is obvious even to the casual tourist who stops for only 
a moment to gaze in awe on the mighty work being done, But 
there are things which no tourist is likely to see, and these less 
obvious things are at least as important as the more spectacular 
ones. 

The enormous gulf between American “culture” and the 
promises of technology is nowhere more vividly dramatized than 
in the Tennessee Valley. Everywhere our culture still lingers in 
the nostalgic haunts of agricultural days, except as it has been 
shattered by machineries in the industrial centers, and here it is 
a mingling of rural innocence and the ugliness that comes of 
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“conspicuous waste,” Nowhere have we developed a culture 
that is the worthy spiritual expression of the promises of science 
and technology. Our inner life is nowhere the spiritual realiza¬ 
tion of the implications of our industrial programs. 

The Tennessee Valley project offers us the preliminary prom¬ 
ise that this ghastly gulf between the body and the soul of Amer¬ 
ica is to be filled in at last, so that the two may be united and a 
healthy organic integrity may be attained. The machines that are 
gnawing away the hills of East Tennessee are laying the founda¬ 
tions of stability, security, a good life. They are laying the foun¬ 
dations} these machines cannot give us that good life. They are 
destroying many of the forms of the older social order j they 
cannot, themselves, put anything adequate in the place of what 
they are destroying. The machine can tear down old social 
orders} it cannot, itself, create new social orders, develop new 
cultures, create new social minds, evolve new moral outlooks, 
bring new spiritual realizations. It cannot even build a new earth, 
in any genuine sense} it can apply mathematical principles to the 
processes of change and produce an earth that is mathematically 
ordered. But in what respects would such an earth be more desir¬ 
able than the present one? 

It must be obvious that technology needs guidance. It must be 
equally obvious that it cannot accept the guidance of the older 
social order, whose foimdations it is undermining} but, it must 
be no less obvious that the new, creative, spiritual guidance that 
it needs is largely lacking in America today. Who among our 
statesmen, save President Roosevelt and Senator Norris, are 
greatly cheered by the progress being made in the Valley? What 
educators are studying this enormous reconstruction of a great 
region in order to find out what education should be for the 
future, or to help guide this program into new creative futures? 
What religious leaders are finding in this great enterprise the 
congenial soil for the growth of that generous and humane rcli- 
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gion of the future, the only religious interpretation that is conso¬ 
nant with modern technology,which is described in John Dewey’s 
latest book, A Common Faith? Here, probably for the first time 
in America, the opportunity is offered to modern minds of every 
interest to unite with the most modern science and technology in 
the creation of a modern civilization. Where are the creative 
leaders of industry, economy, statesmanship, morality, religion, 
education, and art? Why do not all these join hands, and hearts, 
and minds in a common cause with scientists and engineers in 
this greatest of all efforts of the American spirit—to realize, in 
this twentieth century, the creative hopes of the eighteenth, 
which have been lost during the nineteenth under the blinding 
smoke and grime of industrialism? 

A word about the articles in this issue. Mr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
chairman of the TVA, found time, in the midst of busy days, to 
write the introductory article. This must be read in connection 
with others, published elsewhere, if the reader is to discover 
what this great project in the Valley means to the educator- 
engineer who is in charge. 

In the second article, the director of personnel and social 
activities offers a survey of the educational and social program of 
the Authority, and shows what is being done, from the inside, to 
discover and realize the educational implications of the develop¬ 
ment. 

The third article, written by a college teacher in the Valley, 
sets forth some of the resistant factors in the older social order 
in the Valley} the hard materials out of which any “new social 
order” must largely be created. 

The fourth is the work of a newspaper man in the Valley, who 
signs a pen name to his work. Mr. Woods has had first-hand 
contact with the program and the problems of the Authority, 
almost from the first. His convictions are based on his own expe¬ 
riences. 
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The final article is a chapter from a book on the TVA and 
its educational and social implications which is now nearing com¬ 
pletion. 

The articles in this issue are presented as a slight sampling 
of fact and interpretation, with the hope that readers, generally, 
but educational sociologists, in particular, will come to realize 
more fully the project of controlled reconstruction now getting 
forward in the Valley} the inevitability of such reconstructions 
unless modern technology is to be outlawed; the inadequacy of 
such reconstructions when they are guided by engineering or 
productive purposes alone; the enormous significance of such 
constructive programs for social and educational reorganization; 
and the responsibility of all the educational and spiri tual interests 
of the land for help in guiding the project to the most desirable 
ends. 


Joseph K. Hart 



SOCIAL METHODS OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY 

ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 

At the close of the World War it seemed that all Europe 
would go democratic, and democratic forms were set up. Today 
that hope is deflated. In Czechoslovakia, where a large part of 
the people had for generations been democratic in temper in spite 
of political suppression, the new democracy seems to survive. 
For the most part, however, those peoples who were democratic 
before are democratic now. Those who had not slowly mastered 
self-government did not have that mastery conferred upon them 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

A temper of life grows slowly. A sudden turn of circumstances 
may change the outward appearance of society, but not the inner 
fiber. If human quality has been denied full expression, a turn 
of circumstance may provide opportunity and there may be the 
appearance of sudden development, but the actual process of 
development has been gradual over a long period. Leadership 
and education can greatly accelerate processes of social, growth 
and in a mixed society may determine whether power shall rest 
with a progressive, socially minded element, or with those who 
are confirmed in exploiting things as they are. 

When political and economic forms deny opportunity to a 
spirit of growth and vigorous expression, social and economic 
development may be checked or distorted until that incubus is 
removed. When political, social, and economic forms run ahead 
of ability to use them wisely, the great need is for education and 
the growth of character, rather than for political, social, or eco¬ 
nomic change. 

In the varying and complex life of America we find every 
kind of maladjustment. To a considerable degree our political 
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and social and economic structure has provided opportunity for 
progress far beyond what we have had the spirit to use. In other 
respects, the arbitrariness of existing institutions and vested inter¬ 
ests has thwarted and perverted the normal expression of reason¬ 
able hope and aspiration. Wc cannot trust our future either to 
political and economic change alone or to education alone. It is 
the function of leadership through education to encourage and 
accelerate understanding of political, social, and economic facts 
and principles, and to encourage the development of the skill 
and character necessary to meet issues. It is also the function of 
leadership to help to remove political and economic barriers to 
the normal expression of reasonable human hopes. The measure 
of leadership is the ability to appraise correctly the relative 
importance of issues, and the character, drive, and skill to bring 
about the desired changes. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by Congress at 
the suggestion of the President to bring about certain develop¬ 
ments in the drainage area of the Tennessee River and in adja¬ 
cent regions similarly placed. It has certain very obvious duties— 
sale of surplus power, the building of dams, and the produc¬ 
tion of cheap fertilizer. These projects are relatively well known 
and I shall not discuss them here. 

In addition, the Tennessee Valley Authority is instructed to 
make studies, experiments, and demonstrations with the aim of 
improving social and economic conditions within the area. This 
is a fairly general instruction, not too well implemented, but we 
have been doing our best to work under it. Some of this work has 
been of a fairly obvious nature. Soil erosion is destroying the very 
physical foundation of the rural culture of this region. So we have 
been promoting soil conservation by example and precept. For¬ 
ests had been denuded, and we are working out an orderly for¬ 
est policy in cooperation with foresters of the adjoining States 
and of the National Government. Plow crops tend to soil destruc- 
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tion and experiments are under way to change the type of agri¬ 
culture from corn and cotton to grass crops and dairying. Small 
mountain farms are not adequate for cash income, and agricul¬ 
tural income should be supplemented by local industries. A large 
amount of work is being done to discover what industries would 
be feasible and appropriate. CoSperatives are being encouraged 
to supply a modits operand* for local production and distribution. 

Yet all these and similar activities will not bring a new day in 
this region unless they release the social and spiritual qualities 
inherent in the people and encourage the dominance of desirable 
qualities. How can a contribution be made to this end? I am of 
the opinion that for cultural and spiritual development we do 
not so much need to do specific things as wc do need certain atti¬ 
tudes and methods in the performance of everyday duties. Let 
me describe some of the opportunities we have had to contribute 
to desirable attitudes. 

Every one knows the extent to which political patronage has 
controlled public employment in various parts of the United 
States. By entirely refusing to countenance political patronage, 
and by making appointments on merit only, we have, I believe, 
made a contribution to confidence in public institutions and in 
public life which is greater Chan any number of preachments on 
the subject. 

We have made progress in labor relations. TVA workmen 
have come to believe in general that their rights, are respected, 
that misunderstandings can have fair hearing, and that the rela¬ 
tions of labor and management are those of men cooperating for 
a common purpose, and not the relations of natural enemies. We 
are working together for the building of a labor code—a common 
law of labor—^which will enable every workman to know his 
rights and duties, and not leave him dependent on the chance 
opinion of foreman or superintendent. Collective bargaining is 
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encouraged. I believe that the contribution to labor relations of 
the TVA is significant. 

The matter of race relations is prominent. We have not solved 
that problem for TVA workers, but we have made contributions 
to it. Negro workers are employed in the same proportion as they 
occur in the population and are paid the same wages for the same 
work. Their social and personal needs are being regarded. 

The place for us to begin the New Deal is wherever we are. 
We had to build a dam. To spread employment, we divided the 
day into four shifts of five and a half hours each. That leaves 
much leisure time. We are providing a varied educational pro¬ 
gram for that leisure. Men are being trained in general farming, 
dairying, creamery management, forestry, foremanship, wood 
and iron work, and in increasing their skill in various crafts. We 
have built a modern village near the Norris Dam for workers. 
The houses are well planned and are examples of what a farmer 
or working man may hope for. A woman’s program includes 
home economics, child care, home crafts, litenaturc, and varied 
other subjects. Courses for men also cover numerous cultural 
subjects. 

It is not only in the subjects taught that a contribution is made, 
but also in the atmosphere and in the methods of teaching. A 
social point of view, a sense of social responsibility, and a loy¬ 
alty to one’s country tend to result from these undertakings car¬ 
ried on by competent men who have a high degree of loyalty to 
the public interest. 

I might further describe our work in sanitation, in malarial 
control, in training for managing cooperatives, and in various 
other fields. Part of the results depend on what is being done, 
but a large part depends on the contagiousness of an example of 
competent, conscientious administration of public funds, on an 
attitude of democratic cooperation and friendliness, and on the 
contagiousness of contact with imagination, hope, and courage. 
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1 have not described any design for social planning. Elements 
of such design are emerging, as in the labor code, in cooperative 
organizations, in plans for educational cooperation, and in other 
ways. Plans must emerge through experience and growth in out¬ 
look, in which the whole people must share. They cannot suc¬ 
ceed if they are imposed from above and do not set on fire the 
hope and imagination and determination of the people. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority does not apologize for the fact that 
its social program does not emerge complete and made to order. 



SOCIAL-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 

F, W. REEVES 

Direcior, Personnel and Social and Economic Divisions, 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

The years 1929 to 1933 brought about an awareness on the 
part of the people of these United States that our social and eco¬ 
nomic organization was not functioning in a satisfactory manner. 
For many years periodic depressions had occurred, each worse 
than the previous one. President Roosevelt, at the beginning of 
his administration, had two major problems to solve; first, to 
assist in devising a plan of national recovery j and, second, to 
prevent the recurrence of periodic depressions. 

Emergency agencies, such as the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, Public Works Administration, Civil Works 
Administration, National Industrial Recovery Administration, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and others, were cre¬ 
ated for the purpose of national recovery. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is an experimental effort directed primarily towards 
the solution of the second problem. There had been too little 
planning in previous years. The way out seemed to be along the 
line of careful and basic planning. 

For many reasons the Tennessee Valley was selected as a logi¬ 
cal area in which to try out a large-scale planning experiment. 
The Government had already invested large sums of money in 
the plant of Muscle Shoals. Here was an opportunity to utilize 
and profit from that investment. Then, too, the Tennessee 
Valley has great resources with which to work. There are a 
wealth of human resources, a variety of mineral resources, favor¬ 
able climatic conditions, abundant water, and a reservoir of 
potential power. Factors for a prosperous and progressive com¬ 
munity are present, yet production and consumption have con¬ 
tinued on a low level. Industry has not replaced agriculture as 
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in some sections of the country. Relatively, this is not a mechan¬ 
ized society. Here, then, is an opportunity for a planned regional 
development. 

Furthermore, with all Its potential wealth, the region has been 
rapidly becoming impoverished. Forests have been cut and fer¬ 
tile topsoil has been washed away, leaving a barren soil from 
which the people cannot eke out even a meager existence. In 
recent years many of the more enterprising people who migrated 
to industrial centers in the North were forced to return to the 
Valley to comparative economic inactivity. The development of 
the Tennessee Valley has offered relatively little attraction to 
private industry. It would seem that the task of developing a 
more stable and prosperous life for future generations in this 
area needs assistance from a public agency. 

In a brief article, such as this, it is possible to describe only a 
small part of the program looking towards social-economic devel¬ 
opment in the Tennessee Valley. This discussion will be limited 
to four phases of the work: social and economic studies, health 
and medical service, labor relations, and employee training. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

When the Tennessee Valley Authority came into existence, 
there were several specific tasks ahead that had to be done- 
building Norris Dam, for example. A beginning was made there, 
and, while the construction work is under way, preparations are 
being made to meet the problems already in existence or created 
by the construction program itself. Much information is neces¬ 
sary as the basis of intelligent planning for the social-economic 
development of an area so large as the Tennessee Valley region- 

In December 1933, in the midst of unprecedented unem¬ 
ployment, the Tennessee Valley Authority was able to begin 
needed surveys and research by use of a personnel made avail¬ 
able by funds from the Civil Works Administration, A portion 
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of this personnel was allocated to the compilation of basic social 
and economic data. Some one hundred and fifty projects in the 
general fields of economics, government, education, and sodol- 
ogy were completed and reported prior to May first, when the 
Civil Works program was discontinued. These projects covered 
basic subjects, such as marketing and industrial problems, gov¬ 
ernmental organization and public finance, educational facili¬ 
ties, population movements, living conditions, and other related 
topics. The method used in securing this information was that 
of cooperation with trained research directors throughout the 
area. Research professors in the universities and directors of 
various research agencies were allotted personnel from the unem¬ 
ployment rollsj they proceeded with problems that had been 
suggested by a committee representing both the research groups 
within the area and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

When the Social and Economic Division of the Authority 
was set up, it was charged, in particular, with the duties of 
research and planning in the social and economic fields. Associ¬ 
ated with this Division in the larger program of planning and 
demonstration are five other divisionsj namely, Agricultural, 
Industrial, Land Planning and Housing, Engineering and Geol- 
ogy, and Forestry. Working cooperatively, these divisions 
develop plans and appraise methods to be used throughout the 
varied program of the Authority. Plans presented by an indi¬ 
vidual or a division are subjected to a critical appraisal by those 
associated in the other divisions, and thereby benefit from a wide 
range of experience. 

Problems of the Social and Economic Division are principally 
of two types. First, there arc those of an emergency nature dealt 
with as services to other divisions of the Authority. Illustrative 
of this type are problems relating to the transfer of families from 
reservoir areas j the development of educational facilities in ct)m- 
munlties where large groups of employees of the Authority ai'C 
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located j planning for the social activities of such communities j 
the development of necessary commercial facilities for them^ 
the preparation of information necessary for the establishment 
of health units} the study of areas proposed for immediate refor¬ 
estation, with particular attention to the social costs involved*, 
the study of local government problems arising as a result of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s activities within a given area; 
and the appraisal of the economic aspects of numerous other pro¬ 
jects requiring technical training in this field. A large number 
of similar problems could be mentioned; the above merely 
serve to illustrate this type of service. 

The second type of problem dealt with by the Division relates 
to long-range planning. As a planning agency, it is essential that 
the Social and Economic Division anticipate problems that will 
come before the Authority at a later time and attempt through 
research to formulate plans for their solution. Some of this work 
is carried on through the use of the research facilities of institu¬ 
tions within the area, and some is cared for directly by staflF mem¬ 
bers of the Division. Planning in the social-science fields is not 
simple. It is more than a manipulative process. It cannot succeed 
if superimposed upon the present pattern of life in the area. 
To be permanent it must come through a redirection from, within. 
A cooperative method, therefore, such as can be developed by 
some use of various research workers and participating groups 
in the institutions of the Tennessee Valley, appears to ensure 
more lasting results. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL SECTION 

With the beginning of construction work, provision for medi¬ 
cal service to employees became an Immediate problem. This, 
too, was work that had to be done at once. But while it is being 
done, planning for the improvement of health conditions in the 
entire area Is under way. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
giving attention not only to the conservation of natural resources 
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and the production of power, but also to the conservation of 
human resources. Without human resources, natural resources 
lose their value. 

The primary objectives of the Medical Service are physical 
examination and classification according to physical status of all 
prospective employees j direct medical care for all employees 
injured in line of duty 5 emergency medical care for employees 
away from their natural residencej assistance in the proper place¬ 
ment of employees with physical handicaps j immunization serv¬ 
ice for all employees} and control of venereal diseases through 
a familial approach including prophylaxis, treatment, and educa¬ 
tion of the employee and his family. In addition, this service 
assumes responsibility for the compilation and clearing of all 
compensation claims originating from employees of the Author¬ 
ity, After physical examination and prior to final employment, 
prospective employees are classified into four groups according 
to physical fitness for duty, and are then given essential immuni¬ 
zation and assigned to service by the Personnel Division. All 
injuries, even such as appear insignificant, are given immediate 
first aid and passed on as quickly as possible by a physician at 
one of the first-aid infirmaries. 

The problem ,of health and sanitation service necessarily 
includes not only such activity as is necessary within areas directly 
under the jurisdiction of the Authority and having essentially 
the status of Government reservations, but also, through coop¬ 
erative agreement, such activity as can be extended to areas 
immediately adjacent. Thus, in adjacent areas, conditions react¬ 
ing upon the health and welfare of employees may be dealt with 
in the same manner as those occurring within areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Authority. 

The organization of service outside of the areas owned by the 
Authority must depend, of course, upon cooperative agreements 
with State and local health agencies, since this is primarily their 
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responsibility. Hence, a fund has been set aside to become avail¬ 
able for strengthening local health services in the major areas 
of operations, where the activity of the Authority complicates 
local conditions or where local conditions are such as to result in 
undue hazard to employees. In two major areas of operations, 
typhoid epidemics—approximately a hundred cases in one 
instance and forty cases in the other—^have indicated not only the 
desirability but the actual necessity of such cooperation. Prob¬ 
lems relating to food and milk control, general sanitation, and 
tne usual public-health services can best be solved by strengthen¬ 
ing rather than duplicating existing facilities. 

Unquestionably, as a result of the vastly increased shore line 
of impounded waters within the drainage basin, malaria will 
become one of the outstanding problems of the future. Here the 
same long-range planning, characteristic of the vision of the 
Authority for the project as a whole, is manifest. This matter 
has had serious consideration from the time the dams, now in 
process of construction, were designed. Provision has been made 
for such fluctuations of reservoir levels as are essential to a maxi¬ 
mum degree of biological control. 

In addition to the need for codperative development of control 
services, both the opportunity and necessity for special researches 
are apparent. For example, more precise knowledge of the mala¬ 
ria problem and more effective methods for its control are essen¬ 
tial. Through and with the cooperation of existing agencies, mate¬ 
rial advances in the acquisition of new knowledge and methods 
of applying existing knowledge should be possible. "With these 
facts in mind, provision has been made for such basic studies, 
both in epidemiological and administrative procedures, as seem 
desirable for the development of improved methods in dealing 
with problems incident to or produced by operations of the 
Authority. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 

The labor-relations program plays a vital part in the general 
field of social and economic development. The Labor Relations 
Section of the Personnel Division is primarily responsible for 
the maintenance of proper individual and collective relations of 
management and employees, and for making certain that work¬ 
ing rules and regulations, as well as established rates of pay and 
working hours, are fully complied with. It is the duty of this 
Section to investigate promptly all matters brought to its atten¬ 
tion, to take them up with the proper administrative officers, 
and to secure the best disposition of them. This section also sees 
to it that employees understand both their rights and their 
responsibilities with respect to labor organizations. It cooper¬ 
ates with and assists employees in developing and coordinating 
the various employees’ organizations into cflFcctive instruments 
for assisting in achieving the long-time objectives of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority program. 

Prior to employment by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
many employees already belonged to their particular trade 
unions. The Labor Relations representatives assisted these men 
in arranging for meetings, and through these groups sought to 
explain the attitude of the Tennessee Valley Authority towards 
labor and to gain their cooperation in making the Tennessee 
Valley Authority program successful. All groups then joined 
forces in organizing a Tennessee Valley Workers Council. 

The Council has set down the following as its general pur¬ 
poses: 

1. To help carry out more effectively the aims and purposes of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of Congress 

2 . To adapt bona fide labor organization to changing rclationsliips 
between producers, management, and consumers in the same spirit 
in which social and economic planning is being carried out in tlic 
Tennessee Valley 
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3. To do a better job of familiarizing organized workers with the 
general social and economic purposes of the enterprise 

4. To carry on collective representation more efficiently than has been 
possible heretofore 

5. To encourage labor organization to take on more social and eco¬ 
nomic responsibility 

To date the Council has taken up problerns such as wage rates, 
worh'ng hours, working conditions, apprenticeship training 
methods, cooperative enterprises, elimination of waste of time 
and materials through employee-management cooperation, pro¬ 
tection of Tennessee Valley Authority property, adult education, 
recreational activities, the need for adequate and safe wiring of 
workers' homes, cultural facilities such as libraries, and the need 
for socially and technically trained foremanship and manage¬ 
ment. The Tennessee Valley Workers' Council is in line with the 
general efforts to build a better industrial society. Its work is one 
of the most inspiring things being done by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Here is labor, skilled and unskilled, organized and 
singly, assured of a New Deal, making constructive suggestions 
and generally cooperating in an effective manner. 

EMPLOYEE TRAINING 

Just as the labor-relations program, through employee-man¬ 
agement cooperation, is designed to improve the lot of the work¬ 
ingman through his own collective and individual effort, so, also, 
the training program is designed with the same end in view. 
There is some evidence to indicate that the situation America 
faces today was brought about in part by a lack of balance between 
agriculture and industry. The Authority plans, therefore, to 
assist in bringing about a coordination of agriculture and industry 
in the rural communities of the Tennessee Valley. To accomplish 
this, trained leadership is essentialj hence, the development of 
a training program. 

In order that the construction work might be carried on cco- 
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nomically) the employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
were all carefully selected on the basis of merit and efficiency. 
As a means of spreading employment over as wide a range as 
possible, a sufficient number of men were employed to enable the 
construction work on the dam to proceed on a basis of thirty- 
three hours per week, with four shifts daily of five and one-half 
hours each. Here were men with much leisure time. Abundant 
leisure is a problem per se. It seemed advisable, however, to 
view this problem as an excellent opportunity to develop an 
employee training program in which workmen could participate 
on a voluntary basis. 

The training, wherever possible, has been set up in connec¬ 
tion with service projects. For example, dairying is learned at 
the dairy that furnishes dairy products for the Norris town and 
campj gardening at the gardens that furnish the garden pro¬ 
duce} trades at the trades shops that service the equipment} and 
so on. Training is offered in the various phases of agriculture} 
in the trades, including work in four shops—automotive, elec¬ 
trical, general metal, and woodworking} and in engineering and 
other technical training. General training is also offered in social 
and recreational activities. There is opportunity for both the men 
and their wives, and for laborers and engineers. The scope of 
the program is broad and the work is arranged so as to dovetail 
as closely as possible with the interests of the individual trainee. 

As a part of the training program, groups of carefully selected 
members of the general construction crew at Norris Dam are 
given an opportunity to gain experience on several phases of the 
work at the dam, and, through study and instruction, to prepare 
themselves for various kinds of construction work. Each mem¬ 
ber of this group rotates from one work crew to another in peri¬ 
ods of approximately five weeks. During a year a member of this 
group will have gained experience and training in approximately 
ten lines of work. The crews with which these men work arc the 
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following: electricians, carpenters, pipe fitters, riggers, machine 
shop, track, crusher plant, miring plant, quarry work, and con¬ 
crete carrying. This diversified experience gives each man con¬ 
tact with the common types of construction work and prepares 
him for foremanship either on the present or future construction 
projects. The program is exploratory, and, along with the plan 
of rotated employment and study, instruction is given, centering 
closely around the problems relating to all phases of construction 
work. Additional courses in related subjects, such as English, 
mathematics, drawing, and the like, add breadth to the training. 
The regular course covers such topics as the purpose of a con¬ 
struction project, factors influencing location, economic factors 
to be considered, method of financing, study of costs, method of 
construction, design, organization of construction work, selec¬ 
tion of employees, planning the job, selecting the materials and 
equipment, labor relations, safety, surveys, mapping, and special 
problems. Those who are selected for this group and who com¬ 
plete the work are in line for better opportunities as skilled work¬ 
ers and foremen. 

A similar work-study group is being conducted at Wheeler 
Dam in Alabama. The method followed is somewhat different, 
however. The men are not placed for any designated period on 
one type of construction work. A man may be placed with any 
construction crew for a day, a week, or longer as the need for 
that type of work exists, or as the foreman indicates that the abil¬ 
ity of that particular man is adapted to that particular job. The 
foreman cooperates very dosely with the training supervisor, so 
that a less satisfactory worker can be transferred on a day’s notice 
to another type of work on which he may prove more suitable. 
This program is somewhat more flexible than that at Norris and 
offers greater exploratory possibilities. 

Cooperative relations have been worked out with several col¬ 
leges in the Valley, so that fifteen pairs of students are partici- 
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pating in a work-study group which combines part-time work 
with part-time study in college, through alternating periods of 
employment and study. This gives practical experience to these 
potential engineers, and furnishes some stimulation to men on 
the construction job to participate in the general training pro¬ 
gram. 

One of the most interesting and in many respects best inte¬ 
grated aspects of the training program Is the Negro training pro¬ 
ject being conducted at Wheeler Dam. The Negro dormitories 
have been organized into a very compact unit, socially, under a 
plan of self-government. Instruction is given in those aspects of 
homemaking that will prove of most value when the construc¬ 
tion job is completed and the men return to their communities. 
They are being taught bricklaying and other types of masonry, 
paper hanging, plastering, carpentry, and other building-con¬ 
struction skills. 

At present the men are making willow furniture for their 
homes on their own time and with their own materials, while 
the women are being trained to develop a form of art which will 
depict various phases of Negro life. The designs arc modernistic 
and will be embodied in the weaving of rugs, quilts, and tapes¬ 
tries. Other traditional home industries are being fostered. In 
this manner the lost handcrafts will be regained and given new 
life through the appeal of modern design. In time it is hoped 
that the Negro will evolve his own culture and tradition around 
these arts and crafts. 

At present, the recreational activities in this camp are very 
similar to those in progress at the white camp, although the 
response is more spontaneous, especially along musical and dra¬ 
matic lines. 

The general educational activities for Negroes Include read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, taught in an effective and practical 
manner so as to function immediately. The men are taught such 
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additional mathematics as is needed to enable them to make 
measurements and to estimate and compute crops and prices. 

In addition to the program described abovci the Tennessee 
Valley Workers’ Council has on its own initiative developed a 
broad program of workers’ education that includes forums and 
discussions dealing with social and economic problems. 

CONCLUSION 

In so brief an article, it is not possible to give a detailed account 
of the work carried on in connection with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Only a few examples have been cited. They serve to 
illustrate the conception underlying the program. The New Deal 
cannot succeed unless the people are prepared to Jive in it, for 
it is essentially a new way of life. 



SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY 

FRANK, C. FOSTER 

Tusculum College, GreettevUle, Tennessca 
THE COMING CONFLICT 

That psychological factors are of great significance in the 
development of the Tennessee Valley Authority program has 
been recognized by a number of observers. Two illustrations will 
serve to state the problem. Walter Davenport^ reports the con¬ 
versation of a judge with whom he discussed the coming of the 
TVA, presenting the situation in this picturesque style— 

But don’t let any of these lawyers .ind engineers fill you up so full 
of law and figures th.it you forget the facts. You can dam all the 
rivers and creeks from here to Canada and knock down the cost of 
electricity until no honest God-fearing man would be caught with¬ 
out it, but if the people ain’t with you, you’re just wasting your time 
and money. 

In closing a series of articles on the TVA, Paul Hutchinson 
describes his impressions in setting the individualism of the Val¬ 
ley against the social planning of the Authority.® The first issue, 
he observes, in the development 

is the local issue between the planning of the TVA and the indi¬ 
vidualism of the Valley inhabitants. The rural dweller everywhere 
is traditionally an individualist, but it is doubtful whether the United 
States knows another individualist quite as fierce in his individualism 
as the hm-dwcllcr of the Tennessee, Kentucky, and North Carolina 
watersheds or the cotton farmer of the Alabama and Mississippi 
bottoms. 

Mr. Hutchinson goes on to point out the nature of the govern¬ 
mental activities that will serve to oppose these traits, particu- 

* “There’ll Be Shouting in the Volley,’* Collier^s Weekly, June 30, 1934. 

’ “What Will the T.V.A, Do to the U.S.A.?” TUicc articles in T he Chr’iUian Ct»~ 
tury, April II, iS, *5, 1934. Article III, “The Battle in the Tennessee Valley,’* 
April *5,1934. 
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larly as the projects call for the relocation of populations, living 
according to TVA patterns of life, to the position, quoting from 
A. E. Morgan, where man has no natural right to inherit good 
land and pass on a waste of gullied hillsides to those who come 
after him. We are not complete owners of the soil, but only 
trustees for a gencration.^^ Here Mn Hutchinson states the issue; 
This whole idea of relocating a population with regional plans 
worked out in some central control station, plus this readiness to 
avow the principle of limiting land ownership in accordance with 
land use throws down the gage of battle to precisely the kind of 
sturdy individualism which, from the days of Jefferson down, we 
have been assured is the bulwark of the republic. , ♦ . I named 
this first, not because I believe it to be the most desperate struggle 
that is coming in the Tennessee Valley, but it is the one nearest at 
hand and for which, I could not help feeling, the TVA is making 
least preparation. 

This discussion will concern itself not with the struggle, but 
with the patterns and traits that tend to characterize the inhab¬ 
itants of the Tennessee Valley. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

The characteristics of the people have been described in his¬ 
tory and fiction until every American has access to some notion, 
correct or incorrect, of the people under consideration. If one 
does not read, the radio and motion picture present the music and 
drawl of the hillbilly, and gossip spreads popular impressions. 
To correct this current misrepresentation of the South, Lewis 
Mumford Jones has written a ridiculously caustic defense under 
the title “The Southern Legend.”® 

In the mountains to the rear, the simple highlanders converse among 
themselves in sentences impartially compounded of “hit,” “you-uns,” 
and “tote,” a vocabulary which they find sufficient for all ideas. The 
cultivation of four rows of corn supplies their needs, and their babies 
cry out for moonshine as soon as they are born. By day their chief 
occupation is to sit; by night they sleep in a bed, though they will 

' Scribner't, May 19*9. 
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promptly vacate the bed on the approach o£ a “furriner,” and 
migrate to the floor, -which they prefer. 

They wear nothing but sunbonnets and blue jeans, none of tlicm 
has ever seen attain, and in intervals of singing "ballets,” they ejacu¬ 
late from time to time, “Yeh ain’t done right by our little Nell,” and 
immediately shoot everybody in siglit with a rifle which saw service 
at King’s Mountain . . . dancing all night to the music of a moun¬ 
tain fiddle, and spitting all day. 

For those reared on more academic discussions by Henry 
Adams, or Turner, or the Beards, we have a historic pattern that 
accounts for the types drawn by the popular descriptions. After 
describing the frontier movements the Beards* summarize the 
traits as follows: 

Although travelers into the pioneer West disagreed on many points 
they were almost unanimous in enumerating tlie outstanding charac¬ 
teristics of the frontier people-, independence of action; directness 
of manner, want of deference for ceremony, willingness to make 
acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of mankind, a rough and 
ready license of speech with a corresponding touchiness of temper 
in the presence of real or fancied insults. 

Such a summary is obviously, like the minister’s text, a point 
of departure. One might indulge in some dever writing to show 
how far it “ain’t so,” or mass together illustrations to demon¬ 
strate the truth of the penetrating observations resting on keen 
historical insight. But the point of this discussion so far is to call 
attention to the dangers of generalizing in a situation that calls 
for analysis. It is dramatic for Eddie Cantor to have his hillbilly 
better informed than himself, and more successful, and there is 
pathos in the isolated child deprived of educational opportunity 
winning our sympathy by her appeal. Whatever generalization 
can be made will rest upon a basic humanity. Human beings have 
been moved, formed, inspired, repressed, motivated by the com¬ 
plex events that have surged in and about the Valley. To undcr- 

‘ Charles A, and Mary R, Beard, The Rite of American Civilizalhii (New York; 
The Macminan Company, 1930), p. 535^ 
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stand these it will be necessary to examine some of the traits that 
emerge from these historic movements. 

1. Th <9 Frontier. First in influence is the efiFect of pioneer 
days. All up and down the Valley may be found physical land¬ 
marks of the early settlers. While the conditions that the pioneers 
faced have been changed, and the modern residents have in many 
ways moved on with the time, we still find those who like the 
judge talking with Davenport, saying, “Well, sir, most of the 
things that have been done in the Tennessee Valley before this 
were done by folks living here, which is one reason why we’re 
pretty much the same today as we were when I was a boy and 
Grant was President.” The following description from Turner® 
would be regarded as a caricature, but none the less sketches a 
type whose influence is still felt today. 

Of this frontier democracy which now took possession of the nation, 
Andrew Jackson was the very personification, . . . This six-foot 
backwoodsman, with blue eyes that could blaze on occasion, this 
choleric, impetuous, self-willed Scotch-Irish leader of men, this 
expert duelist, and ready fighter, this embodiment of the tenacious, 
vehement, personal West, was in politics to stay. The frontier de¬ 
mocracy of that time had the instincts of the clansman in the days of 
Scotch border warfare. Vehement and tenacious as the democracy 
was, strenuously as each man contended with his neighbor for the 
spoils of the new country that opened before them, they aU had 
respect for the man who best expressed their ideas. 

The pioneer spirit led to further migration. Not only has 
Tennessee been represented by the Davy Crockets and Sam 
Houstons in the southwest but succeeding generations have gone 
to the northwest, A Tennessean, returned from the State of 
Washington, reports four hundred Tennesseans living in the 
western community who used to meet at occasional gatherings. 

2. Religion. A student whose whole life has been spent in the 
Tennessee mountains records this as the first characteristic of his 

“ Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New Vork: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1911), pp. 451-153. 
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people: “very religious, great respect for religious leaders, rev¬ 
erent attitude, though often dogmatic. They take the Bible liter¬ 
ally, are mystical, and sometimes superstitious.” Andre Sieg¬ 
fried® quotes the judge at the Dayton trial as instructing the out- 
of-State lawyers: “1 find it necessary to advise you, in order to 
govern your conduct, that this is a God-fearing country.” So the 
Bob Jones College, “coeducational, interdenominational, and 
orthodox,” moved from Florida to the Tennessee Valley to be 
in its “natural environment.” “Dr. Bob,” as the students call 
their president, sponsors more than one hundred evangelistic 
campaigns every year. He is president of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Gospel Centers, edits a weekly paper, the Fellowship 
News, and broadcasts daily over a number of radio stations.” An 
appreciation, of these qualities, Davenport’s judge observes, eases 
the adjustment in moving cemeteries from the Clinch River Val¬ 
ley, “and not a spade hits the earth till the family’s satisfied and 
all present with a preacher saying the prayer. The history of 
these hills is on those gravestones, mister.” 

The outsider is likely to make the mistake of identifying this 
type ot orthodoxy wth the fundamentalism of a Machen who 
defied Princeton Theological Seminary, or the late I. M. Halde- 
man, or the still later John Roach Stratton. Such is not the case, 
however. The Valley produces a kindlier, more receptive type of 
theology, fundamental because it is traditional. It is not at all 
uncommon to find ministers of conservative circles reading mod¬ 
ern, liberal papers and books, and, to quote John Dewey, “lap¬ 
ping it up.” 

3. Sectionalism, The Tennessee Valley lies south of the 
Mason-Dlxon. line. The inhabitants of most of the Valley arc 
related to those who fought with the Confederacy. Consequently 
it is common to hear references to “our own Southern boys,” or 

Atnerica Conus of Agt (New York: Harcourt, Brnce nnd Company, J917), 
* + 35* pagM. 
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to have comparisons made to the Confederacy as a common 
heritage. The number of times the tale of “My grandfather did 
not know that ‘dam-yank’ was two words” is repeated testifies 
to the extent of the sentiment. 

It is natural to observe that the New Englander, or Bostonian, 
who talks of America, or the United States, when he means his 
own New England is quite as provincial as the Southerner who 
frankly defines his loyalty in referring to the South. The fact 
remains that a complex often lingers over “the lost cause” that 
is more compelling and emotionally more significant than the 
provincialism or conceit of a New Englander or a Boston or New 
York urbanite. 

Mixed motives such as suspicion of the motives of the TVA 
and sectional antipathy are sometimes expressed. Such a protest 
as the following from a Florence, Alabama, editor, Mr. Marcy 
B, Darnell, seems to reflect a resentment against outside interfer¬ 
ence—sentiment not at all limited to the South. In criticizing a 
publicity booklet of the TVA, Mr. Darnell writes: 

On page 6, the question, What are the main objectives of the devel¬ 
opment? is thus answered; The planned social-economic develop¬ 
ment of the Tennessee Valley. Now who in heck ever asked the 
government to plan our social development? Who wants a lot of 
northern and eastern missionaries to minister to us heathen, anyway? 

Lest one leave the subject with the impression that such 
expressions are confined to those south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
the criticism of the TVA activities from Republican Representa¬ 
tive Taber of New York may not be out of place, for he too 
objects to the attempt “to teach the natives how to live j to brush 
their teeth; how to do their cooking and all that sort of thing, 

4. Subsectionalism. Apart from the consciousness of the com¬ 
mon cause attributed to the devastating war which terminated in 
1864 will be found a whole hierarchy of loyalties that influence 

’United Press, Match a, 1934. 
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thought and conduct. State loyalties provide identity with one set 
of interests; sectional attachments another. Characteristic of these 
divisions is the East, Central, and West sectioning of Tennessee. 

A comprehensive study of the southern areas, such as that of 
Rupert Vance’s Human Geography of the South,^ will give 
detailed information on the factors influencing the people in these 
areas. When one hears appeals to recognize the difference 
between upper, middle, and lower east Tennessee the conscious¬ 
ness of subloyalties seems to be strained. While much of this may 
be explained in terms of the activities of the politicians, sectional 
ties serve to bolster up the parties quite as effectively as the par¬ 
ties utilize local loyalties. 

5. Mountain-Valley Conflict, Let no one make the mistake 
of assuming that all of the people who live in the Valley are 
“mountaineers”! While it is not uncommon for a group in the 
Valley to send a message as was reported In the morning paper 
from “us mountain whites,” Huey Long would hardly dare 
return the reference to “yo» mountain whites.” Such expressions 
as “You can take the people out of the mountain, but you can’t 
take the mountain out of the people” is expressive of a cultural 
conflict that exists between the mountain valley of the more pros¬ 
perous areas in contrast with the more isolated, less favored resi¬ 
dents of the “coves.” 

6. Farm Owner-Tenant Conflict. Another factor in the situa¬ 
tion maybe found in the difference in outlook and cultural oppor¬ 
tunity between farm owner and tenants, or share croppers. The 
student of economics and sociology has a serious problem in this 
situation. However involved and varied its expression, for own¬ 
ers may range from huge plantations to those just owning a plot, 
the consequences of the extreme cases, particularly in the cotton 
areas, is serious enough to warrant a major research on the trends 
and ultimate effect on American life. 

' Chapel Hill: Univetalty of North Carolina Ptc», 1931, xiv + 59S pages. 
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7. Urban-Rural Conflict. While Tennessee has historically 
been an agricultural State, the trend towards urbanization is very 
marked as was noted in the recent report of the Tennessee Edu¬ 
cational Commission. The most conspicuous division to the edu¬ 
cator appears in counties where a city school system is set up inde¬ 
pendent of the county. Merchants and others who deal with those 
who come to the city are soon aware of the countryman’s sus¬ 
picion of city folk and the aloofness of many urbanites. 

8. Party Loyalties. Political alignments are historic and 
highly personal. Old residents in upper East Tennessee where 
the tradition follows Andrew Johnson and the Union, and conse¬ 
quently is Republican, will point out families that were with the 
Confederacy and have been Democratic ever since. Selections for 
office and appeals for votes are usually on personal pleas, and 
gather about the personal integrity of the candidate. One looks 
in vain for any fundamental conception of political philosophy 
that will distinguish one party from the other. While great heat 
may be shown in the political campaigning the issues move about 
the honesty, economy, and worth of the individual candidate. 
The existence of other parties than the Democratic and Republi¬ 
can is hardly to be noted. 

9. Ca'pital-Labor Conflict. Class consciousness, Marxian phil¬ 
osophy of the economic struggle, and such patterns as those cir¬ 
culated in the I. W. W. and other labor groups have so far made 
progress among the people in industrial areas. The Harriman 
strikes of the past summer and the Harlan and Pineville up¬ 
heaval evidence the preliminary skirmishes. To the general pub¬ 
lic, however, one senses a resentment at it all. The philosophy of 
class conflict is still a foreign intrusion in a group with atheism, 
socialism, bolshevism, pacifism, anarchy, and all the other hetero¬ 
doxies—^religious, political, and philosophical. Its most subtle 
influence is to be detected in the work of the utilities who through 
existing offices and distantly related interests have supplied the 
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press with “news,” editorials, and visits. The “power of talk 
about carpetbaggers,” and, probably more than news, the deadly 
silence about the significance of the TVA to the communities 
from papers that carry utility advertisements support the proph¬ 
ecy which Paul Hutchinson makes that this will be one phase of 
the “coming conflict.” 

10. Racial Conflict. The same geogmph'ic location which 
influences the sectional consciousness serves to shape the pattern 
of thought in race relations. Expressions heavily weighted with 
emotional connotation provide the setting. “Social equality,” 
“know their place,” and such phrases are felt and not described. 
This situation rests on the myth of “The Big House” which 
would leave the present generation with the impression that all 
white folks descended from the Mansion House and the Negroes 
were all slaves. Such a letter as Will Rogers recently received 
and published with gentle comments carries on the tradition of 
the “Old South” where all white folks are gentle and refined, 
“where Negroes kept, and still do, their places as servants, re¬ 
spectful and obedient, never appearing in public except in caps 
and aprons (in other words uniforms).” W. W. Alexander of 
the Interracial Commission in Atlanta has studied the facts of 
this period and has traced the revolutionary changes that have 
followed the period of emancipation and reconstruction, The 
plantation aristocracy has been removed from political power, 
and the poorer white population has become articulate. 

The Operations of the K. K, K, are not entirely racial. Andre 
Siegfried says, “It is more than a secret societyj it is a state of 
mind. It is more than a whimj it is the revival of a whole series of 
earlier revolts against Negroes, catholics, and outsiders gener¬ 
ally,” This organization which was started in Tennessee is ex¬ 
pressive of one form of direct action rooted in the fear that the 
dominant position of the white group may not be held. 

The readiness of the South to accept its own decisions and 
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object to outside meddling is indicated by an editorial from a 
Memphis paper copied in the Valley with approval. 

By this time it would seem that those who have gone to such pains 
to defeat justice in Alabama would be convinced that the first verdict 
in the Scottsboro case was correct. 

But for the meddlesome interference of agencies outside the State 
the case of the seven Scottsboro defendants would have been dis¬ 
posed of in the usual manner long ago. 

Wide differences of opinion exist in different areas and in the 
same communities. On the whole the Negro caste lives in a world 
apart carrying on its life and cultural interests Independent of 
the white world. Whereas the economic factors lead the Negro 
to have access to the ideas and activities of the white world there 
is little or no shift of ideas from Negro to white. “They know 
their place.” 

11. Nationalism. Andre Siegfried gives much attention to 
the antiforeign impulses. It is not difficult to find illustrations of 
such sentiment, as for example an editorial calling attention to 
the number of “foreigners” who are running for office in New 
York, or comments implying a relationship between crime and 
the “foreign element.” The nationalism Siegfried observes is 
“traditional Protestant orthodoxy with an innate horror of any¬ 
thing foreign.” On the whole the feeling can be traced to lack of 
intercourse with other national cultural groups. Even this loyalty 
does not keep the southern, churches from contributing to foreign, 
missions. 

12. Individualism. This might be called individual integ¬ 
rity. Human qualities express themselves in many relationships, 
especially in the virtues, A young judge in commenting on the 
ease with which he could settle his cases in the mountains com¬ 
mented, “You see, these people have not learned to lie.” A 
student characterizes the people as he has known them from the 
Smokies as “Great believers in 'honesty is the best policy,^ ” very 
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much opposed to gambling, cheating, or anything which has to 
do with dishonesty. 

Another trait linked with individual integrity leads to the 
trust of fellowmen. “Some have lost their lifetime earnings by 
trusting some one from outside who was an unfair dealer. Several 
such cases have taught them to deal in a more businesslike 
manner.” 

Similarly, this personal worth finds expression in the family 
life. “Great honor and respect for parents, family relations, 
though they are not as free to express themselves as other people 
are,” writes our observer, Another, a social scientist, calls atten¬ 
tion to the conception of “good” which parents hold of a boy who 
would not leave home or expose himself to the temptation of 
cities. 

Other traits might be listed or additional illustrations that 
characterixe the situation. Two rather striking incidents serve 
as cases to serve as warning to those who would deal with a very 
explosive situation. The first came about through a letter from 
a C.C.C, Camp to the family home in Idaho. A camp officer by 
the name of Weaver wrote of homes he had visited. The letter 
was sent to a Spokane paper and was subsequently copied in the 
Knoxville Journal. Readers were roused by his generalizations 
and straightway assured him that some homes did not have beds 
in the front room, and other arrangements differed from those 
he had observed where had been entertained. So much feeling 
was aroused by the letter that he was recalled to Idaho. 

The other occurred among the people being moved from the 
Valley to be submerged by the water above the dam. Publicity 
was given to proposals to form a colony in Brazil for those who 
were forced to leave the Clinch iRiver Valley. 

TRANSITION 

In conclusion, the fundamental unity of personality ought to 
be emphasized. It is true that the Influences listed may be dis- 
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covered to have exerted themselves in forming the thought pat¬ 
terns and in shaping the personalities that constitute the residents 
of the Tennessee Valley. Yet the impression of similarity rather 
than difference lingers. Teachers have commented on the expe¬ 
rience of meeting a line of students at a college reception. By 
first impression it is impossible to distinguish students from the 
Tennessee Valley from those who come from Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, or other States. Furthermore, there will be among 
the readers of this journal those who are by birth and training 
and cultural associations from this area. Yet they are like the 
others of the professional outlook and experience, beyond the 
limitations of any restricting historical events that might domi¬ 
nate their cultural outlook. 

This fact of transition and change which has been going on 
continually in the Tennessee Valley makes it necessary to caution 
the reader not to take any of the factors listed too seriously. 
There is rising a generation of youth which more and more tends 
to look the past in the face and calmly and objectively examine 
the forces that have influenced the present scene. Once having 
acquired an understanding they tend to join with those who plan 
to build ^‘The South of Tomorrow.” Such has been the theme of 
several student conferences. And one detects an optimism and 
hope for the future which promises emancipation from historic 
accidents and mastery of these factors that might otherwise form 
the dominant traits of the coming generation. 



TVA AND THE THREE R'S 

EDWARD ALLAN WOODS 

Education is cropping up in the land of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—^just here and there and in a very disjointed manner 
—but educational forces (ffes at work. As yet there doesn’t appear 
to be much order or plan. In fact, the most important of the edu¬ 
cational forces now at work in the Valley of the TVA are those 
arising from the impact upon an old order of a far-fiung govern¬ 
mental experiment in the planned use of a region. The educa¬ 
tional results of this impact Upon the life of the Tennessee Valley 
have been far more potent than even the gentlemen of the TVA 
now appreciate. And, thus far, it is the chief educational result of 
this socialized program. 

About a year ago, when the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
but a few months old, there was a great deal of talk about “the 
planned use of an entire region’s resources.” At that time the 
newspaper reports and popular discussions centered about the 
program as a whole;—much more so than they have this year. 
Within the year and a half that TVA has been operating, two 
branches of the plan have stood out in vastly greater promi¬ 
nence than all of the rest. They are closely interrelated—the 
construction program and the power program. The construction 
program—the building of the huge dams at Norris and Wheeler 
—^has supplied the drama. The promise of “cheap electricity” 
has been the selling point. 

Unquestionably these two phases of TVA have been the most 
educative of all the activities in the Valley. They have become 
real experiences to thousands of Valley residents. They are tan¬ 
gible facts, far from the mists of theory, And yet if you told any 
of the thousands at work in TVA that these are the foremost 
educational results, you would probably be laughed at. 

You would be laughed at, we believe, because somewhere in 
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the mills of TVA there is supposed to be an “educational pro¬ 
gram.” It is the “educational program” that will be put to work, 
eventually, within the schoolrooms, within the cooperatives that 
TVA Is encouraging. It is the conventional “education” which is 
to result from TVA. We still insist, however, that the real edu¬ 
cative results are being obtained not from any designed plan of 
education, but from the drama of construction, from the promise 
of power. 

It is difficult to forecast how long the truly educative work of 
the Authority will be left to hit and miss effects. For the most 
part, it is now hit and miss. The exceptions are the plans for a 
school at TVA model town of Norris, near Norris Dam, and the 
educational program in connection with the Tennessee Valley 
cobperatives. The educational responsibility of the Authority Is 
far broader, as we see it, than a school at Norris or the encourag¬ 
ing of folk crafts among rural coSperatives. The educational 
responsibility of the Authority is to make the experience of a 
regional development, based on social desirability rather than 
private profit, real to the people of the region. It is this educa¬ 
tional development which, as we see it, is being left to “just 
grow.” It is true, however, that there are indications of an awak¬ 
ening within TVA which may bring about an educational pro¬ 
gram in the round. It may be that TVA is on the verge of recog¬ 
nizing its true educational responsibilities. 

From the very outset, critics of the whole TVA venture have 
asserted with sometimes vicious vigor that there was no need to 
develop power production where people as a whole were too 
poor to buy the resultant electricity. When TVA began operating 
its appliance subsidiary, the Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
these same critics declared that the Government had picked the 
nation’s worst market area for the launching of an appliance 
merchandising program. 

In a wider sense, it may be said with equal frankness that the 
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TVA is operating in a mighty poor educational market. The 
Tennessee Valley is certainly no hotbed of socialism—or of real¬ 
istic thinking. Thus the educational job is about as difficult as the 
job of getting rid of the power or of distributing the low-cost 
electric appliances. Perhaps it is ten times ns difficult as those two 
tasks. It may be that this explains in a large measure the cau¬ 
tiousness TVA has displayed in approaching the job. 

The area in which TVA operates has cotton, tobacco, coal, iron, 
and a fine plant of the monopolistic American Aluminum Com¬ 
pany. It has share croppers, tenant farmers, poll taxes, justices 
of the peace—and Bilbo, It has thousands of fundamentalist 
churches, and a Bob Jones College (“what the Bible says is, is”). 
It has mountain areas of extreme remoteness, and a State wherein 
one half the population is Negro. It has rivers, floods, and politi¬ 
cal machines that make Tammany look like a pink tea. It has 
taboos as powerful as the flow of the Mississippi River, It has 
lynchings. It has Scottsboro and Dayton. It is an area of harsh 
commercialism, demoralizing peonage. It has areas of brutality, 
where life is cheaper than almost anything else. 

But it is a region of incurable romanticism. Withal, it is a land 
with a great and glorious future, where even today the forces 
may be generating which will make it the dominant section of the 
United States within the next half century. 

That is the Valley of the TVA, That is the setting for an ex¬ 
periment which strikes at the very roots of the society in which 
it has been hatched—hatched out by the incubational heat of a 
senator from Nebraska and a presidential squire from New York. 
And the educational implication of TVA is this: 

You of the Tennessee Valley region are living today as you are not 
going to be living twenty-five years hence. Your lives .arc going to be 
changed, first of all by electricity. Then you will be changed by tile respon¬ 
sibilities of operating the institution which brings you this elcctricty. This 
will make you cooperative where you are now competitive; forwfird- 
looking where now you stand upon the traditions of a musty p.ist; free 
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where you are now enslaved by a brutal land economy; hopeful of your 
future in this world where now your only hope lies in an unknown, unseen 
beyond. 

This implication of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s under¬ 
taking is not voiced out loud in the Valley. By the very nature of 
the program, it cannot be. Outlines of final objectives are always 
an embarrassment to their achievement, because men do not 
fancy looking too far into the shadows of the future. Declaration 
of end results, moreover, is dangerous, because there are so many 
pitfalls between statement and attainment. So, for the most part, 
TVA speaks of the future in terms of physical improvement—in 
terms of better homes, better land use, “a richer life”—^without 
saying what is likely to happen to the minds of men in bringing 
about the change. It is the safer course, and perhaps the course of 
wisdom. To say that TVA soft-pedals sociological objectives is 
not to criticize the Authority. 

There is an enormously important difference, however, be¬ 
tween a hush-hush policy on ultimate objectives and a dodging 
of those implications altogether. There may be no desire on the 
part of the Authority to escape its educational responsibilities, 
and those of us who are living alongside of TVA here in the Val¬ 
ley have high hopes that these responsibilities will be met with 
that same forthrightness and effectiveness which have marked 
the almost spectacular progress of the construction and power 
programs. Even at this time, indeed, there are indications 
throughout the Valley that TVA to survive and function fully 
must more and more grapple with the educational necessities 
inherent in achieving its dream of an intelligent region. And it is 
not our belief that TVA is blind to the significance of the warfare 
now raging against its plans. 

The fight on TVA is headed up by the electric utilities which 
face the competition of the Authority’s low domestic rate sched¬ 
ules, ably assisted by the coal-mining interests which fear the 
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further development of hydrogenerated electricity. These two 
formidable foes are now out to obstruct TVA with every weapon 
at their command—the courts, State commissions now “regulat¬ 
ing” utilities, friendly newspapers, able pamphleteers, bellowing 
politidans, and office-seekers. Every new step TVA takes towards 
acquiring its legitimate—and vitally necessary—power market 
will be obstructed at each stage. 1 £ the TVA can. be denied a mar¬ 
ket in which to sell its electricity, it will have been murdered in 
its swaddling dothes. The TVA’s enemies know this, and TVA 
knows that they know. 

Just as a people must be educated to the use of electricity— 
the wide and full use made possible by dramatically low rates— 
so they must be educated to support a program which means so 
much to their lives, to their intimate home lives. Without strong 
public support, TVA stands to perish before it has begun to 
operate. Without strong public support for the program, the 
puppets in State and local offices throughout the Valley will be 
free to do the bidding of TVA^s enemies. The gaining of that 
support of Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen is a big educational job. 
There are signs that TVA is, for the first time, becoming aware 
of the size of the task. That is why we said in the beginning that 
education is cropping up In the land of the TVA. 

What are the indications? Without any logical or chronologi¬ 
cal order, we present certain activities which may be said to be 
educative. Again we omit mention of the schoolish activities at 
Norris and the work with the cooperatives through the Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives (an organization sponsored by 
TVA). We list here only those typical activities of the program 
which reach out to all the people, and which have been the result 
of plans evolved, apparently, without reference to conventional 
schoolmen. Here they are: 

The publicity efforts of TVA in making the Authority’s position clear 
in regard to its purchase of privately owned electric properties (primarily 
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the purchase of the Knoxville and the Commonwealth and Southern 
properties in Alabama and Tennessee), Lesson: that government com¬ 
petition is fair j that it is to the advantage of the people that electric utilities 
be managed and controlled by the people, Encouragement of visitors to 
construction projects and the completed hydro-electric plant at Muscle 
Shoalsj the supplying of college students as guides during the summer- 
tourist season j the distribution of literature at these points (52,145 visitors 
registered at these places in August this year). Lesson; that huge con¬ 
struction jobs arc dramatic, fascinating j that man, through his govern¬ 
ment, can work enormous changes in nature. 

Stimulation of use of electricity in the home and on the farm, chiefly 
through public dcmonstratiojisj a permanent showroom and exhibit at 
Chattanooga; a truck which travels through TVA territory carrying an 
electric kitchen for demonstrations in rural areas; encouraging courses in 
Southern land-grant colleges to deal with home uses of electricity; the 
whole promotional program of Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
Lesson; that electricity, made cheaper by impact of a governmental agency, 
is an instrument of change—change for the better, for a fuller life, 
Soil-erosion control work. Lesson: that forces of nature do not respect 
fences or property lines; that farmers have to work cooperatively to 
prevent nature from robbing them of their soil. 

All the speeches of the directors and their subexecutives. Lessons; many, 
but all teach the value of cooperation, of public operation of a program 
such as TVA’s, of planning to avoid the wastes of this present civilization. 
We have listed a few of the outstanding phases of the TVA. 
program which appear to be most educative. They are listed 
merely as examples rather than as a comprehensive picture. They 
are listed to make clear our point that TVA is educative today by 
action rather than by design. 

In spite of the enthusiastic phrase-makers of the latter part 
of the era which came to a close with the downfall of the 1920’s, 
there never has been any real cultural development below the 
Mason-Dixon line which could be called the “New South.” 
There were certain industrial developments—such as steel and 
textiles and petroleum—^which changed the face of some sec¬ 
tions. Perhaps the South responded a little to the boom-boom 
of construction in the North, to the good roads, bigger school 
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activities. And some cities, like Memphis, nearly doubled in 
population because of expanding trade and traffic. But the South 
remained lashed to an older century and was not spiritually 
“new.” 

The TVA is the first “newness” in the South since its land 
economy was horribly wrenched by the ending of legal slavery. 
Thus far in its course of progress, TVA has been a money-spend- 
ing newness. This fact has given it a wide popular acceptance. 
Also, TVA brought about another pocketbook result, the lower¬ 
ing of costs for electricity in homes and factories. This has been 
so attractive that many who would otherwise oppose it have 
winked at its implied socialism, its inherent “newness.” But in 
spite of these powerful advantages (and not even TVA’s blind¬ 
est enemies underestimate their powerfulness), the old South 
still holds its firm grip upon those instrumentalities of democ¬ 
racy through which the Tennessee Valley Authority must func¬ 
tion if it is to grow, to succeed, to fulfill its obligation to the law 
creating it. 

"Will the grip of the old be permitted to stifle the new? That 
appears to be the major c^uestion before educators both in and 
out of TVA. As one of the South’s principal forces, education by 
schoolmen faces the necessity of making a choice. Will it accept 
the new South TVA inescapably means? Or will there be hostil¬ 
ity or indifference? Answers to these questions are still below 
present horizons. They are not to be found in the lip-service the 
educational machines are now bestowing upon TVA. The current 
phase is one of suspended judgment. In a way, it is a truce. If 
some of the TVA largess splashes over into educational coffers, 
the truce may continue for several years. Meanwliile, TVA’s 
education-by-action will continue, ncitlicr aided nor hindered by 
the schoolmen. But they still must make the choice, ultimately. 

There can be acceptance. “The Three R’s” can be given a new 
vision and reality. The unquestioned strength of the South can be 
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freed to rise up, slowly, year by year, in. the creation of a new 
land, a new order of living. 

There can be denial. The schoolroom can continue along its 
dull, drab path of unreality. And the religious, political, and eco¬ 
nomic fundamentalism of the South will triumph over TVA. Its 
death will begin in the schoolroom. 

President Roosevelt’s program for the Tennessee Valley is a 
bold plan born of courageous leadership, Its educational implica¬ 
tions are a direct challenge to the men of TVA and the schoolmen 
of the Valley. In their essence, these implications also challenge 
schoolmen everywhere. The texts need to be written, the labo¬ 
ratories designed. But first of all there must be courage. 



THE BUILDING OF THE CITY 

JOSEPH K. HART 

The enormous weight of “vested, rights” maintained by the 
“old order” has been brought to bear in the desperate efforts 
that have been made to discredit the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Nothing good, it has been claimed, could come 
of any such fantastic experiment, and unnumbered evils must flow 
from it: such attempts at “governmental interference with the 
orderly flow of natural business” were bound to end in intoler¬ 
able paternalism, if they were successful, and in an equally intol¬ 
erable waste of public funds, together with the at least tempo¬ 
rary ruin of important public utilities, if they failed, as it was 
almost certain they would doj millions of public funds were to 
be mulcted from the rest of the country in order to give these 
Tennessee mountaineers electric lights which they did not want, 
and electric power for which they had no possible use. Oceans of 
crocodile tears have been shed for the “rugged individualists” 
who were being driven out of house and home and who were 
making “the last stand for freedom,” back in these hills. Pub¬ 
licity financed by electric light and power concerns has waxed 
eloquent over the right of these mountaineers to go without light 
and power, if they wanted to! 

The published plans of the Authority were described, vari¬ 
ously, as a set of blueprints made either in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
or in Washington, D. C., and intended as rigid patterns to be 
imposed upon the “simple mountain folk” of the Tennessee 
basin; or as the expensive pla5^hings of radical politicians who, 
after they had wasted millions—all for the selfish purpose of 
dramatizing themselves as “friends of the dear common people” 
—^would discard the whole enterprise, and take up some new 
plaything; or as an insidious plan for bribing the South to remain 
loyal to the Democratic party, at the expense of the long-suffer- 
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ing North and East and Westj or even as a sinister movement 
to overturn all the “time-honored principles of Americanism” 
and to set up a socialistic, even a communistic, order on this free 
continent. When nothing else was at hand, the critics of the pro¬ 
gram were able to describe the whole project as a “silly plan to 
teach folk-dancing and basket-weaving” at the expense of the 
nation to people who had known how to do these things for 
generations! 

What are the facts? Let’s begin at the beginning. The Act of 
Congress creating the Valley project hedged the Authority about 
with definite restrictions, thus giving it a freedom of action no 
governmental agency had ever known before. Long experience 
with the doctrine—of which our most rugged individualists seem 
to be very proud—that any attempt on the part of government 
to carry on a business enterprise must end either in corruption or 
inefficiency, or both, seems to have determined the authors of 
this Act to establish an agency which should be as free as any 
private corporation to do the work assigned to it. Hence, the Act 
specifically provides that the three members of the Authority 
shall be persons who “profess a belief in the feasibility and wis¬ 
dom of this Act,” and who shall have no “interest in any business 
that will be adversely affected by the success of the Corporation.” 
These two provisions are for the purpose of trying to make sure 
that there will be no sabotage on the job by the men directly in 
charge of the whole undertaking— z. difficulty not unknown in 
former attempts by government to carry on extensive programs 
in competition with private business. It is further provided in the 
Act that “no political test or qualification shall be permitted or 
given consideration” in dealing with employees 5 and, further, 
that the “provisions of the civil-service laws applicable to officers 
and employees of the United States” are annulled within the 
province of this Valley Authority. These two provisions safe¬ 
guard the project from those twin evils of business and govern¬ 
ment j namely, political favoritism and bureaucratic indolence. 
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In short, then, here is an instrument of our government, that 
is, of our common life, that is as nearly as may be like our much 
praised private corporations} the directors believe in what they 
are doing} they want to do it} they are free to do it efficiently and 
without interference} and their personal financial interests lie 
in doing it well. They have no obligations to the politicians— 
by express mandate of the politicians, themselves, who passed 
the A.ct} they can hire and fire employees, at will, as the needs of 
the job may dictate. For the first time in our history, we have, 
here, a public agency that is as free as any private corporation to 
do an efficient job. Most of the politicians have found this fact 
out, by now. 

What are the duties of this Authority? The Act prescribes 
them: flood waters on the Tennessee River are to be controlled} 
the river is to be improved for transportation purposes} erosion 
of soils in the Valley is to be stopped, as much as may be} mar¬ 
ginal farm lands are to be returned to the forest, and the forest 
areas of the region are to be largely increased on lands unfit for 
agriculture} power is to be developed, distributed, and sold} and, 
in general, “an orderly and proper physical, economic, and social 
development of the said areas” is to be sedulously fostered. The 
Valley Authority did not originate this program.} it is a mandate 
from Congress—and the United States! 

The basic factor here, even though it is not mentioned in the 
title of the Act, is the development and distribution of -power', 
all else provided for revolves about power. Power gives the Act 
its teeth, for power is something real. Whatever happens in the 
Valley will happen because of power! To this extent, at least, 
the whole program can be Interpreted economically or mate¬ 
rialistically. 

It is, therefore, not an accident that the Act of Congress calls 
upon the Valley Authority to pay special attention to the ^'eco¬ 
nomic and social well-being of the people living in the said rlvev 
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basin.” For power will, probably, bring Industrial changes to 
the Valley, and industrial change always afiFects every other 
aspect of social lifej power will eventually produce repercussions 
in every remote cove in the whole area. 

In the past, in almost all construction projects handled by 
private agencies and finances, those incidental effects have largely 
been ignored by the entrepreneurs} they have been allowed to 
‘‘work out naturally,” even though this naturalness meant ruin, 
or even death, to many} or they have been regarded as the per¬ 
quisites of whatever private interest could seize upon them and 
exploit them} and, always, where the carcass is, there will the 
vultures be gathered. 

But, now, here is something new under the sun} here, in this 
Valley program the “social and economic well-being of the 
people” is definitely made part of the program. Rather, it is 
made the prime objective of the program from the first, and the 
largest responsibility of the Authority—as the trustee of the 
future destiny of the Valley. The Valley Authority was not slow 
to accept this large responsibility. This objective has motivated 
the plans adopted and being put into actual form in the Valley. 

How do all these elements in the mandate of Congress tie in 
together? A concrete answer to this question can be found in 
keeping close to the basic element, the development of power, 
and the constructions undertaken for this purpose. We begin at 
Norris Dam, the center of the construction program. This is an 
enormous work, requiring nearly three years for its completion. 
The site of the dam is some twenty-five miles from Knoxville 
in a rugged hill country. Roads must be built} the grounds must 
be cleared} the area to be inundated must be “logged off”} the 
surrounding wilderness must be given bounds. Thousands of 
workers have come from everywhere, for they have been of 
all levels of skill, from the most famous engineers to the most 
obscure day laborers} they come from farms and villages and 
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:ities, from the moiuitains and the plains. Many of them have 
Eamiliesj most of them arc unattached. Where shall they or 
where do they live while they are engaged in this public enter¬ 
prise? This is the first question in the program of “social and 
economic welfare of the people of the area.” 

Here are enough men—ajid families—to make a city of sev¬ 
eral thousand people. A city is another real fact—here insepa¬ 
rably connected with power. Shall the Authority build a city out 
here in the wilderness? And if so what sort of city shall it be? 

In most of our American large-scale constructions, and the 
land is dotted with such works, the contractors—private firms— 
have had little thought for the welfare or convenience of the 
workers beyond what could be provided in the most squalid of 
“construction camps.” These camps have been eyesores on the 
landscape, physically} and they have been, in general, degrad¬ 
ing and demoralizing centers, socially. They have offered little 
but bunks for the workers to sleep in and a “mess hall” where 
they could bolt their *‘grub,” Everything around them has been 
sordid and mean beyond words. The one redeeming feature in 
the whole set-up has been the work on the job} and the one 
endurable fact about them has been that they were to be tempo¬ 
rary. Even so, after the construction has been finished and the 
camp has been deserted, its obscene remains still lie there as a 
blotch on the earth until an apologetic nature covers the ugliness 
with grass and trees. Even then, and probably for years after¬ 
ward, tumble-down shacks and broken machineries extruding 
from the soil remain to tell the endlessly repeated story of noble 
engineering worlra erected by workers many of whom were de¬ 
graded by these very “processes of advancing civilization”! 

The Valley Authority decided not to permit that sort of thuig 
to happen at Norris Dam. The construction army gathered here 
does not live in a typical “construction camp.” It lives in what 
will be a modern city, the most modern of all our cities. The 
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TVA is building, not for the moment, but for all the future. This 
Norris Dam is a reality—in a world, of real things. But men, 
women, and children are realities, too. They gather here in the 
Valley because work is here, and work means livelihood and life. 
These men, women, and children are permanently affected, one 
way or another, by being here in the Valley. They are as real as 
the earth} they are making the earth over, for human uses, and 
the work they are doing is making them over, as well. They will 
be subjected to two or three years of inescapable education— 
during the course of this construction, even if they stay here no 
longer—and they will emerge from these years either as more 
civilized, or as less civilized, human beings. This, too, is hard 
reality, inescapable fact I 

The Act of Congress providing for this Valley development 
declares that everything must be done ^‘for the social welfare of 
the people of the Valley,” The men who labor on this Dam— 
with their families—certainly come under this provision, and are 
the first charge against the undertaking. Hence, the building 
of the Dam must be made to further the social welfare of the 
men who carry on the work, and their wives and children. These 
must be provided with the physical conditions necessary to a 
good, human life. The old time “construction camp” is outlawed. 

Moreover, it is certain that there will always be a community 
here at the Dam. A city must be built, not alone for these work¬ 
ers, but for the future. What sort of city? We do not know too 
much about how to build cities, though weVe been building 
them, or letting them grow up, for a thousand years 5 but we do 
know a little, and that little can be used—^and maybe more can be 
learned. Real houses can be built for workers now; for perma¬ 
nent residences later. Dormitories are built for the unattached 
men. A modern water supply is easily provided in this land of 
mountains, and light and power will come from the Dam. Con¬ 
veniences for a population of four or five thousand will be even- 
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tually provided. Everything is to be “modern,” convenient, and, 
as nearly as may be, within the reach of workers and engineers 
on the economic side. 

Now, it must be obvious that many of the men and women who 
come here to live will find themselves living in more “civilized” 
surroundings than they have ever known before in their lives. 
These houses are new, clean, convenient, arranged to be used 
and lived in by people who have, or have the capacity to attain, 
certain standards of living. Some of the laborers may resent this 
demand upon them. But the community is being planned for 
permanence and it cannot be dragged down. The Authority is 
determined that its constructive efforts shall ensure the “eco¬ 
nomic and social welfare” of the people who do the work, first 
of all. The law calls for thisj but above the law, common sense, 
economy, and the “future of civilization” call for it. What is to 
be done about it? 

In the past, community planners have encountered stubborn 
resistance at this point pretty generally. We all remember the 
stories of tenement dwellers who, moving into better-class apart¬ 
ments and having no knowledge of the uses of the new con¬ 
veniences, have used the bathtubs as coal bins. For a generation, 
we’ve been pitying the poor reformers whose generous work 
thus went for naught, and we’ve satirized the “simple fools” 
who didn’t know enough to make proper use of these new things! 
Probably, however, we and the reformers have been tlic simple 
fools. We have been using a sort of “left-handed” Marxianism 
in Interpreting the world j we have believed, for example, that 
the presence of a bathtub will compel people to take baths or at 
least make them want to do so. This is nonsense, of course. Never¬ 
theless, millions of Americans who have been scandalized by the 
direct Marxianism of the Russians—the doctrine that ecojiomic 
conditions tend to determine the cultural levels of a people—■ 
are easily able to hold this “left-handed Marxianism” j namely, 
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that a bathtub ought to make a dirty man want a bath. At any 
rate, after we have given this dirty man a bathtub and find that 
he uses it for coal, we take a great deal of pleasure in. heaping 
biting criticisms upon him and calling him all sorts of names^— 
and all because he uses what we call a bathtub for the only use it 
suggests to him} namely, a coal bin. 

This new city, Norris, will have, presently, a total population 
of some four or five thousand men, women, and children. It is 
twenty-five miles from a city market. The Authority must see to 
it that adequate food supplies are available for the workers now 
and for the whole population as it grows. Foods can be bought in 
Knoxville, of course, but the Act of Congress provides that the 
productive interests of the people of the Valley are to be fostered. 
Some of the food needed, even now, is being produced on the 
ground in garden plots and on small farms, and in poultry yards, 
under the direction of experts. Why not all of It? 

Take the item of poultry and eggs. A city of five thousand will 
use hundreds of dozens of eggs daily. The Authority could build 
poultry yards large enough to provide these eggs. But that would 
defeat the very purpose of this whole project, So instead of pro¬ 
ducing all the eggs, or other foods, needed, the Authority is 
setting up "demonstration units” in each of these food areas. 
The poultry unit will house about five hundred hens. These will 
produce, say, forty dozens of eggs daily. These hens will be of 
the best breeds and grades and, under the direct care of experts, 
the eggs produced will be of the highest quality. The rest of the 
eggs needed in the city will be bought from the surrounding 
country, but no eggs will be bought that fall below the standard 
set by the demonstration unit. The farms round about will have 
to learn how to produce high-quality eggs if they want to sell 
their product in Norris. The same rule and test will apply in all 
other, food lines. 

No one on the surrounding farms will be compelled to do any- 
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thing about thisj no farmer in the Valley will be compelled to 
raise better grades of chickens. But any farmer who wants to sell 
eggs in Norris will have to learn how to do this very thing. If he 
should complain that he doesn’t know how to do this, the Author¬ 
ity wUl provide him with expert instruction, free of charge. The 
Instruction is available to any farmer who wants to learn. There 
Is to be a new civilisation in the Valley and the customs of the 
countryside must be made over, not by inaposition but by adap¬ 
tation to the new realities. 

This plan of making the production of a fart of the needed 
supplies of the city a means of setting standards, and of educat¬ 
ing the producers to those standards, will be followed in many 
lines. There is to be no arrogant imposition of any imported 
program} but the world at large knows many things, has many 
skills, now unknown in the Valley, and there will be intelligent 
and concrete demonstrations of these more adequate types of 
production. This—^with the control of the standards of quality— 
will motivate similar activities in the whole Valley. People do 
not knoW) automatically, how to live and act in new situations} 
they muat leatn. how. Hence, nothing can be more sensible or 
economical, either as business or as education, than to use the 
very processes by which this new city is being created as the 
means of educating the people affected by it how to live in it. If 
this can be done, fully—and this is a large part of the program of 
the Authority—then the whole process of reconstruction becomes 
intelligent, integrated, economical, educational} in short, “for 
the physical and social welfare of the people of the Valley.” 
Moreover, this sort of thing promises a genuine culture; it pro¬ 
vides the conditions for that “prolonged and cumulative interac¬ 
tion with the environment,” which is the source of all real 
culture. 

Now we are able to see that there is implicit In these great 
engineering enterprises at the Dam, and in the Valley, a most 
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far-reaching program of social and spiritual development; not 
an imposition, but a promise; not an explicit thing, but an impli¬ 
cation; not a present existence, but something that is to be! 
Something new—in education—^new habits, sldlls, and ideas 
related to these new technological industries; new social rela¬ 
tionships called for by the life in this new automatic city; new 
concern for health and physical welfare; new moralities—such 
as can keep living healthful, even in a modern industrial city, 
where machinery will do most of the work; new appreciations 
of all that life can gain, or lose, by being related to these new 
technological adventures; in short, a new human person—for 
the new civilization! 

There will be room for much more leisure in Norris, for elec¬ 
tricity is to do more of the work of the world, taking much of 
the drudgery away from women, especially. So if these women 
of the city want to use some of their leisure in weaving baskets, 
or in dancing to old folk music, that will probably be as profitable 
use of their time as most politicians can show! 

Such far-reaching factors, and others there is no space to men¬ 
tion, indicate what we may call the “social and educational im¬ 
plications” of these great technological activities. In all other 
phases of the Valley project—control of soil erosions, reforesta¬ 
tion, classification of lands for farming purposes, and the rest— 
implications of a similar sort may be found, and modes of moti¬ 
vating people to take advantage of, and to learn by means of, 
these wider opportunities are being discovered. The basic factor 
may be fowery and industrial development; but blindness, alone, 
will be responsible if those in authority fail to see that there are 
social, educational, moral, and spiritual implications here as well; 
in short, the promises of a new civilization! 

This is what TVA implies. This will be accomplished in good 
time if the original plans can be made to hold—and to grow 
courageously at need—always, of course, within the limitations 
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of human creativeness and against the resistances of the rock- 
ribbed continent and its scarcely less rock-ribbed and rugged 
inhabitants. 

Human resistance to change is natural enough when it is seen 
in the long perspectives of anthropology and historyj but to say 
that it is natural is not the same thing as saying that it is righty 
in any ultimate sense. Man has probably always submitted to 
change against his will} that is, against his settled habits} against 
the patterns already established in his nervous system, the iner¬ 
tia of his customary mind, the lag of his existent cultures. Some 
groups may even have preferred death to change. But others 
have submitted and “civilization’’ has advanced so far. The folk¬ 
ways of the primitive group have been much of the same texture 
as are the hills of East Tennessee. But even these latter are yield¬ 
ing to the impact of giant shovels and the blasts of dynamite. 

It is a ghastly thing to destroy old mountains and leave behind 
the obscene remains of work begun and left unfinished. It is a 
noble thing to bring the earth under cultivation on friendly, 
creative terms, to build a city in the wilderness, and to make the 
valley blossom as the rose. Neither the earth, itself, nor any race 
of men has the inherent right to stand in the way of a program 
thus creatively conceived and carried through to a human con¬ 
summation! 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal fnay be of the greatest possible service^ 
its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department titles—and 
^here possible descriptions—of current research projects now in process in educa^ 
tional sociology and also those projects in kindred ftelds of interest to educational 
sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and methods will he welcomed. 

TRANSLATING RESEARCH INTO ACTION 

A notable problem arising in relation to social and educational research 
IS that of translating research results into practical programs. Not only has 
there been a general failure to utilize the results of research, but there has 
never been an adequate statement of this problem. The problem not only 
needs to be stated, but its implications need to be studied in order that 
methods may be developed for profiting by the results of the thousands of 
research projects which have been completed in the past few decades at 
a cost of millions of dollars. 

Many interesting aspects of this problem present themselves for con¬ 
sideration. One would like to know the extent to which important re¬ 
searches and their results are really known to others working in the same 
fields. To what extent are the results of extensive researches merely 
lying on dust-laden shelves in university libraries or administrative offices? 
To what extent are the results of research ever used by practical persons 
or by those in a position to profit by such use? To what extent are results 
of research used by agencies merely to serve some particular purpose of a 
partisan or biased character? How may the results of research be trans¬ 
lated into action by community agencies? How may they be carried over 
to the public in order that public backing may be secured for improving 
social techniques? These and many more questions, which present them¬ 
selves, are tremendously important both to the future of research and to 
the solution of social problems. They deserve careful study. 

An interesting example of an attempt to translate the results of research 
into action is illustrated by the recent development of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Public Education for Crime Control. The purpose of this Com¬ 
mittee is to create an instrument through which the valid information rela¬ 
tive to the problem of crime in America, which is available through re¬ 
search in this field, may be employed for purposes of public education. It is 
the feeling of the Committee that there should be a link between the scien¬ 
tist on the one hand and the general public on the other so that the find- 
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ings of research may be rendered into elementary terms capable of broad 
pubb'c assimilation and then placed before the public through the media of 
the radio, the newspapers, the periodical press, and other instruments 
through which public education is eiffcctcd* It is furtlicr the hope of the 
Committee that a comprehensive program of sound public education, such 
as this, may result in the crystallization of strong public sentiment behind 
desirable measures for the control of this problem. 

As a result of its preliminary work the Committee has already spon¬ 
sored a number of authoritative broadcasts over New York stations* Plans 
are now being made for the launching of a series of authoritative broad¬ 
casts over one of the major radio chains, the programs to be presented 
weekly over a period of a year. Arrangements also are being made for the 
presentation of an autltoritative series of eight articles covering the prob¬ 
lem of crime through one of the leading newspaper syndicates. 

In this way it is expected to increase sound public information on various 
phases of the crime problem and, through the consequent development of 
public opinion, to gain support for changes in our practical programs of 
crime prevention and control. 

It is hoped that the public-relations departments of universities will join 
hands with the Committee in working out a plan for a more adequate 
presentation of the results of criminological researches, which have been 
carried on under the auspices of various academic iristitutions. It has been 
pointed out by members of the Committee and leading professors in 
schools of law that the criminologists arc in possession of a great deal of 
sound, scientific data which not only has never been used in the practical 
field, but which is more or less inaccessible to those dealing first hand with 
crime and to the public in general. It has been stated, furthermore, tliat 
the press and popular periodicals are accustomed to pick up the results of 
such researches and lay emphasis only on their sensational and spectacu¬ 
lar aspects, often taking material out of its context and thus giving erron¬ 
eous impressions to their readers. This type of presentation of the results 
of research is unfavorable to the researches and to the development of 
sound, practical programs, It is this sort of irresponsible use of research 
materials that the Committee, as a part of its program, hopes to avoid in 
the ultimate development of its work. 

The Committee at present is constituted by an advisory board and an 
executive group. The advisory board is composed of the following mem¬ 
bers: Sheldon Glueck, Harvard University Law School, chairman; Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Neiv York Workl Telegram Sanford Bates, director, 
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United States Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C.j Alfred Bettman, 
lawyer, Cincinnati j Bernard Botein, assistant district attorney, New York 
County5 Charles L. Chute, director, National Probation Association; 
John Kirkland Clark, lawyer, New York City; Irving W. Halpern, 
chief, Probation Department, Court of General Sessions, New York City; 
George W. Kirchwey, former dean, Columbia University Law School, 
formerly warden of Sing Sing Prison; Austin H, MacCormicfc, commis¬ 
sioner of correction, New York City; J. A. MacDermott, president. 
Commercial Crime Commission; George Z* Medalie, formerly United 
States attorney, Fifth District, New York; Thorsten Sellin, professor of 
sociology, University of Pennsylvania; Harry M, Shulman, formerly re¬ 
search director, Sub-commission on Causes, New York State Crime Com¬ 
mission; John Slawson, director, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
City; Edwin H. Sutherland, research professor of criminology, University 
of Chicago; Frederic M. Thrasher, associate professor of education, New 
York University; Joseph N, Ulman, judge, Supreme Bench of Balti¬ 
more; and John Barker Waite, professor, University of Michigan. Law 
School. 
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The Social Cofnfosition of the Secondary Schools of the South¬ 
ern Statesy by Floyd Jokdan, Nashville: George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1933, loi pages. 

Apparently pupils coming from homes witli bathrooms have oven ten 
times as satisfactory chances of finishing high school in the Southern States 
as pupils from homes without tJiis convenience* And if they come from 
homes with six to ten rooms there seems to be litdc chance of failure, Dr, 
Jordan has analyzed the social and economic status of tlie pupils in these 
schools and any one who believes that in America, at least in the Southern 
States, a democratic high school has developed is sure to be disillusioned 
if he reads this analysis. The pupils, the parents, the homes, the stability of 
the secondary-school population—all arc considered and reported upon 
fully in this interesting volume. It is worthy of an hour of any onc^s time. 

Legends and Dances of Old Mexicoy by Norma Schwendener 
AND AverilTibbels, NewYoflc: A, S. Barnes and Co., 1934. 
116 pages. 

In an admirably contrived volume the authors have given an interest¬ 
ing syntheses of historical material and tlic contemporary dance in present- 
day Mexico, It 13 an interesting treatment of the blending of two cultures, 
showing practices in ancient Mexico which have altered because of con¬ 
tacts with Catholic Spain, It is admirably contrived along practical lines 
and is of inestimable value to teachers of plays, physical education, and the 
folk dance. However, to those interested in social antliropology tive appeal 
is strong and valid in this composed and authentic book. 

Island India Goes to Sohooly by E. R, Embree, M. S. Simon, 
AND W. B. Mumford, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1934, 120 pages. 

Here is a book which in plain understandable terms describes the educa¬ 
tional work of the Dutch colonial government in its Eastern Indies. It is 
the only book of its kind in English, It is, moreover, interesting stuff of 
the first order. 

American ConsultationinW orld Affairs^ by Russel M. Cooper. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 402 pages. 
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With unusual clarity, the author has presented a concise analysis of the 
activities of the League of Nations, specifically of the United States, for 
the preservation of peace* He reviews the disarmament conferences, the 
Pact of Paris, the Sino-Russian dispute of 1928, the conflict in the Chaco, 
the Leticia dispute, and the contest between China and Japan* 

Although one may fail to agree with the author^s conclusion that 
only obstacles to United States consultation are political and these will be 
overcome/’ the reader is compelled to admire the forcefulness of the 
argument as supported by the comprehensive array of documentary 
evidence. 

The Fields and Methods of Sociology^ by L* L. Bernard, New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R, Smithy Inc., 1934, 504 pages. 

This volume is written to serve as a textbook for advanced students of 
sociology and consists of papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, These papers, however, are so revised, 
edited, and supplemented that they form a composite whole and not a 
disjointed set of papers. The book consists of two parts: first, The Field 
and Problems of Sociology, and second. The Sources and Methods of 
Sociology. The book is presented in line with recent emphasis in sociology 
and is an inductive approach, each chapter presenting a careful study and 
summary of the data it treats. The volume is a contribution of the Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Society to the developing science of sociology and will no 
doubt exert a wide influence upon the future development and teaching 
of the field in which the society is interested. 

The Educational Philoso'phy of Giovanni Gentiley by Merritt 
Moore Thompson. Southern California Education Mono^ 
graphs, i933”34 Series, No. i. Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, ix + 217 pages. 

Giovanni Gentile, as is well knoWn, is the spiritual father as well as 
actual reformer of modern Italian education. His reforms, known as the 
Gentile Laws, have been designated by the blackshirt Duce the most 
Fascist of all Fascist reforms.’’ In describing the reforms and the philos¬ 
ophy on which they are built, the author has struck the bufi’s-eye. Well 
written, compact, and superbly documented, this book is indispensable to 
students of comparative education. 
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Our Children, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenbero. New York: Viking Press, 1932, 348 
pages. 

This book grew out of questions which were asked by parents at the 
Child Study Association of America. It is an attempt to bring together a 
comprehensive background of knowledge on everything that affects tlic 
child and is a volume which the parent can use as a handbook. It is a 
collection of some thirty articles by specialists. Each specialist has stated, 
each in his own field, those essentials about whlcli he can give information 
and guidance. The material is assembled in terms of the child^s growth 
and development, the child at home, at school, and in tlic outside world. 

Child Psychology, by Arthur T. Jersxld. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1933, 46a pages. 

The author has made a genetic approach to the psychological aspect of 
growth in children beginning with the newborn infant and progressing 
through early childhood. The book is outstanding in that the author has 
made a careful review of the important researches in this field, which he 
presents succinctly, and has used these findings as the bases for much of 
his discussion. Among the subjects discussed arc language development, 
infant and child emotions, development of social behavior, learning and 
growth of understanding, individual differences in mental ability, per¬ 
sonality and character development. The material is well organized and 
is especially recommended for the student of child study and for intelli¬ 
gent parents. 

The Psychology of Infancy, by Victoria Hazlitt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1933, ix + 149 pages. 

This volume is written by the late lecturer in psychology at the Uni¬ 
versity of London. Throughout the book are exemplified the author^s 
faith in empirical methods of study and her deep interest in human 
beings. In the volume are discussed the study of infants, the influence 
of heredity and prenatal conditions on mental constitution, sensory and 
muscular control in the infant under five months of age, the develop¬ 
ment of walking, vocal expression and the development of speech, the 
formatiop of habits, memory, children's thinking, and character: its 
basis ;iad development. 
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Educational Psychology: An Ap'pUcation of Modern Psychol¬ 
ogy to Teachings by Daniel Bell Leary. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934, xiv + 363 pages. 

Dr. Leary has made a unique and valuable contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of the field. He has made many practical applications of the best of 
modern psychology to teaching. Irrelevant material has been omitted. 
The author evaluates some of the conflicting psychologies and attempts 
to show, through the use of logic or psychological experimentation, what 
is acceptable. Significant sections of the book will appeal particularly to 
teachers of the subject who feel the need of such a critical evaluation- 

Problems in Teacher-Training, Volume VIII, edited by Alonzo 
F, Myers. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, 364 pages. 

This book contains the proceedings of the 1933 Spring Conference of 
the Eastern States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. It is 
a splendid reference for those interested in current problems and modern 
trends in teacher education. There is a lengthy summary of the major 
findings of the national survey of the education of teachers. There are 
papers dealing with selective admission to teacher-training institutions and 
with teacher-training curricula. The student-conference section contains 
reports of activities of student organizations in the teachers colleges. 

Persons One and Three, by Shepherd I. Franz. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933, 188 pages. 

This is a rather detailed account of an Irish soldier who suffered from 
amnesia and fuges which resulted in changes of personality. The first 
personality condition dates back previous to the World War; the second 
a few months later; the third one is the result of an integration of the 
two. There are evidences of total amnesia of many events, and con¬ 
fusion of other events which were recalled with considerable pain. It is a 
most interesting and enticing story of an attempt at scientific analysis of 
a multiple personality. The author gives only generalizations regarding 
the emotional disturbances and leaves the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Conversion, by A. D. Nock. London: Oxford University Press, 
i933> 309 pages. 
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Conversion is a study oB that compelling force of religion which has 
caused acceptance of religion. Instead of looking at it from the Christian 
point of view, the writer seeks to look at it from the outside. Thus the 
major part of the book deals with the idea of conversion in relation to the 
religion of the Greeks, Romans, and the Eastern cults. The last three chap¬ 
ters deal with the spread of Christianity, the teachings of Christianity as 
viewed by a pagan, and three types of conversion represented in the con¬ 
versions of Justin, Arnobuis, and Augustine. 

Race Relations^ by Willis D. Weatherford and Charles S. 
Johnson. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934, 555 
pages. 

This scholarly work, which deals witli the adjustment of whites and 
Negroes in the United States, will go for towards an understanding of 
the race problem by the intelligent of both races. The authors are leaders 
in an attempt to work out a basis for mutually tolerant understanding 
among Negroes and whites. The assurance tliat misunderstanding arises 
from a lack of knowledge and tlie conviction that a logical presentation 
of facts in a dear and compelling manner will disperse ignorance pro¬ 
vides the keynote in thb book. The book, therefore, is not only a dis¬ 
tinct contribution to tlie literature in the field but one that will serve an 
important function in eliminating race prejudice. 

Personal Development and Guidame in College and Secondary 
Schooly by Ruth Strang. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1934) 341 pages. 

The title of this volume is descriptive of a field which for purposes of 
treatment the author has divided into four phases: administrative aspects 
and educational guidance; individual counseling; control of the student^s 
environment and supervision of group activities; vocational guidance. 
The present volume deals with the first of these divisions only and is 
treated in three parts: personnel work in education; selection and orien¬ 
tation of students; educational guidance. The author*s purpose is to give 
an ^Sntegrated creative summary’’ of contributions made in this field 
during the period from 1919 to 1934. A wealth of significant data is 
made available in well-organized form and is accompanied by a compre¬ 
hensive classified bibliography. 
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The Philosophy of John Deweyy A Critical Analysis^ by W* T. 
Feldman. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934, 127 
pages. 

A searching examination, well worth while. The premises of Dr. 
Dewey’s philosophy and their motives are studied. Some of these pre¬ 
mises are accepted, others are rejected. The various short chapters deal 
with the concept of organism, empiricism, temporalism, Darwinism, prac- 
ticalism, futurism, creative intelligence and emergent evolution, con¬ 
tinuity, moralism, and educational theory. The complexity of factors in 
an argument by Dewey is shown, so that “he can seldom stand unam¬ 
biguously and unequivocally on one side of any important philosophical 
controversy” (p. 113). The volume will help those readers who find 
Dr, Dewey puzzling because of his shifting points of view and the alter¬ 
native meanings of his terms. 

Introduction to the Study of American Educationy by Lester 
M. Wilson and Isaac Leon Kandel. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1934, vii + 328 pages. 

The authors present something in the nature of a social survey of 
education in the United States^ past and present. This social point of view 
is quite in accord with the spirit of today. Definite historical data is for 
the most part relegated to an adequate bibliography- There is, however, 
sufficient factual material to give the reader a sense of sequence and con¬ 
sequence as the authors trace the development and expansion of educa¬ 
tional institutions, and their accompanying curricula, techniques, organi¬ 
zation, and administration. We are told convincingly that in spite of 
obvious shortcomings in our educational planning they have been and are 
the reflection of “a distinctly American philosophy.” 

Character Education in Soviet Russia, edited by William 
Clark Trow. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Press, 1934, 
5+199 pages. 

This volume might more appropriately have the title, ^‘The Program 
for the Communistic Education of Young Pioneers.” The contributors 
take special pains to point out the weaknesses and mistakes of the program 
thus far developed in educating the coming generation in the theory and 
practice of Communism, While the book relates to character education 
in so far as that has to do with producing loyal champions in the cause 
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o£ the working man (Communism)* it actually is directly concerned 
with the problems of leaders (teachers) of the Young Pioneers. This 
orgiinization is in essence a unified youth movement directed from 
above to produce “a warrior of the working class, a man with a strong 
will, who is an irreconcilable fighter for the idealogy of the proletariat, a 
collectivist, an internationalist, a militant atheist, a socially enterprising 
organizer, polytechnically trained and universally educated/* 
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EDITORIAL 

Nothing is so important in determining the individual’s social 
effectiveness and personal happiness as his or her adjustment 
to sex life. Yet there is nothing about which the modern man 
and woman is more ignorant than sex. We have little accurate 
knowledge. The half knowledge we have is shot through with 
superstition and misinformation. Our vocabularies lack words 
with which to talk or think intelligently about sex. Our emotions 
get in the way of our using what little knowledge we have in 
meeting our sex problems realistically. As a result few of us, men 
or women, have achieved sexual maturity. Lacking sexual matur¬ 
ity, there is the possibility of neither emotional nor social matur¬ 
ity. The dramas unfolded daily in our divorce courts and domes¬ 
tic-relations courts, as well as in our psychiatric clinics, bear elo¬ 
quent testimony to the toll of human unhappiness, to say nothing 
of the social disorganization, which results from this immaturity. 

In the past decade science has turned its scrutiny upon man’s 
problems of behavior. There is rapidly accumulating a body of 
scientific information concerning sex and its relationship to man’s 
strivings and social adjustment, which makes ignorance no longer 
necessary. Fortunately, at the same time, perhaps largely as a 
result of this scientific knowledge, our sodal taboos against dis¬ 
cussing sex problems are breaking down. Consequently, sex edu¬ 
cation is now a possibility. Many problems involved in education 
about sex remain, however, to be answered. When should such 
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education begin? How rapidly should it proceed? What knowl¬ 
edge is it necessary to include? How should this knowledge be 
taught? Where should it be taught? In the home? In the school? 

This Issue of The Journal of Educational Sociolooy does 
not pretend to answer these questions. It has drawn, rather, upon 
the experiences of those who have been actively concerned with 
sex eduation for their thinking about these questions. It is hoped 
that their thinking will stimulate others, particularly educators, 
to further thinking concerning these problems. If we conceive of 
education as experience which should contribute to the maturity 
and adjustment of the developing child, these arc problems 
which we dare not ignore 1 

Harvey W, Zorbaugh 



PARENTS’ PROBLEMS IN SEX EDUCATION 

SIDONIE MATSNER GRUEWBERO 
Child Study Association of America 

Education has come to be so generally conducted and directed 
by special agencies and institutions that many adults find it diffi¬ 
cult to consider the activities and influences of the home as sig¬ 
nificant and potent educational forces. It is true that parents have 
generally delegated to the school the task of teaching children 
certain elementary skills and organized knowledge, but they have 
not divested themselves of responsibility for the continuous direc¬ 
tion of the children’s education. Nor have they lost in the process 
a certain pervasive control over the children’s development. 

In sex education, as In other fields that Involve the sentiments 
and attitudes, the home occupies a distinct place. In addition to 
getting its work in ahead of the other forces, the home as an edu¬ 
cational agency has two distinctive characteristics. It normally 
operates through the affections, in large measure unconsciously, 
and so determines attitudes of liking or disliking with relation 
to almost all kinds of experiences, objects, personalities, situa¬ 
tions, ideas, and actions. The home operates continuously, in con¬ 
trast to other influences; for even when children are old enough 
to go to school and to associate with many companions the home 
is there with its frequent reminders and persistent pressures in 
the direction of its own traditions. For better or for worse, par¬ 
ents fix children’s values and purposes, whether or not they are 
aware of what they are doing, whether or not they succeed in 
carrying out their intentions. 

The problem of sex education, which has been receiving more 
and more attention for many years, is to a large degree one of 
redirecting the attitudes and assumptions—of parents. For while 
the need for sex education is present in every kind of culture, it 
has become a special and conscious problem under our modern 
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conditions. Normally this need is met by the folklore and the 
folkways, by the laws and customs, by the ceremonials and taboos. 
The special need today exists because we are completely sur¬ 
rounded by all sorts of people, with all sorts of backgrounds and 
beliefs and ideals and practices that are at mnny points in conflict 
with one another. That is, there is no longe • any uniform and 
standard pattern acceptable to practically all 1 milies or groups, 
and enforcible through a church or a legal machine. Children, as 
a consequence, are constantly exposed to numberless influences 
and suggestions charged with sex, so that no home can rely upon 
its own ideals and mode of life to ensure adequate protection and 
guidance. 

Parents thus have to face the necessity for “sex education” 
and are left with no choice as to whether or not they will supply 
it or approve it. Even when they decide to do nothing at all, they 
are inviting these various extraneous influences—of conversation, 
movies, books, news, comic strips, advertising, drama, commer¬ 
cial displays—to do their several and collective best either to 
support and reinforce or to counteract the mode of life followed 
in the home. Moreover, when they decide to do nothing at all 
they are, nevertheless, influencing their children because they 
are manifesting their own attitudes, their approvals and dis¬ 
approvals, their values, in their gestures and grimaces, their very 
silences, whenever anything comes up that is but remotely sug¬ 
gestive of sex—and that is almost constantly. 

The choice of the parent is, then, to do something purposeful, 
to decide on the how, what, and when. The task of sex education 
is to help children understand the nature of their basic drives 
and feelings, their compleadties and interactions, and eventually 
attain to an adjustment. But parents are called upon to guide the 
children while they are themselves still confused and disturbed 
by their own emotions, still driven and blocked by their own fears. 

The fears that trouble parents with regard to sex are generally 
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of two different kinds. There are those that have been implanted 
by our own upbringing, what we may call the blind fears of shame 
and secrecy, the feelings of guilt we experience because, in spite 
of the repugnance that our elders attempted to develop in us, 
sex does in fact allure, or the conflicts between our revulsions at 
our “animal” nature and the recurrent desires. With these fears 
are often associated the honest conviction that the flesh and the 
devil exact their price eventually through the tortures of the 
venereal diseases or of insanity. 

The second series of fears grows out of personal experience 
and observation. Without being technically proficient in the vari¬ 
ous sciences that touch upon the many phases of sex, parents of 
ordinary intelligence acquire serious apprehensions from the 
obvious failures to be observed on all sides. There arc unhappy 
marriages, there are conditions that prevent marriage, there are 
arrestings of sex development at various levels of immaturity, 
from the childish self-gratifications of sensory stimulation (many 
forms and degrees of masturbation), through homosexuality 
and indiscriminate promiscuity. All these and other failures rep¬ 
resent interferences with the normal maturing process, which 
we assume to involve a progressive integration of the sensual or 
“physical” factors in sex with the affective or psychic compo¬ 
nents, the fusing of the organic and instinctive elements with the 
spiritual in the characteristically human experience of love. 

Above all, however, parents arc beset with difficulties because, 
as human beings, they are obliged to deal with their own emo¬ 
tions and instinctive drives and the need of personal adjustment, 
aside from any imposed fears of the cultural background or sur¬ 
roundings. If they are to do anything constructive in the educa¬ 
tion of their children, it is necessary that they come to under¬ 
stand the nature and source of their own inhibitions and the taboos 
of the past, and of their own drives and desires. It is necessary 
for them to recognize that they can help their children only as 
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they themselves grow in insight and clarify for themselves their 
own objectives and ideals. They are confronted with a major 
task of self-education. 

The child’s education with respect to sex matters starts in 
infancy, and usually in a negative form. That is, during the 
months when the child is becoming acquainted with his material 
surroundings, the persons about him, and his own body, he dis¬ 
covers that a distinction is made between what may be touched, 
seen, spoken of, known about, and what may not be handled, 
watched, named, or known. In the growth of the child’s vocabu¬ 
lary similar distinctions arc made, and, as we all know, certain 
features of external anatomy and certain processes often remain 
unspeakable. The parents, having for the most part also come 
through this phase of sex education, are generally embarrassed 
when their children arrive at this elementary learning stage, and, 
lacking words with which to be helpful, feel themselves also 
lacking in elementary knowledge about the functions and pro¬ 
cesses that are so universal. It is necessary, then, for the parent 
both to overcome the disposition to repress the child’s curiosity 
and to build up a body of positive knowledge. 

The imparting of information is here necessary as in other 
educational efforts and commonly receives first attention. It has 
been found practicable to have the child absorb in his early vocab¬ 
ulary names for all the readily accessible parts of the human 
body, including the genitals, the nippies, the navel, the anus, and 
so on, without prejudice. And similarly it has been found prac¬ 
ticable to have the child learn the more obvious sex differences in 
external anatomy through the familiar contacts of the home, 
without attaching to these differences an excessive amount of 
emotion. 

There is no special virtue in using technical terms, except that 
for most self-conscious adults these are more easily managed 
without embarrassment than are the common or “vulgar” terms; 
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but the latter are apparently attainable without being necessarily 
associated with “vulgar” sentiments or attitudes. As for the use 
of pet names restricted to the privacy of the family, these have 
the disadvantage that they may embarrass the child when he has 
occasion later to compare notes with his companions outside—^ 
he surely will. 

One great advantage of accepting the entire range of familiar 
anatomical and physiological terms and facts, including those 
that have to do with sex and reproduction, is that they can be 
assimilated by the young child with a minimum of emotional 
coloring. The longer this phase of learning is deferred, the more 
will disturbing curiosity have developed; and during the puber¬ 
tal period there will be the additional handicap of emotional 
associations. 

With the passing of time the child will be able to assimilate 
further information regarding reproduction, the role of the 
father, menstruation, seminal emissions, and sex attraction. 
Where there has been a frank and continuous channel of com¬ 
munication between parent and child, many questions will arise 
that parents cannot anticipate. All sorts of episodes call for com¬ 
ment and interpretation, and the child’s growing mind sees 
problems that more settled elders have never thought of or have 
forgotten to think about. 

The Information thus imparted, whether in response to the 
child’s framed questions or casually in the course of the ordinary 
exchange of thought and comment, supplies a framework about 
which the individual fits bits of imagery, of preference, of hos¬ 
tility, of inclination, of resolution, fragments gathered from 
others, from reading, from the motion pictures; and all of these 
impressions and experiences tend to fuse into whatever person¬ 
ality is in the making. 

Blit the parent’s acceptance of the duty to impart information 
involves new difficulties and responsibilities. While the infor- 
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mation thus furnished may be valuable and while its imparting 
may serve to keep parents and child together, it is not by itself 
sufficient. Many parents have eagerly seized upon biological in¬ 
formation as a solution of their problem. It gives them an oppor¬ 
tunity to atone for previous neglect or for the earlier failure to 
answer the child’s questions. Children differ so widely as to their 
interests and needs that even the question “Where do babies 
come from?” may mean a great variety of problems. It depends 
upon the age of the child, his previous experience, the special 
trend of his Intellectual interests, recent happenings in the family 
or neighborhood, his emotional relationship to his parents, the 
presence of older brothers or sisters. Some children want a great 
deal of anatomical detail, others are rather fastidious and would 
avoid it, even if it had nothing to do with sex. Some wonder about 
what we may call the vital continuity of the generations 
(although no child is likely to recognize his curiosity under that 
label), while others are concerned with the mystery of growth 
and development from the tiny speck of ‘^egg,” or with the 
mother’s personal experience, about possible pains, and so on. 
It is easier to transmit objective information than to nurture the 
growth of sound sentiments, or to Interpret the Implications of 
sex in human relations, in human aspirations, and in adj ustments. 
There is, therefore, the temptation to resort to such factual 
instruction as a flight from the more difficult task. 

It is, nevertheless, necessary, for the sake of the relationship 
between parent and child, to answer frankly and clearly, ques¬ 
tions that do arise and as completely as the child’s actual curi¬ 
osity and comprehension require. But that is no easy matter, It 
calls for more information than most parents have at hand and 
for a clearer notion of what is in the child’s mind. 

A little boy of six who had been given all the information he 
could absorb met his grandmother at the door of his home as he 
came home from school one afternootv, He was greeted with the 
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happy news that he now had a little sister j he had known that a 
baby was expected, so that the only addition to his knowledge 
consisted of the information that this was the day and that it was 
a sister rather than a brother. His first response to the glad tid¬ 
ings was the excited question, “Where is the cordf ” The grand¬ 
mother approved “sex education” for children, but she could not 
help feeling that this had gone too far. The normal response of 
the child, she felt, should have been some manifestation of solici¬ 
tude for the mother and some curiosity about the infant} she 
could not help feeling that this curiosity about the cord was 
“morbid.” It would not have been difficult to convince other 
members of the family that here was a case where sex education 
had been carried too far, perhaps to discourage the mother In 
her noble efforts. 

But even so unusual a response need not be considered as 
necessarily unwholesome, although it may call for further watch¬ 
ing. In this particular case it appeared only a few months later 
that the same concern about details extended beyond sex and 
reproduction. The boy came to see the same grandmother, after 
she had been shielded from visitors for weeks because of a heart 
attack, carrying with him a large book opened to a picture of the 
human heart. This time his question was, “Granny, in which 
chamber of the heart did you have pain?” If this was morbid, 
it was at least not “sexy”} and the boy eventually became a 
physician. 

At best, however, meeting the child’s curiosity, even the antici¬ 
pation of his questions, and even the skillful guidance into the 
personal and social implications of whatever is learned, cannot 
suffice as information. Parents often declare with something of 
aggrieved astonishment that after they had told their children as 
fully and clearly as they could these children quickly forgot the 
precious instruction. That is certainly disconcerting} but where 
in all our experience with children do the things told remain 
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remembered? Or remembered just as told? Questions have to 
be answered, and repeatedly, And vast amounts of information 
have to be transmitted, incidentally and casually, or earnestly 
and pointedlyj and only a fragment here and there sticks. That 
is because only a fragment here and there is likely to have real 
meaning to the recipient at the time. For not only have particular 
questions different meanings to different children, and to the 
same child at different times, but a given answer varies in its sig¬ 
nificance, This is obvious, for example, when “being in love” is 
considered by a ten-year-old and by a fourteen-year-old. 

Sex education of growing boys and girls extends beyond fac¬ 
tual information to the shaping of ideals of human relations and 
to the setting of attitudes towards every phase of life, including 
homemaking and mating. The home is the hearth around which 
develop the deepest affections and the strongest drives. Origin¬ 
ating apparently in sex, it is the chief source of security and of 
the most satisfying companionships; and for these reasons the 
failure of the domestic life may mean the greatest miseries and 
disasters. 

Since at best every home must to a degree fall short of the 
ideals which the parents hold, there is need not only for a con¬ 
siderable amount of positive guidance, but also for special cau¬ 
tion against the danger of overcompensating for the recogni2ed 
deficiencies. Parents who are aware that they had themselves 
been injured by excessive repressions during childhood will be 
tempted to make up by indulging their children, or by ignoring 
their irregularities. Parents who are aware of having been left 
too much to themselves during childhood will be tempted to 
restrict and overprotect their children. 

There is serious need for clarifying the continuing and far- 
reaching relationships that arise out of sex precisely because all 
our social structures, including the home, have been shaken. 
Young people want to know and are entitled to know the lasting 
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meaiiing of matriagc, why both the church and the state are con¬ 
cerned with it, what more it signifies than a legitimizing of sex 
relations, why the issue of monogamy is important. What about 
petting and other courtship problems? What about divorce? And 
birth control? What is prostitution, and how is it different from 
sexual promiscuity, whether before or after marriage? 

Few, if any, of these questions permit categorical answers that 
are valid everywhere and for everybody. The parent has to rec¬ 
ognize that they call for attention today as never before, simply 
because there are more choices open to young people, more deci¬ 
sions to be made. Whatever their own convictions, parents have 
to help young people find their place among groups of widely 
divergent views and practices. The experience of the elders must 
help young people reconcile the divergencies even when there are 
strong convictions. We cannot say, as our parents did, “Nice 
people don’t do that! ” Indeed, we shall not be very helpful 
unless we can liberate ourselves from the old fears and the old 
stereotypes. We have to understand both how we came to our 
present state and how other folks arrived at theirs, and so find 
the courage to uphold our standards. 

The parents who expect to do more than perpetuate the accept¬ 
able rules and order of their own past will have to reeducate 
themselves by means of study and reading and discussion and 
conference and reflection. There is a substantial body of excellent 
material on various aspects of sex—the biological, psychological, 
sociological—for those who are able and willing to read. The 
early advocates of sex education stressed information and prom¬ 
ised a panacea. We know now that no education can remedy all 
our difficulties. There can be no assurance that with all our 
efforts we can attain the goals we set ourselves. But whether or 
not parents modify their outlooks and values through such study, 
they will gain from the quest in their own personal growth and 
in the deeper confidence and respect of their children. 
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SUMMARY 

Parents educate children with respect to the meaning and pl ac e 
of sex in life both through imparting information and through 
upholding certain ideals and attitudes in daily conduct. 

Direct instruction and explicit interpretation are necessary 
because the children need the information and guidance, but 
especially because it is essential that the avenues of communica¬ 
tion between parent and child be intact at all points. 

Although information is necessary it is not itself sufficient, and 
must not be allowed to serve as a substitute for more intimate and 
subtle emotional guidance. 

The processes of sex education involve progressive reorienta¬ 
tion of the parents, who are themselves in need of overcoming 
old fears and inhibitions, and of reexamining life values and 
objectives. 



SEX PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 

WINIFRED V* RICHMOND 
St. Elixabeth^s Hosfitaly Washingtony D. C. 

The first thing that strikes us in a consideration of the sex 
problems of adolescence is the many different phases they present 
and the many different angles from which they may be viewed. 
If we view them from the standpoint of the adolescent himself, 
they differ (i) in different stagesj each phase of adolescence, 
early, middle, and late, has its peculiar problems. (2) They 
differ in boys and in girls, which needs no demonstration even 
to the most ardent feminist. (3) They differ in different cul¬ 
tures 5 the problems of the Samoan or the Sudanese girl or boy 
are not altogether like those in our own society, (4) Even in any 
given society, the cultural environment in which the youth is 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to spend his childhood will 
inevitably color his own reactions to the developmental changes 
of puberty as well as set the standards for his later conduct. (5) 
And perhaps most important of all in shaping his attitudes 
towards sex is the family setting, the kind of parents to whom 
he is born, and the degree of intelligent handling that he has in 
childhood. 

Again, the sex problems of adolescence are one thing to the 
youth themselves and something else to parents and teachers. 
There are some writers on sex who maintain that problems in this 
field are invariably the result of the reactions of parents, teach¬ 
ers, or others in authority to the sex behavior of the children, 
and if we elders could keep our hands off the problems would 
disappear. But this, it seems to me, is confining ourselves to only 
one aspect of the matter, and ignoring the fact that the adolescent 
himself may be acutely aware of problems of which he keeps his 
elders in ignorance or which issue in behavior seemingly far 
removed from the sex sphere. 
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The problems of early adolescence are concomitant with the 
development of the reproductive system. Growth changes and 
physical phenomena are accompanied by thoughts, feelings, and 
attitudes that are new in the child’s experience—new at least in 
the meanings they now take on. Daydreams and phantasies, 
thoughts that he cannot control, sudden impulses to irrational 
behavior occupy his attention. He becomes acutely aware of 
things and people in his environment that left him cold before j 
he is drawn in one direction and repelled from another in a way 
quite bewildering to himself. The physical phenomena of sex 
force themselves upon the attention, and may be to the boy, as 
Mantegazza says, “terrifying.” Much of this is forgotten as the 
youth grows older, and parents and teachers, observing his rest¬ 
lessness, his preoccupation, the slump in his schoolwork, or per¬ 
haps his overt misbehavior, seldom recall the ferment of their 
own early adolescence, and deal with him on some other basis, 
thus widening the breach which is now developing between the 
new generation and the older one. So seldom do the problems 
which are troubling the young adolescent come to light that they 
are likely to be considered abnormal when they do. We liave only 
recently given up considering the masturbation of puberty an 
indication of total depravity or the forerunner of insanity, while 
the perfectly normal curiosity which vents itself in the pursuit 
of forbidden books or pictures still raises the hair on many a par¬ 
ental or pedagogic head. 

Yet the normal boy in the early years of adolescence is in all 
likelihood going to masturbate, to take an excessive interest in 
obscenity of various types, and even perhaps engage in some 
form of sex experimentation with his own or the opposite sex. 
In many cultures these things are taken for granted, and either 
winked at by the elders or openly aided and abetted. The pub¬ 
erty ceremonies among savage peoples deal largely with sex, and 
aim to pass on to the initiate the knowledge and traditions of the 
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tribe so that when, they are concluded he is considered a man and 
in possession of the secrets of manhood. In our own society also 
the boy frequently undergoes a sort of initiation, at the hands of 
the gang or older men and boys, who pass on to him their ideas 
of sex, often false and perverted, the product of their own “gut¬ 
ter” education. What he should understand as normal and uni¬ 
versal experiences take on sinister meanings and, instead of the 
wholesome acceptance of sex as'that which is to give meaning and 
purpose to the greater part of his after life, he comes to regard it 
with a furtive and salacious interest which too often cuts him off 
from later appreciation and enjoyment of the aesthetic and emo¬ 
tional values which, in civilized people, are the normal outgrowth 
of the sex instinct. 

Because early adolescence is the gang and pal age, the stage 
of development in which the boy’s interest is largely centered in 
those of his own sex, it carries the danger of sexual interest becom¬ 
ing attached to his own instead of to the opposite sex. The num¬ 
ber of young boys who are approached by older boys or men with 
sexual suggestions is much greater than we like to believe. The 
majority, no doubt, spurn such advances or, if they are led into 
homosexual practices temporarily, repudiate them later as they 
learn better or develop more strength of character. But the ranks' 
of the homosexuals are every year recruited from adolescents in 
the impressionable stage, who fall victim to their own half- 
understood desires and become the easy prey of the unscrupulous. 
Shutting our eyes to the problem, believing that only boys who 
are “naturally” degenerate or abnormal can engage in homo¬ 
sexual activities, gets us nowhere in the understanding or intelli¬ 
gent handling of the situation. 

These are some of the problems in the sex sphere that engage 
the attention of the boy in early adolescence. The girl’s problems 
are somewhat different. Because the physical aspects of sex are 
not so constantly in her consciousness, she is likely to turn more 
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to daydreaming and to cherish thoughts and phantasies which are 
less crudely sexual, but none the less sexual in origin. She is more 
inclined to romanticize and to dress up her feelings in terms of 
what she has learned at the movies or from her favorite novelist. 
Perhaps not so often as the boy does the girl seek an outlet for 
her feelings in masturbation, but what studies we have show that 
this acitivlty is relatively frequent about the time of puberty. The 
thing that attracts most attention is the frequency with which 
young girls get “crushes” upon other girls or upon teachers. If 
wisely handled, such attachments may be a means of growth and 
enrichment of the girl’s life, though there is the occasional case 
which baffles all ordinary attempts atundei-standingor treatment. 
The young girl Is by no means immune to homosexual advances 
from other girls or women, but among the privileged classes she 
is not exposed to them so frequently as the boy, because she is 
more closely guarded and her friendships arc mucli more likely 
to be known to her parents. What studies we liavc would indicate 
that the danger of homosexual temptation is greatest for the girl 
during the college period. The schoolgirl “crush” is, of course, 
motivated by sex feeling, but normally works itself out in roman¬ 
tic daydreams, note-writing, and gifts, or at the worst in silly 
behavior. Psychologically, it represents the transference of a part 
of the attachment to and dependence upon the mother to others 
outside the home circle, which is a necessary step in adolescent 
development. 

But many times the physical and mental ferment of puberty 
issues in overt action. The girl becomes “boy-struck” and the 
boy “girl-crazy.” Notes are written, sviggestlve pictures or litera¬ 
ture are smuggled about from one grov\p to another, or, less 
harmfully perhaps, amateur flirtations arc indulged in. The het¬ 
erosexual emotion of this period is much more gcncrali7,cd than 
it will be later j there is less tendency to pairing off and more 
group activity. “Cases” are of short duration, and interest swings 
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rapidly from one person to another. At this period boys are not 
so likely to be interested in parties, ^‘affairs,” and so on, as girls, 
and girls are often the aggressors. Paring this time schoolwork 
is very likely to suffer j the child who has done well enough in 
the grades, and a little later will again be able to hold his own, 
loses interest and is bored, fails a subject or two and becomes dis¬ 
couraged or rebellious, and constitutes the well-known junior- 
high-school problem. All too often we look upon him as a unit 
which is falling to function in the school system rather than an 
individual who is floundering about in a welter of thoughts, feel¬ 
ings, and emotions of the developmental period and in danger of 
losing his bearings in what is to him of vastly more importance 
than algebra or history. 

But in a very short time, overnight it seems to his elders, the 
early stages of adolescence are passed and boys and girls are tak¬ 
ing on maturer attitudes and getting definitely interested in the 
old, old game of seeking a mate. They do not usually put it to 
themselves that way, but think of parties and dances, beaus and 
sweethearts, of “petting” and “necking.” The tide of sex is run¬ 
ning strong, but it has lost some of its cruder features, and is less 
of an individual experience, more something to be shared with 
one’s partner. Girls get interested in homemaking and can be 
appealed to through home-economics courses and courses in the 
care and training of children. Boys become interested in the social 
aspects of life, and are ripe for the introduction to psychology 
and sociology that we do not give them in high school. The school 
too often fails to provide just the things of most importance and 
most interest because we do not recognize the implications for the 
child’s future of the sexual development of middle adolescence. 

The psychological development of sex follows the same pat¬ 
tern wherever we find it, but the problems arising from it will 
differ with the environment of the individual child. The boy 
whose early environment has soaked him in obscenity and 
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acquainted him with sex activity in all its forms, the girl whose 
childhood has been spent in the shadow of saloon and brothel and 
who has known the sordid side of sex from infancy will, of course, 
react differently than the young people who have grown up in 
the normal environment of our better communities. The under¬ 
privileged may not, however, make any special problem for the 
school, reserving one set of attitudes for it and another for their 
outside contacts.'The pity of it is that so often the school does 
nothing for them. They cannot translate the attitudes and pre¬ 
cepts of the school into terms of the environment in which they 
must function, and so far as their sexual standards and habits are 
concerned they need never have come in contact with the school 
at all. 

But more important even than the social level from which 
the child comes is the family setting in which he spends his for¬ 
mative years. The son or daughter of well-to-do or educated 
parents is not thereby guaranteed a normal adolescent develop¬ 
ment. Cutting across all social and economic levels is the matter 
of personality integration of the parents and the degree of emo¬ 
tional maturity which they bring to the task of child rearing. The 
psychiatrist has been busy in the last decade or so uncovering 
numerous cases in which the problems of the adolescent were but 
reflections of the problems of the parent, or were set up in. the 
child because of unhealthy or unwise attitudes in the parent. 
Numerous studies have made us familiar with the youth who is 
too closely attached to one parent or the other, or who is strug¬ 
gling to throw off the strangling embrace of the parent who is 
too much attached to him. The girl whose mother, because of 
her own unhappiness or maladjustment, has imbued her with a 
fear or hatred of sexj the boy whose father has answered his 
childish curiosity with threats or punishment} the children of 
divorced or estranged parents, witnesses of parental quarrels or 
torn between loyalty to both father and mother are not confined 
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to any one level of society. Children of the classes with more con¬ 
ventional upbringing probably suffer more than those In the less 
privileged classes, where life is more realistic and disillusionment 
comes earlier. But, nevertheless, the sex problems of adolescence, 
wherever they occur, must be viewed in relation to the child’s 
home environment and the family setting in which his early 
years were spent, if we hope to understand them or help the youth 
in solving them. 

We remarked above that the adolescent’s sejcual problems 
may issue in conduct that seems to have little relation to sex. 
Absorption in daydreaming leads to loss of interest in schoolworfc 
or lack of energy to pursue it. Or the sexual awakening puts a 
different valuation upon reality and other things become of vastly 
more importance than school j truancy or shirking of lessons 
results. Sometimes the sense of guilt over sexual activities is so 
strong that the youth deliberately invites punishment by infrac¬ 
tion of rules. This is a fairly common motive for misbehavior 
on the part of adolescents, even though they may themselves be 
scarcely aware of what prompts them to deeds that they know 
will merit punishment. Misconduct and even delinquencies such 
as stealing may be substitute activities that enable a youth to get 
a vicarious satisfaction, or they may signalize the confusion into 
which a child’s ideas of ethical and moral values may be thrown 
by the wider outlook of adolescence. 

These are some of the things that come to mind when we begin 
to think about the sex problems of early and middle adolescence. 
It is easy to point them out, but not so easy to decide what to do 
about it. 

The first and most obvious thing that we can do is to insist that 
those who deal with the adolescent shall be intelligent upon the 
subject. We can get a little more realism into our courses in child 
and adolescent psychology in the teacher-training institutions, 
as well as some direct instruction in the biology, the history, and 
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the psychology of sex. There is no reason why in this day and age 
we should permit students to graduate from a teachers’ college 
still cherishing the superstitions of their grandmothers, or incap¬ 
able of separating the wheat from the chaff in the endless stream 
of boob on sex that is now pouring from the press. The prospec¬ 
tive teacher should have an orientation course that will put the 
subject in proper perspective, and should be able to thresh out 
her own problems with some one whom she can trust to under¬ 
stand them. The teacher already In service, whose training was 
finished before such work was available, can keep up-to-date 
through extension course, lectures, and reading, and, if her own 
problems are standing in the way of her appreciation of those of 
her students, she should kijow where to seek help in understand¬ 
ing and resolving them. Every year teachers flock to lectures on 
“applied psychology” or “personality” or some other promising 
title, too often given by the psychological racketeers, or search 
eagerly through the book lists for information their education 
has denied them. Aside from the introduction of realistic courses 
into teacher-training institutions, the organization of study 
groups of teachers in service, or of parents and teachers, is per¬ 
haps at present the very best way In which we can attack the prob¬ 
lem of sex education for adolescents. Any one who has had expe¬ 
rience in teaching such groups knows not only how anxious the 
average teacher or parent is to learn the best way of handling the 
adolescent, but how ignorant she is of the problems which her 
own lack of sex education is producing. The taboo upon the open 
discussion of sex has so recently been lifted that great numbers of 
adults are still in need of the most elementary education, not only 
in the personal side of sex, but its social implications also. A 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, and we cannot expect 
our young people to attain overnight fuller information and finer 
attitudes than they find in those about them. 

Any direct attack upon the sex problems of children of high- 
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school age should be part of a well-coordinated program, extend¬ 
ing far down into the grades, The child should have, before 
puberty, information about the natural phenomena of sex, and 
adolescence should stress the meaning of sex in its larger implica¬ 
tions, both personally and socially. Many of the school subjects 
offer opportunity for such teaching j not only biology and physi¬ 
cal education, but especially social sciences, where the teacher 
is not afraid to leave the beaten paths and help the children dis¬ 
cover both the social implications of individual conduct and the 
power of social forces to shape the individual. Psychology can 
—^and should—be taught in high school as the study of human 
behavior and the motives underlying it. Here, as nowhere else, 
the personal problems of the pupil will come to light, and the 
teacher should be a man or woman of the highest character and 
intelligence, to whom the pupils can go for conferences, secure 
in the knowledge that their confidences will be respected. Though 
high-school pupils of the present day are amazingly frank in 
their discussions of sex, they are still reticent about many things, 
especially as they reflect upon their parents or the home situation. 

But there are many difficulties in the way of a direct approach 
to the sex problems of adolescence through the school, some that 
seem to me as yet insuperable j I hope some of my fellow con¬ 
tributors to this symposium will be more optimistic. There are 
too many forces outside the school over which it has no control, 
forces that make for confusion and lowering of morale and for 
negation of the attitudes it tries to inculcate. Yet we cannot for 
a moment afford to forget the role of sex in adolescence, nor our 
obligation as teachers to get rid of our own inhibitions and false 
ideas and to make ourselves as intelligent as possible upon the 
subject. 



NEW PATTERNS IN HIGH-SCHOOL SEX 
TEACHING 

FRANCES BRUCE STRAIN 

Chtcmmti Socid Hygiene Society 

In almost any public library one may puli out of hiding a few 
musty-fusty old books on the subject of sex education in the pub¬ 
lic schools. The contents of these books were not musty-fusty— 
far from it! The bindings are, because the people who read them 
closed them again, dusted their fingers (figuratively) from the 
contact, and went their way. “No, we’re not ready for that sort 
of thing yet,” 

Many of us have grown up since those books were written. 
Two or three generations have wandered in and out of classes 
with seldom a breath to freshen the closed stuffiness that has 
prevailed against all sex teaching. 

There was T/fe Scarlet Letter, Who will forget the fog that 
enveloped our thirteen- or fourteen-year-old minds during the 
reading of that masterpiece? What did the letter mean? Why 
did Hester have to wear it? Why was it read? Nobody seemed to 
know. Everybody was afraid to ask. 

English classes today are scarcely less tradition-bound. How 
many teachers, having chosen for required reading that appeal¬ 
ing story of Thorton Wilder’s, The Woman of Andros^ lay an 
adequate background for its understanding by explaining the 
hetaerae of ancient Greece? 

In other subjects—history and economics, even to a large 
extent physiology and biology—the same restrictions prevail. In 
the twelve years that our children spend in the public school, a 
kind of taxidermal education is provided, outwardly very real, 
but inwardly deprived of those essentials that constitute the 
equipment of mortals. 
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Here and there a rare individual teacher seeks reform. In a 
girls' boarding school one such woman succeeded in supplying 
her class in physiology with a text which included among other 
chapters one on the reproductive system. The innovation was a 
great success. The girls were vitally interested. But such a bit of 
human womanliness was soon drafted for other things. The 
teacher married. Her successor (apostle of stuffiness) sought to 
have the text discarded. Failing in this she plied her scissors and 
performed a neat little castration upon each offending volume. 

But with this traditional attitude we are all too familiar. The 
thing which many do not know, the thing which we must know 
and act upon, is that the traditional attitude no longer represents 
the public mind. The public may not know its mind is changed. 
If you were to accost it suddenly with a direct question—^“Are 
you willing to have your child given sex instruction at school?” 
—^you might get a negative answer or no answer at all. Habit 
partly—the old fear—and partly lack o£ knowledge of what is 
Involved. Experience has shown that the parental attitude is not 
correctly indicated by the results pf votes on the part of parents 
for their approval of sex instruction. It is a misleading and unsuc¬ 
cessful method. If the instruction is given without fanfare of 
trumpets, it is accepted without criticism and often with much 
gratitude. 

In Cincinnati, the Social Hygiene Society carries on a double 
educational program—one for parents, the other for children 
in the schools. One has but to say, most casually to a parent group, 
“In my talks to the children—” to precipitate a riot of interest. 
“Will you talk to our children?” “How can we get you?” “Who 
makes the arrangements?” No sooner said than done. The par¬ 
ent-teacher association votes (not ballots) on the question. The 
school principal is consulted, and arrangements are concluded 
with him or his office. There is no argument, no persuasion, no 
selling campaign necessary. Both schools and parents are eager 
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for this work. la five years I caa recall just three instances in 
which the two factors did not agree. The opposition in each case 
was represented by the school, not by the parents. 

Just to convince you about parents. In an especially organized 
group of high-school girls who came from all sections of the 
city, I distributed at the close of the series of talks a questionnaire. 
The first three questions were aimed at the attitude of parents 
towards formal sex instruction for their daughters. 

1. Have you told your mother the nature of these lectures? 

2. Does she approve or disapprove? 

3. What did she say? 

Of the iq8 answers returned, 97 had spoken of the lecture to 
their mothers, nine had not, and two did not answer. Of the 
97 mothers who had been spoken to, 90 approved, two dis¬ 
approved, five were indifferent. 

The comments of approval were expressed variously: 

Thought they were fine (12 answers). 

Is grateful Co you. 

Told me to go. 

Said it was a good experience. 

Is much in favor. 

Is glad I had the opportunity. 

Fine material for any girl to know. 

Fine and helpful. 

Get aU you can out of it. 

And so on and on, an inspiring and encouraging return for all 
one was trying to do. 

Parents of adolescent children readily recognize their own 
handicap in this subject. It is, they realize, a comparatively 
simple thing to explain to a six-year-old that he grew in his 
mother. It is an entirely different thing to face the needs of a 
sixteen-year-oid who wants to know all the ins and outs of 
impregnation, embryological development, and parturition, to 
say nothing of a mass of psychological factors which lie back of 
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the conduct he observes in himself and others. At this point the 
average parent is as helpless as he would be in explaining a plane¬ 
tary nebula. Facts about the heavenly bodies and facts about 
human bodies have passed the mother’s knee stage of teaching 
by the time the high-school age is reached. Detailed scientific 
instruction in any field is a school job. 

There is, too, the emotional handicap. Fathers and mothers, 
if asked leading questions by sixteen-year-olds, are likely to 
break into frightening warnings against infection and illegitimate 
babies—an error chiefly of method on the part of parents inspired 
by old fears, explicable, but a handicap nevertheless which puts 
them a bit out of tune. 

Relieved by the school of the formal aspects of sex teaching, 
parents can more easily and readily lend themselves to the role 
of adding the illustrative and human-interest element. “When 
Grandmother Paxton was sixteen, she married and moved out 
West to live where there wasn’t a doctor for miles around. At 
the time her first baby was born—^your Uncle Daniel—.” Not 
the basic stuff—not the garmcnt^—-but the embroidery, belongs 
to the home folks, who, adding a touch here and a touch there, 
can blend formal and informal together in a happy harmony of 
feeling and understanding. 

The boys and girls themselves—how do they feel about this 
new subject projected into their midst? Need we ask| If their 
parents are eager for this instruction, the children are doubly so. 
Here at last is something with a ring to it, something that reaches 
in, meets you where you are, and strikes a harmony in your 
universe. 

My first work in Cincinnati schools began as a guest lecturer 
to seventh- and eighth-grade girls, while my fellow lecturer 
addressed the boys. One would not soon forget the experience—• 
the children, seventy or ninety, often over a hundred of them, 
Hocking into the appointed room a bit excited, a bit scared, a bit 
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embarrassed, and more thaa a bit curious to know what it was 
all about. 

For one brief hour they would sit listening and intent. The 
whispers, tlie restless shuffling of feet, the usual underlying 
movement of forced restraint were never present. An occasional 
fugitive smile, a suppressed giggle here and there inevitably gave 
way to serious, intent concentration upon the speaker’s words. 

When the lectures were over, we, the dispensers, like wander¬ 
ing minstrels, rolled up our charts and faded away until another 
spring returned, while the children marched back to their classes 
where the new vital experience of being face to face with realities 
for one short hour was suddenly overlaid with “x + y” or “a is 
to b.” 

Yet between the close of the lecture and the departure of the 
children we were stampeded by eager young questioners. There 
was no evading them and their demands. They begged to be 
excused from classes to hear more. They offered to stay after 
school, to sacrifice their recess, their lunch period. They asked for 
our telephone and street numbers. They were greedy, voracious, 
and insatiable. Here were meat and drink. 

Of the questions which these seventh- and eighth-grade chil¬ 
dren have asked in the past five years I have several hundreds on 
file. The interest ranges all the way from that of the little Negro 
girl who waited a full half hour on the school steps to ask, “Lady, 
was you really made from your father’s rib?” to the most sophis¬ 
ticated of questions. A few will illustrate*. 

Why are some children boys and otliers girls? (very frequent) 

Why does one woman have six children and another none? 

Why do some girls ministratc (the usual spelling) earlier than others? 

How docs a baby come out of its mother? 

How do parents bring up the subject of wanting a baby? 

If you don’t come sick at all, do you die? 

How can we ladies have babies that aren’t married ? 

If you aren’t pretty, how can you attract a boy? 
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Is it proper to kiss a boy good-night? 

Do you have to pet to be popular? 

How does one get acquainted with boys? 

If yotir parents won’t let you date, what do you do? 

The immediate result of such experiences is to set one thinking, 
and as one thinks one grows rebellious, even violejitly accusatory 
in one’s mind against a society and against a system o£ public 
instruction which continues to ignore a fundamental human need. 
It is not only, one fumes to oneself, that human biology merits 
its own place in the scientific field along with all the rest, It is not 
alone that we shall satisfy an inner need of children which they, 
fumbling, seek to satisfy for themselves. It is also that through 
sex education we may help to salvage to normal human living 
boys and girls who without it would increase the ranks of sexual 
delinquents and fearsome neurotics. 

Should a girl allow a man any privileges? Why? Why not? 

If a girl does not liave close union with a boy before slie is nineteen will 

she go crazy ? 

Is it proper for an unmarried girl to deny pregnancy? 

How can you get over a horror of intercourse? 

A boy’s touch makes me shiver. How can I get over my disgust? 

These questions give one pause. They come straight from the 
midst of our public-school children. 

But to return to the organization of sex teaching when in the 
hands of outside agencies, which have but limited facilities for 
carrying it on. The single lecture method to massed groups of 
segregated,boys and girls was for them a far too disturbing expe¬ 
rience, We gradually reconstructed our program and now meet 
each group two, and, when possible, three times in consecutive 
weeks so that the subject matter may have at least a little oppor¬ 
tunity to fit itself into the children’s minds during the intervals. 

All questions are carefully answered. If judgment indicates 
that a question should not be answered openly, it is answered pri¬ 
vately at the close of the hour. Sometimes a serious situation 
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such as incest is discovered. Such a child is asked to come to the 
social-hygiene office for personal advice and assistance. Massed 
grouping has been discarded for class-sized groups. Segregation 
is still retained. In the case of these younger adolescents who are 
so keenly aware of their opposites, so sensitive to sex impressions, 
segregation seems wisest. Besides, the physical maturing of girls 
needs detail which would be irksome and untimely for boys. 

An eflfort is made, too, not always successfully, to interest some 
one teacher who is especially fitted to the task to carry on a bit of 
follow-up work; to answer further questions, direct reading, 
sponsor discussions—advise, encourage, inspire. 

The greatest mistake adults have made in the past is to give 
sex instruction a physical monopoly. Boys and girls are interested 
in bodily functions, but they are much more interested in social 
functions—football, games, dances, hikes, skating parties—^and 
in their feelings towards each other. In our junior-high-school 
classes we attempt to meet these spontaneous interests under 
three topics; 

1. Various Aspects of Physical Maturing, Discussion of those 
phases of bodily development which often worry adolescents— 
menstruation, seminal emissions, lankiness and fat accumulation, 
awkwardness, skin eruptions—^with suggestions on diet, sleep, 
rest, and exercise. 

2. Babies in the Making. Here the young girls learn what 
many of their mothers do not know—how an individual is 
formed, the different stages of growth, mechanics of nutrition, 
and protection before birth. 

In the hands of these children this subject leaps far beyond 
the expectation of the unwary and discloses a vast assortment of 
accumulated data bearing upon such topics as birthmarks, twins, 
incubators, freaks, midwives, cripples, congenital blindness—all 
of which give opportunity for much tidying up in the storehouse 
of young minds. 
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3, The Social Life of Boys and. Girls. Both emotional and 
social factors are gathered together in a consideration of parties, 
dancing, dates, dress, hours of entertainment, petting, smoking. 

The second strategic point for sex education in the high schools 
occurs just before graduation in the senior year. Here one is no 
longer confronted with children just emerging into adolescence. 
One has instead young men and women who are leaving classes 
behind them to take up the real business of living. These 
eighteen- and nincteen-year-old young people are miles ahead 
of their seventh- and eighth-grade selves of four or five years 
before. Their needs are personal and compelling. Some of them 
are engaged to be married, most of them are looking forward 
to marriage and with very searching minds. Love in all its emo¬ 
tional and sexual significance, the having of children, voluntary 
parenthood, homosexuality, hermaphrodites—no subject is 
absent from the repertory of their minds and all topics are dis¬ 
cussed with perfect candor. Remember, they want to know every¬ 
thing—^which means everything and again everything} 

Under the department of home economics in two or three of 
the city higli schools, I have initiated a six weeks’ course in human 
reproduction for graduating girls in an attempt to integrate sex 
teaching into a class in homemaking. The drawback of this course 
was the lack of a corresponding course for senior boys or a course 
in which boys and girls could work out their problems together, 
A teacher of psychology tells me that at the point In his course 
with seniors when he expected to develop the subject of sexual 
impulse, he put the question to vote whether the class should 
study together or liold separate sessions. He explained that he 
was going into the biology and various phases of sex with consid¬ 
erable freedom. The class voted all but one for a continuation 
of the set-up of the class as it was. The one dissenting boy said he 
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felt he couldn’t ever attend class if the girls were to be there. His 
personal feelings made it impossible. In the end, not to be con¬ 
spicuous, he came and slunk sheepishly into a back seat. After 
the course was over he said to the instructor, ‘'Coming to Chat 
class was the hardest thing I ever did in my life, but I wouldn’t 
have missed it. I feel made over—free. Something that held me 
—bothered me and made me feel, well, indecent when with 
girls—is gone. Thanks for what you’ve done! ” 

Three of the talks to the home-economics seniors paralleled 
those given to the younger girls, and three additional ones, 
Development of the Sexual Impulse, Preparation for Marriage, 
and The Sex Education of Children offered entirely new mate¬ 
rial. All six talks, of course, were presented with fuller detail 
and from a point of view not possible with the younger students. 
As in the junior-high-school series, the senior girls found them 
stimulating in outlook, but tantalizing in brevity. Because of the 
greater maturity of the students, and the more personal charac¬ 
ter of the issues involved, these discussions made heavier demands 
on the speaker and on the subject matter than the talks to the 
younger groups had made. Instructor and students alike felt 
breathless, hurried, and unsatisfied, "We need more time! ” “We 
could go on forever!” “There’s so much to itj ” Yes, there is. 

Por those girls whose problems were too personal for open 
discussion, a half-day of conferences was arranged at the close 
of the series. The girls came singly, in twos and threes—^little 
inner groups that knew and shared each others’ problems. With¬ 
out the aid of crystal ball or turban, troubles big and little came 
to the surface. There was no probing, no detective work, no after- 
discussion with teacliers, parents, or dean. The little inner room 
was sanctuary. As a result, loves were cemented, engagements 
blessed, marriages delayed, morals strengthened, fears allayed, 
hopes renewed, courage Instilled. 

The confidence that made such work possible is gained not by 
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solicitation, not by self-appointment, not by academic training 
and scientific equipment, but by a unique relationship with the 
students. All of which brings us sharply to the question, “Who 
shall carry on this work and how shall it be organized?” Shall 
we follow the same plan in the upper school that we follow in 
the lower school? Shall we integrate human reproduction into 
the various studies in which it occurs naturally so that it need no 
longer stand stripped of the sheltering arms of its kinsfolk— 
zoology, botany, and the rest? Will integration be sufficient after 
the adolescent age is reached? 

I doubt it. The sexual impulse in itself is of too great signifi¬ 
cance, it strikes too deep into human emotions and human affairs 
for knowledge concerning it to be merely a by-product of other 
subjects. Sex education, like mental hygiene, is an entity in itself 
in spite of its dependence on many sciences. Like mental hygiene 
its tributaries flow in from many neighboring fields, but the trib¬ 
utaries themselves cannot do the work of the headwaters. Lest 
we injure the cause of a valued new venture let us not make the 
mistake of an unconsidered approach to it. In any high school 
where sex teaching is to be inaugurated, there is urgent need of a 
unifying agent—a liaison person—some one whose task would 
be to correlate the different aspects of the subject as they are pre¬ 
sented in the various classrooms and laboratories. 

With as many teachers touching upon isolated phases of sexual 
phenomena as there arc departments in the school, I can foresee 
confusion worse confounded should all those differently attuned 
people once get started. Some one must be the orchestral director 
and bring unity out of diversity. Such a unifying agent would 
stand in relation to other teachers much as the supervisor or direc¬ 
tor of art, music, or drama stands in relation to them. She would 
be a specialized person with a specialized job. Upon her would 
fall not only the task of correlating the teaching throughout the 
school, but also the conducting of specific courses designed to 
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interpret and synthesize the whole subject and adapt its teach¬ 
ing to daily life situations. Such courses should rank as full-time 
studies. 

The social hygienist is first of all a sociologist. He may be a 
biologist in training, he may speak in terms of germ plasm and 
hereditary traits, but he must see in terms of conduct. The super¬ 
visor of sex education in the schools has his laboratory in the 
social rooms, the gamerooms (are there such?), and the athletic 
field. There he must see his teaching take tangible form and give 
testimony of its worth in the socialized behavior between boys 
and girls. 

This threefold job of supervisor, teacher, and social leader 
requires a person who can bring to his woi'k Insight, sympathy, 
resourcefulness, and a very personable exterior. He has studied 
extensively in many fields} he Is emotionally adjusted to his own 
sex life. There are at present, here and there, a considerable 
number of such men and women already active in the field of 
sex education with and without title or salary or visible reward. 
There are others equally endowed with the personal qualities 
who have but to lend themselves to a period of study and training. 

No, we need not be afraid of public-school sex education in 
the hands of such men and women. We need not be afraid of 
parental criticism. We need not be afraid of the effect upon the 
children. I am afraid of only one thing. I am afraid that you 
schoolpeople who read this magazine and others which contain 
articles on sex education will close them all again and put them 
away in your files, until they too become musty-fusty and 
forgotten. 

Did 1 say 1 was afraid? No, 1 am not afraid, if we will all act 
together now and with united effort put sex education into the 
curriculum of the public school. 



SEX ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 

ERNEST R, GROVES 

University of North Carolina 

Although it would be an exaggeration to interpret the sex 
•problems of college men and women as essentially different from 
those representative of other American youth at the same age 
period, the sex adjustments of the college group do have dis¬ 
tinctive features. They result in part from the character of the 
men and women who go to the colleges and the universities, but 
in far greater degree from the experiences that come with the 
carrying of study beyond the high school. This does not mean 
that among college students we find problems of sex adjustment 
not to be encountered elsewhere but rather that some are common 
enough on the campus to be considered distinctive. 

The college group is committed to the postponement of mar¬ 
riage. There are, of course, exceptions. Very few students are 
already married, and many more are not so much delaying mar¬ 
riage as ignoring the subject altogether. Excluding these two 
groups, we have the large class that is deliberately accepting a 
program of marriage postponement. Part of these young people 
already have chosen mates and look forward to marrying as soon 
as they are graduated or as soon as they are economically well 
enough established to justify their starting a home of their own. 
Although those who have found the persons whom they wish 
to marry chafe most from the necessity of deferring marriage, 
both types feel the emotional unrest that comes from living a life 
contrary to their desire. There is a multitude of noncollege men 
and women also postponing marriage, but they are not as likely 
to feel that they are making a sacrifice as a consequence of a pro¬ 
gram that they have deliberately accepted. The noncollege man 
or woman is more apt to consider himself or herself a victim of 
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circumstances, either not earning enough to be married or not 
having yet found the right person. 

Within the college group there is constant temptation to ques¬ 
tion the program that has been adopted from necessity to con¬ 
tinue education. As a consequence, these students, who at times 
protest emotionally against their way of living, feel that their sex 
problems are unique and arbitrary. To insist that this is the typi¬ 
cal reaction of college men and women would be again to exag¬ 
gerate, but it is too prevalent to be ignored by those who seek to 
understand the sex-adjustment problems in college life. 

A college man or woman who is pushing aside the thought of 
marrying is likely also to be developing standards of life that 
may operate later either to postpone marriage or to make it some¬ 
what more difficult than it would otherwise be. These standards 
are often taken over with little thought} they may even remain 
unformed in consciousness, but they are none the less substantial 
once marriage occurs. It is not necessary that the individual’s 
situation on the campus lead to the building of habits in accord 
with these standards, although this is frequent. College life In 
itself tends to create ideals, and the standards looked forward to 
may be goals rather than experiences already attained. These 
standards cannot be confined merely to physical or material cir¬ 
cumstances. They are even more emotional and Intellectual and 
make demands of the person chosen as a life mate just as cer¬ 
tainly as experiences of comfort and luxury do of the social and 
home environment. 

If college life leads also to considerable Isolation from mem¬ 
bers of the opposite sex, this tendency towards expectation in the 
future is made all the greater, and at the same time there is the 
loss of experiences that come through the normal association of 
young men and women and that protect from idealization. In 
cases not a few, it would seem more precise to say that these col¬ 
lege men and women run risk of forming false notions of life— 
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their outlook is so immature—than to credit them with the form¬ 
ing of high standards. Whichever description fits the expecta¬ 
tions of the Individual, we know that somewhere in the future 
there must be a considerable emotional replacement of emphasis 
or marriage will bring disappointment. Colleges and univer¬ 
sities, by their atmosphere and policies, sometimes encourage 
youth, if not to demand too much of life, at least, it may be said, 
to distort the values that bring satisfaction. And, strangely 
enough, this can come about by the emphasis placed upon what 
the college chooses to call idealism. In so far as the college unnec¬ 
essarily isolates the man or woman from contact with members 
of the opposite sex, there is given added stimulus to this trend 
towards excessive emotional avariciousness. It is here that the 
coeducational institution has advantage over the segregated insti¬ 
tution which offers the greater hazard, but the disposition of the 
individual is more influential than the policy of the college. 

No one can be acquainted with the reactions of alumni, espe¬ 
cially of women graduates, without knowing that some charge 
their alma mater with responsibility for their not marrying. They 
become firmly convinced that they were encouraged to form 
segregated ideals or make unreasonable demands during the 
period when they should have been thinking of their need of a 
mate. Undoubtedly much of this thinking is of the nature of 
rationalization and reveals unwillingness to accept personal 
responsibility for the disappointments that life finally brought. 
Their criticism, however, cannot be dismissed as having no foun¬ 
dation. Campus life does have suggestions that build expectations 
Into sensitive students that hamper marriage or make family 
problems more difficult than they need to be. 

In interpreting the significance of the postponement of mar¬ 
riage on the part of college men and women, it is necessary to 
remember that these youth are also more in contact with liberal 
ideas than is true of other groups. The institution of higher learn- 
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ing is necessarily liberalizing as compared with the average 
family life from which the student comes, The mere existence 
of an intellectual life, which includes various specialties and 
different outlooks upon life, and nearly always influential per¬ 
sonalities that are either aggressive or especially winsome, tends 
to open the mind and lessen the force of prejudice and tradition. 
Even in Institutions that seem relatively lacking in Intellectual 
stimulus, there are incitements towards more critical and tolerant 
reactions than are common in the average community. The fact 
that these sometimes take the temporary form of “puppy” radi¬ 
calism, followed quickly by conservatism as the individual enters 
upon a business or professional career must not conceal the sig¬ 
nificance of this trend as it influences the sex life of college youth. 

Undoubtedly there are many communities in which the sex 
behavior of young people is more lax than at college and in 
which vice flourishes as in no college community, but, on the 
other hand, there is apt to be on the campus more familiarity 
with unconventional theories of sex conduct. These are frequently 
discussed when in the privacy of their rooms students indulge 
in a talk fest and conversation drifts towards something connected 
with sex. Many things need to be remembered in any attempt 
to interpret the meaning of these “bull sessions.” They serve as 
outlet for emotional restlessness, opportunity for argument, 
occasionally for shock of the unsophisticated, and also, in some 
degree, they serve as an exchange of serious thinking. As one 
would expect, various solutions for sex and marriage problems 
are advanced, defended, and criticized. Until recently compan¬ 
ionate marriage, as it was popularly misunderstood, served as a 
favorite topic. Trial marriage, divorce by mutual consent, and 
the notion that sex conduct is a private affair are theories that are 
discussed pro and con. 

In all this talking there is more sublimation than the unin¬ 
formed critic would suppose. It does not at all follow that those 
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who advocate most earnestly some unconventional solution for 
problems of sex, courtship, and marriage are committed to the 
practices they defend. When all these differences of motives are 
recognized, it still remains true that the college group is exposed 
more than any other to unconventional schemes of sex adjust¬ 
ment. On the other hand, although it is difficult to compare 
periods, it seems safe to say that there never was a time in the 
memory of any graduate when prostitution was less favored as a 
way of escape from the sex tension of the college years. Whatever 
else may be true, there certainly has developed a more hostile 
public opinion towards exploiting of others as a means of personal 
sex pleasure. This is in spite of the fact that there is, on the whole, 
a decided unwillingness to interfere with other people’s behavior. 
It Is not the disposition to coerce others but the prevailing senti¬ 
ment of hostility to the thing itself which Is lessening prostitution. 

It is most unfair in criticism of college life not to recognize 
the advancement that has been made in recent years in the matur¬ 
ity of campus behavior. This becomes all the more significant 
when one takes into account the widespread feeling on the part of 
college students that they ought not to become judges of the 
behavior of their fellows, and also that these students, no older 
in the mass in years than their predecessors of fifty years ago, are 
away from home during the most turbulent period of the human 
career. A great number of noncollege youths, if they find employ¬ 
ment, still live with their parents or at least remain in the same 
neighborhood. They are sensitive to public opinion, representing 
for the most part conventional adult attitudes, and are certainly 
not free in the way that college students are. Not only is the 
college body free from home ties in a way that is not true of any 
other group of youth j he Is also a member of a community of 
young people nearly all of whom are In the same situation as 
himself. There are parents who feel the danger of this, espe¬ 
cially when they have done nothing to give their boy or girl prep- 
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aration for the ordeal, and who demand that the college assume 
a tutelage that, with the best of intentions, is seldom effective 
and always brings danger of defeating the maturing purposes of 
college education. 

It is impossible to understand the sex-adjustment problems of 
college youth unless one keeps in mind the personality types 
found at college that are likely to have the most trouble. There 
are many sensitive persons, even highly strung. A considerable 
proportion of these, including some of the most brilliant stu¬ 
dents, must be classified as neurotic. In addition, we have those 
who are using college as a means of escape from lifers responsi¬ 
bilities for which they feel insufficient. Others have gone to col¬ 
lege for the purpose of gaining insight that will prepare them to 
cope with life. 

Although it is easy to exaggerate their seriousness, taken as a 
group college men and women are more conscious of their needs 
and more willing to face their emotional conflicts than are most 
youth. The institution of higher learning that accepts the respon¬ 
sibility of preparing these men and women for life cannot, in 
fairness, ignore the sex part of the student’s life, since it influences 
campus success and later adult character. The institution also 
cannot properly function in helping young people mature if sex 
problems are interpreted narrowly. The emotional aspect of sex¬ 
ual development must have consideration as well as the ethics 
of physical sex. Merely to establish prohibitions and penalties 
for overt acts of immorality is not an honest or constructive way 
of meeting the responsibilities of the institution. It is true that we 
cannot ask the college to become a higher type of reform school, 
nor even an organization that provides special opportunities for 
those who need reeducation in the psychiatric sense. The better 
equipped and more forward-looking institutions do attempt to 
provide counsel, and in some degree personality analysis for those 
who have special need of help, and in any form of counseling sex 
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problems appear frequently. No one can reasonably ask that the 
college become a psychopathic institute for the salvage of per¬ 
sonalities in trouble. 

There are, however, responsibilities for the sexual guidance 
and maturing of students that do belong to the institution of 
higher learning. They are rightly expected to do their utmost 
to keep the campus environment wholesome and constructive 
along all lines that influence the sex thinking and practices of the 
students. This task has its unpleasant disciplinary side. College 
faculties and college administrations rarely are accused of laxity 
or leniency in dealing with campus offenses of sex character. 
These problems often get great publicity once they are known on 
the outside, but it is safe to say that no other group of young 
people of the same age and size would furnish so few cases of 
discipline as does the American student body. No institution, 
however, can claim to be doing its full duty if content merely to 
penalize or eliminate those persons who arc known to be guilty 
of sex Immorality. The more important function of the institu¬ 
tion is to furnish what best can be described by the word atmos- 
■phere. The institution that fails to accomplish this soon finds itself 
forced to deal with sex as expressed in ways most troublesome 
to a college administration. In this creating of a wholesome atmos¬ 
phere, the life of the institution as a whole counts heavily. The 
right atmosphere cannot come from giving attention merely to 
sex problems but results rather from developing a high morale 
in all aspects of student life. 

One way of contributing to this, and at the same time giving 
more adequate preparation for adult life, is through instruction. 
So far as sex is concerned this may come from various depart¬ 
ments and may be made an Incident in courses dealing primarily 
with other matters. These scattered references to sex, often 
revealing specialized interests and even the personal reactions of 
the instructors, do not provide an adequate educational program. 
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There is also great need of a course, adapted to the senior level, 
that deals precisely and scientifically with the major problems 
of marriage. Not only is it sound educational policy to attempt 
to furnish youth, who are later likely to become social leaders, 
with a background that will help them make their own marriages 
a success, but there is also the advantage of maturing and intellect 
tualizing the sex interest that is usually at flood tide during the 
later college years. 

The blanket of taboos still shadows our feeling and thinking 
about sex in its educational aspects. This alone explains the great 
neglect of marriage in our program of higher education. Prelit¬ 
erate people, more conscious of the social significance of sex and 
marriage than we have been, attempted better, even though what 
they had to offer youth was meager in content. Only of late has 
science, with any sincerity, directed its effort towards an under¬ 
standing of the problems of sex and mating that have become 
even more important for us than they were in simpler stages of 
culture. There is the greatest need of distributing this recent 
information, gathered by science, and the best opportunity for 
doing this is furnished by our institutions of higher learning. 

A course in marriage should neither limit itself to sex nor 
ignore it. It helps the student in dealing with his immediate 
problems of physical sex and of courtship while at college to have 
sex so interpreted that it becomes a part of the larger complex of 
marriage. When we remember that Herbert Spencer protested 
against this neglect of instruction for marriage, it seems strange 
that this preparation for life has come so slowly. When we con¬ 
sider, however, the strength of former taboos, it is remarkable 
that it is developing in the United States so rapidly. It will not 
solve all sex problems nor guarantee marriage happiness to every 
student, but it is the most helpful contribution that colleges and 
universities can make to the sex character and emotional maturity 
of the men and women that come under their influence. 



SEX EDUCATION AS A COMMUNITY PROBLEM 

NEWELL W. EDSON 
American Social Hygiene Association 

Much confusion exists as to the meaning of sex education. To 
many it means only the telling of the story of life origins to chil¬ 
dren. To others it implies giving facts about the reproductive 
function and sex hygiene. To still others it connotes instruction 
about venereal diseases. For another group it includes informa¬ 
tion about the physical adjustments of marriage and about child¬ 
bearing. And for a limited number it denotes a much broader edu¬ 
cation, including the foregoing factors and many others, but with 
emphasis on conduct rather than on instruction. 

Yet, to the educator, a definition of sex education should be 
at once apparent. If education is that process, combined of fact¬ 
giving, interpretations, setting of ideals, and guidance, which 
helps the individual meet his life situations, sex education should 
be the similar process that helps the individual meet those situa¬ 
tions in which sex is an important factor. Because there are two 
sexes mingling with much freedom in family and society from 
the cradle to the grave, these sex situations appear during the 
whole life of the individual. Thanks to such influences as sex 
differences, physical makeup, emotional development, social 
opportunity, nearly equal division of the sexes, regional and fam¬ 
ily attitudes towards sex conduct and marital standards, ability 
to adjust to the other sex, and many other influences, these sex 
situations are many and varied, at times unimportant, at others 
startling and critical, and their effects are woven into the pattern 
of the individual’s life so markedly as to help stamp his 
personality. 

Directly affecting the way one meets these varying situations 
are one’s developing sex impulses and the rather rigid sex stand¬ 
ards of one’s social groups. Satisfaction of the sex impulse as 
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part of one’s self-expression may run counter to these standards, 
and a conflict may ensue. It is the task of sex education to help 
the individual so to direct his sex Impulse as to give him the satis¬ 
factions of a rich expression of his own personality and at the same 
time to furnish outlets that do not bring him into serious con¬ 
flicts with social standards. 

This is no easy task. Individuals diflFer widely in personality 
and in what constitutes its satisfactory expression. Sex impulses 
differ quite as widely, in some persons being the most powerful 
drive in their lives and always making self-control exceedingly 
difficult} in others never arousing the individual to the point 
where conformity to the social code is a problem and at times, for 
this reason, creating in him a critical inferiority complex} while in 
between these types are countless varieties of sexual impulsion. 
Social standards differ equally, varying with family, clique, 
neighborhood, community, region, race, sect, or any other form 
of social group. A person brought up according to one standard 
encounters another equally compelling and confusion may result. 
Moreover, standards about sex conduct change, as they are chang¬ 
ing today. What was condemned yesterday may become tolerated 
today and accepted as normal tomorrow. The youth of any com¬ 
munity, more or less aware of these conflicting factors, their 
marriage delayed several years beyond sexual maturity because 
of inadequate finances or extended education, are challenging 
these standards openly and demanding scientific evidence of their 
soundness. It is one of the tasks of sex education to give to youth 
the best scientific information and sexual ethics now available, on 
the basis of which they may make their choices of conduct and 
build social standards. Any program less broad will not help the 
individual meet his sex situations satisfactorily. 

Yet, fortunately for the educator, personality is developed 
over a period of years, and sex situations are met one at a time. 
Experience shows that, as with other types of education, incidents 
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met in the early years, when they are fewer and less difficult, 
fashion techniques for meeting later and more complex ones. 
Hence, for the most part, sex education is both a graded and a 
gradual process. It is coming to be clear, even from our limited 
experience in formal sex education, that, with allowances for per¬ 
sonal variations, for each age-period of the growing individual 
certain facts, habits, and attitudes are ordinarily helpful in meet¬ 
ing his sex situations.^ This material, based on the needs of the 
developing personality, is gradually forming the basis for a con¬ 
tent of sex education. Obviously this content must include far 
more than the commonly accepted limitations of information 
about sex hygiene or puberal development or the results of wrong 
sex conduct, however important this information may be at a 
given time, It should include the facts, interpretions, ideals, and 
guidance that help the individual to satisfactory sex conduct. 
Hence the essence of sex education is the appropriate direction 
of the sex impulse of the individual to conduct satisfactory both 
to himself and to society. 

Sex education is of vital concern to the community. Its courts, 
jails, institutions, and hospitals are crowded with those who have 
failed in social adjustment from lack of such education,® Its clin¬ 
ics are thronged with venereal patients who sulfer because of 
wrong sex education. Its family courts attempt to make marital 
adjustments the foundations for which should have been laid in 
childhood and youth. Its social workers, ministers, doctors, and 
lawyers are wrestling with problems which wise sex education 
could have prevented. Its youth, keenly aware of sex in their 

*T, W, Galloway, A Fontmla for Sex Education, Publication No. 7785 Bigelow 
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lives, find it amazingly easy to acquire unsound information and 
practices but very difficult to get scientific facts and satisfying 
standards. Its homemakers need the stability and assurance that 
come from appreciation of the difficulties and opportunities of 
homemaking and from guidance in family living. 

The size of the educational task, and the limited contacts that 
any one educational agency can make, mean that perforce it 
becomes a community concern if each individual is to receive the 
sex education he is entitled to. No one agency can do the work 
alone, though each can contribute a share and can reinforce and 
supplement the efforts of the others. And it will take planning 
on a community basis to see that no person is neglected and that 
his sex education is adequate. 

It has long been popularly supposed that education about sex 
and sex conduct is above all the job of the home, and many com¬ 
munity leaders asseverate that homes alone should be permitted 
to undertake this “important and delicate task,” But what evi¬ 
dence is available® indicates that factually and emotionally the 
general run of parents are not equipped to handle sex situations 
with their children. A growing number can manage the mother’s 
part in reproduction but most leave the father’s part to street 
interpretations and vocabulary. And when it comes to such mat¬ 
ters as reinterpreting the street wholesomely, giving the ele¬ 
mentary differences between the sexes, setting fine examples of 
sex conduct, and facing childhood or adolescent masturbation 
with equanimity, many parents cannot deal with these matters at 
all, or at best but feebly. If it were merely a technique of acquir¬ 
ing facts and vocabulary, most parents could make good their 
deficiencies. But so many parents are blocked by habits of emo¬ 
tional response built up during niany years, and these responses 
cannot easily be changed. While those parents who want to 
change them are struggling to do so, their children grow up and 

' V/liito House Conference on Child Health and Protection, TJie Adolescent in the 
Pamily (New York; D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc,, 1934), pp. ipz-aii. 
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get their interpretations elsewhere, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult for parents to reassume the task of sex education. And 
while willing and able parents are being adequately trained, 
their children do not stop living until the necessary parent train¬ 
ing is achieved. A community program of sex education demands 
that parents shall be educated as rapidly as possible but that the 
community shall not rely on this resource alone. 

It must frankly be recognized that the school often has better 
opportunities for sex education than has the average home, and, 
given the right teacher,can usually do a better j ob than the parent. 
Schools deal with more children, handle more problems, are 
skilled in technique of teaching and guidance. The school atmos¬ 
phere encourages the learning process. The teacher-child rela¬ 
tionship is less personal than that between parent and child. The 
teacher is looked to as a factual authority more frequently than 
is the average parent, a situation increasingly true in the ado¬ 
lescent years. And there are teachers in many schools who have 
the poise and the needed factual background that most parents 
do not have. 

The school has the following opportunities^ in sex educatioii: 
(i) inclusion of appropriate materials in school courses, such as 
nature study, biology, general science, health and physical edu¬ 
cation, social science, home economics, etliics, and literature, The 
unit on family relationships in courses of home economics is 
rapidly becoming one of the best vehicles for such materials, and 
effective textbooks® are now available. (2) A special course, in 
grade eleven or twelve, on preparation for family life. (3) Main¬ 
taining a high tradition of boy-girl conduct both within and with¬ 
out the school. (4) Keeping the way open to conferences on per- 

femtfon of Home oml Sc/fool in GtijMfxg Boy-Girl Conduct (Washington, 
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sonal problems, (5) Heading o£f situations that are likely to 
become problems. (6) Provision for handling difficult sex situa¬ 
tions constructively, (7) A 'wide range of extracurricular activi¬ 
ties that furnish opportunities for many and wholesome boy-girl 
contacts within and without the school. (8) Parent conferences 
on boy-girl conduct problems. (9) Stimulation of parent-teacher 
associations to discuss sex education and the cooperative roles of 
home and school in the matter.® 

Because of hesitant parent attitudes and the importance of sex 
education to boys and girls, the school should undertake projects 
only with care and suitable personnel. Guided pro j ects in sex edu¬ 
cation are as possible as in any other phase of education. Once 
parents are persuaded that the school can do an effective job, 
they are nearly always ready to cooperate, as long experience 
shows. 

The university, college, and normal college have even more 
extensive opportunities than the school or home. They deal with 
students at the mate-seeking age who are spurred to secure sound 
information in an atmosphere of academic freedom. When col¬ 
lege authorities have vision, students may become oriented to a 
sex ethics that augurs well for sound conduct before marriage and 
after. Among successful college practices^ in this field are inclu¬ 
sion of appropriate materials in freshmen orientation courses j 
special lecture series, elective or required, and open to special 
groups J Inclusion of appropriate materials in courses given by 
the departments of biology, health and physical education, psy¬ 
chology, sociology and social work, home economics, educational 
philosophy, and religion; special courses, such as those on mar¬ 
riage, the modern American family, principles and practice of 

* T. W. Gallo-way, Htmoa Nalnrg Siiidhs fot the Early Grades, Publication No. 
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sex education, social hygiene, etc.] suitable library materials and 
service] effective counseling service on personal problems] ade¬ 
quate health examinations and service] intelligent provision of a 
wide range of mixed social activities that will furnish many and 
wholesome contacts between men and women. The extension of 
sex education among higher educational institutions is increasing, 
but as yet in many it touches only a few students. And there are 
many youth in tlie community not reached by the college. 

The church has long been interested in marriage and the fam¬ 
ily and is beginning to waken to its opportunities and responsibil¬ 
ities in educating for it. Some churches are now undertaking such 
phases of sex education as these; (i) interpretations through 
pulpit, lectures, and forums j (2) lecture-discussion series for the 
premarried or the young married] (3) libraiy and reading serv¬ 
ice] (4) parent-educationclasses which include parent techniques 
in sex education; (S ) inclusion of appropriate materials in church 
school classes] (6) provision for counseling on personal prob¬ 
lems, both of the married and the unmarried.® Although the 
church reaches limited numbers, it can give a high sanction for 
sex conduct that no other community agency can quite equal. 
There is some evidence that churches of various faiths and 
denominations are rising to these opportunities in greater 
numbers.® 

Because sex problems crowd in on youth, they have made 
demands for help from agencies serving them. Thus some 
Christian^® and Hebrew associations have for years provided lec¬ 
ture-discussion scries on preparation for marriage or talks about 
relationships of the sexes as a part of the programs for their varl- 
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ous age groups. A few associations supply reading materials, and 
still fewer arrange for personal counseling. The agencies serving 
the puberal age group have ventui-ed less surely, although cer¬ 
tain Scout leaders have included human reproduction in nature 
study and Campfire leaders have dealt with puberal develop¬ 
ment. These experiments need the encouragement and counsel 
of professional educators, especially in the matter of leader train¬ 
ing. These youth-serving agencies are in a strategic position to 
supplement efforts of home, school, and church in sex education, 
often reaching persons not otherwise influenced and providing 
rare opportunities through noncurricular training and courageous 
leadership. 

In the same way welfare institutions, especially homes for 
boys and girls, can make program provisions for educating their 
members to sound sex behavior. Instruction, singly or in groups, 
a supply of suitable reading materials, personal counseling, and 
provision for wholesome boy-girl activities are the methods most 
commonly used. In this field leader training is especially impor¬ 
tant and at present not frequently given, and more concrete pro¬ 
gram opportunities need to be worked out. These institutions, 
especially those for transient youth, can reach many individuals 
not otherwise provided for in the community. 

Social agencies have equally strategic chances at sex education. 
The social worker or nurse^^ can as a part of her routine tell chil¬ 
dren about a coming baby, instruct the mother in her sex educa¬ 
tional tasks, explain to puberal girl or boy their impending devel¬ 
opment and its significance in conduct, and deftly head aright 
the love-struck youth or wa5ward maid. Her work is not spec¬ 
tacular, but it is often far more effective than the formal educa¬ 
tion of other community agencies. Nor should there be omitted 
the chance of the recreation leader to teach boys and girls to play 

” New Haven (Conn.) Visiting Nurse Association, ‘'Sex £iliic.'itinn .as Applied to 
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together.^’* Social workers are sensing their opportunities and are 
demanding the sorts of preparation that will help them meet 
practical emergencies. Especially do they need help and encour¬ 
agement, for they so frequently have to deal with problems aris¬ 
ing from the failures of other agencies in sex education and 
requiring reSducation of the most difficult sort. 

Some children, notably youth in industry, get no sex education 
through existing agencies, though such youth are often on the 
threshold of marriage and especially need guidance. Industry 
has not yet accepted responsibility for education, except occa¬ 
sionally technical education, so if these youth are to be reached, 
the community must make provision to train them. Community 
leaders face some challenging problems in this area. One way 
to meet the situation might be to get men’s service clubs to sub¬ 
sidize a part- or full-time worker to develop programs among 
these youth, but one who seeks them out rather than waiting 
for them to come for education. 

Counseling on marital and sex problems has sprung up under 
various auspices and appears to be serving a useful purpose. Com¬ 
monly such counseling has become a supplementary service to 
church, university, hospital, court, Christian association, birth- 
control clinic, child-guidance clinic, social-hygiene committee, or 
social agency. In some cases it is under private auspices or an 
endowment. Communities are finding such services an excellent 
aid to sex education. 

Experience Indicates that where a community cpmmittee is set 
up, it can help coordinate interests and stimulate educational 
efforts of various agencies. Since social hygiene is vitally inter¬ 
ested not only in stamping out venereal disease and in controlling 
prostitution but also in training for sound sex conduct as both a 
preventive and a constructive measure, local social-hygiene com- 

J. Brecn> Partners itt Play: Recr&alivn }or Yotmg Men nnd Wowen TogetJier 
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mltCees^* have usually been active in fostering sex education. 
With some variations, their efforts have been centered’on stimu¬ 
lating the various community agencies to adequate activity in this 
field, encouraging their efforts, helping with leader training and 
library aids, informing the public, and developing a cooperative 
community spirit in this endeavor. These social-hygiene commit¬ 
tees have experimented widely with sex education as a commu¬ 
nity problem. Their experience should be helpful to those who 
are fading the educational challenges of the community. 

Sugg^siiQfis fQr Or^atthirtg a CerntnurtHy Sockl Hygmc Program (New York: 
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ADOLESCENCE: PSYCHOSIS OR SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT? 

HARVEY V/. 20 RDAUGH AND L. VIRGIL PAYNE 


Popular and scientific opinion of the problems of adolescence 
are shot through with misconceptions. Since pj'ograms of sex edu¬ 
cation and counseling are focussed upon adolescence, it is worth 
while to consider, in discussing such programs, the true nature of 
the adolescent period and of the problems of adjustment which 
are tied up with it. Such consideration is necessary to the achieve¬ 
ment of a true perspective on sex education and what we may 
hope from it. 

Adolescence is described, in the current literature, as a seething 
period of internal turmoil and external strife. Educators, psy¬ 
chologists, physicians, and judges of juvenile courts agree that 
adolescence is a chaotic period of development. Underlying most 
contemporary discussion of the problems of adolescence is the 
assumption that the emotional instability and erratic behavior of 
the adolescent is but the mental and social projection of the 
physiological changes we know as puberty. 

“This,^’ concludes Phyllis Blanchard, “is a difficult period 
because the physical changes going on in the bodies of our pubes¬ 
cent boys and girls have definite emotional concomitants which 
result in erratic behavior.”Jessie Taft comments: “The adoles¬ 
cence that occurs without stress and strain is too unusual to be 
called normal.”^ Even more uncompromisingly, Tiebout states: 
“Conflict in the adolescent is unavoidable. While this conflict is 
going on certain traits of adolescence such as instability, moodi¬ 
ness, rebelliousness, extreme happiness, and extreme unhappi- 
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ness are bound to appear. Nothing can be done to prevent their 
coming to the surface.^’® 

Healy, out of a long experience with maladj usted adolescents, 
goes further: ‘‘It is as if the excitation, of the physical organism 
was carried into the mental sphere. The line of demarcation 
between the normal and the aberrational during the adolescent 
period is very difficult to maintain. There is hardly a symptom 
which the psychiatrist names as a beginning evidence of adoles¬ 
cent insanities but is to be met with as a temporary condition in 
many adolescents who never have a psychosis. . , . Even in the 
ordinary case there is an amount of storm and stress accompany¬ 
ing the remarkable new growth and new experiences of puberty 
which may have strikingly definite connection with the produc¬ 
tion of moral twists.”* 

Cyril Burt, pointing out the association between adolescence 
and delinquency, states: “In the normal physical development of 
the healthy boy or girl the most critical period Is puberty, and the 
connection at this time of change with juvenile delinquency is 
commonly demonstrated by charting a growth curve, as it were, 
for human crime,”® while Goldberg, Steadman, and others point 
to the fact that the onset of many of the more serious mental dis¬ 
orders is most frequent during the adolescent years. 

Indeed, adolescence would seem to be a temporary psychosis, 
analogous to a post-partum insanity, following upon the per¬ 
vasive physiological readjustments of the organism that are asso¬ 
ciated with pubescence. This is a plausible enough hypothesis, 
particularly in the light of our increasing knowledge of the func¬ 
tions of the endocrine glands and their influence upon mood, sta¬ 
bility, and behavior. *At puberty, a new hormone begins to be 
secreted. The endocrines are an interlocking system of control. 

'Harry Tiehout, “Untying Apron Strings,” PnrtMt Magazitte, February 1919, 
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The equilibrium of this system is disturbed by the new hormone. 
The system must readjust, stabilize itself. Meantime, the new 
hormone results in pervasive changes in the growth and function¬ 
ing of the other organic systems. 

The rapidity of growth and change characteristic of puberty 
has frequently been compared with that of gestation and early 
infancy. It is as tJiough, as Rousseau phrased it, ‘‘We are born 
twice, once to exist and once to live 5 once as to species and again in 
regard to sex.” That this rebirth should be reflected in the mental 
and emotional life and social adjustment of the adolescent seems 
likely enough. It has been accepted as the explanation of adoles¬ 
cent Sturm und drang. 

The implications of this point of view are far-reaching and of 
considerable social consequence. Mothers and teachers are warned 
that children will present special problems at this time, that these 
problems cannot be avoided, that as the body changes from that 
of a child to that of an adult so inevitably will the spirit change 
and that stormily. Just as a mother must fortify herself against 
the crying of the baby when It cuts its first tooth, so she must 
prepare herself for and endure as gracefully as possible the 
unlovely, turbulent manifestations of this awkward age. This 
point of view has well nigh paralyzed parental effort and has 
aborted any constructive educational approach to the problems 
of adolescence. Consequently, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
this assumption is founded upon established scientific fact. 

If this assumption is true, we should find the strain and stress 
of adolescence following upon puberty among all children and 
in all civilizations. There have been occasional students of ado¬ 
lescence who have felt that we have assimilated to our concept of 
what is normal development in this period a distorted picture 
derived from experience in clinic and court with maladjusted 
and problem children. Thorndike long since expressed the opin¬ 
ion that in perhaps the majority of instances adolescence is a 
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gradual adjustment to the demands of adult living and unaccom- 
pamed by the turbulent behavior so generally attributed to it, 
Developmental studies of children in general would seem to be 
confirming his contention. 

Other students of adolescence, notably Leta Hollingworth, 
have felt that vrhere adolescence proves turbulent, the explana¬ 
tion lies in the adolescent’s emotional reaction to the adjustive 
demands of this period, rather than in the physiological changes 
that accompany it. Agnes Conklin has well expressed this point 
of view. “What is ‘adolescence’? A complicated matter surely. 
But when analyzed it turns out to be a measure of how well home 
and school have prepared the child to meet life. The period is 
one in which the child is making the transition from dependence 
upon the family to reliance on self. If he adapts badly, and is all 
at loose ends, we say he is ‘adolescent’—as if so labeling him 
explained his difficulties. There are children who have no ‘ado¬ 
lescence’ because they have been prepared for this transition, 
When the weaning from dependence takes place painfully, the 
child must be reconditioned for independence. If he is not so 
reconditioned, he manifests a fumbling form of adaptation, is 
disturbed and maladjusted in a variety of ways, and is called 
‘adolescent.’ ” 

Adolescence is a crisis in social adjustment. In our Western 
civilization many of the major demands of life arc made upon 
the adolescent within a few years. He must achieve self-direction. 
He must make a vocational choice. He must adjust to our pattern 
of sex behavior. He must achieve, from our welter of conflicting 
values, a satisfying philosophy of life. As these demands crowd 
in. upon him, his maturity is put to a severe test. If he has been 
helped, by home and school, to achieve adequate means of meet¬ 
ing life’s demands, he will adjust. But if home and school have 
left him Qverdependent, insecure, with a sense of anxiety or guilt, 
with immature ways of meeting difficult situations, he will fall 
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to adjust. His failure to adjust will involve emotional distttrb- 
atice which will show itself in various types of symptomatic 
behavior. It is this symptomatic behavior which we call “ado¬ 
lescence.^’ 

Here we have a very difiPerent approach to the problems of 
adolescence, an approach that throws a tremendous responsibility 
upon home, school, and society. If this interpretation of adoles¬ 
cent instability is correct, the difficulties our adolescent youth 
have in the years following puberty—the emotional stress, the 
stormy resentment, tlie erratic behavior that result from these 
difficulties—are the measure of our failure to prepare our youth 
to meet the demands of adult living, 

Margaret Mead, curator of ethnology of the American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History, has put this point of view to an ingen¬ 
ious test. As sociology and ethnology have rounded out our 
knowledge of human behavior, we are becoming increasingly 
cautious as to the patterns of behavior we attribute to “human 
nature.” One after another, the forms of behavior we have been 
accustomed to attribute to human nature have turned out, as we 
have broadened our perspective by observing peoples who have 
built cultures different from our own, to be merely the products 
of our Western civilization. 

Mindful of this. Dr. Mead asked herself: Are the disturb¬ 
ances which vex our adolescents due to the nature of adolescence, 
or to the culture in which our adolescents are reared? Under 
other cultural conditions would adolescence present a different 
picture? Are the conflict and turmoil said to be characteristic of 
adolescence due to being adolescent, or to being adolescent in 
our Western civilization? As an answer to these questions. Dr. 
Mead proposed to study adolescence in a civilization quite dif¬ 
ferent from our own, holding human nature constant while let¬ 
ting the environing culture vary. If the stresses and maladjust¬ 
ments of adolescence are the product of the physiological changes 
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accompanying puberty, then we should find them characteristic 
of the behavior of the adolescent in any civilization. 

Dr. Mead chose Samoa as the social laboratory for this experi¬ 
ment. In Samoa children pass through the same developmental 
stages as in America—cutting their first teeth and losing them, 
cutting their second teeth, growing tall and ungainly, reaching 
puberty, maturing physiologically, becoming ready to produce 
the next generation. But in Samoa this development takes place 
in a very different culture—a culture which for thousands of 
years has followed a pattern of development divergent from our 
own. Are inner turmoil and overt conflict characteristic of adolw- 
cence in this different culture? They are not. Samoan youth, 
almost uniformly, pass from puberty to maturity without the 
storm and stress we think of as characteristically adolescent. 

In a fascinating story of this experiment, Coming of Age in 
Samoa, Dr. Mead has analyzed the differences between Samoan 
and American culture which she believes account for this fact. In 
the first place, the Samoan child grows up in a family—if it can 
be called a family—^very different from our own. It is a large, 
loosely knit group, involving all degrees of relationship. From 
the first months of life, the child is passed from the hands of one 
woman to another. Relationships within the group are casual. 
The child never builds up close emotional ties with a particular 
adult. Authority is diffused. The child never becomes involved 
in personal conflicts with adults, never builds up personal resent¬ 
ments. As a result the child emerges from the family without 
crippling dependencies or resentments, breaks away from the 
family without conflict. 

In the second place, in Samoa the child is not suddenly thrown 
out into the community, during the years of puberty, to make his 
own way, to shift for himself. Finding a vocational niche is no 
problem, involves no period of insecurity. From the earliest 
years, the child is gradually, as his strength and self-direction 
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permit, inducted into the productive economic life of the 
community. 

Again, the Samoan child reaches puberty with complete knowl¬ 
edge of sex, and with no apparent feeling of guilt concerning 
sex. Sex relationships are emotionally casual, nor are they special¬ 
ized upon a particular person. Sex behavior is not hidden and 
veiled in shame. The sex life of the community is an open book 
for the child to read. Pubertal development and sexual maturity 
result neither in shock nor in problems of personal adjustment. 

Finally, the Samoan cultural pattern Is relatively simple and 
homogeneous. The adolescent is not confronted with a bewilder¬ 
ing array of conflicting values. His choices are few and easily 
made. Self-orientation to the meaning of life is no problem. It 
involves no self-questioning, no feeling of inadequacy, no doubt. 

Dr. Mead’s experiment would seem to answer, fairly con¬ 
clusively, the question we have raised. In the light of her findings 
we are confirmed in our belief that the behavior so characteristic 
of our adolescents is not a necessary emotional and social projec¬ 
tion of the physiological changes of puberty, but is rather a reflec¬ 
tion of our pattern of civilization which makes of adolescence a 
major crisis of social adjustment. We can, perhaps, do little 
about the structure of our civilization, which makes of adolescence 
a crisis. But we can do much to prepare our youth to meet this 
crisis. 

By no means least of what we can do, we can give our grow¬ 
ing children an adequate knowledge of and a healthy attitude 
towards sex. Sex education will not solve the problems of ado¬ 
lescence. Many of our youth will fail to meet the demands of 
adult living for reasons other than sex ignorance. But unhealthy 
sex attitudes are intimately interwoven with the pattern of our 
civilization. Sex education and counseling can do much to eradi¬ 
cate these unhealthy attitudes. In eradicating them, one of the 
maj or hazards of adolescence will have been removed. 
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A SURVEY OF RECREATION AHU DELINQUENCY OF HOYS* 

A survey of recreation and delinquency of boys between the ages of 8 
and 17 is being made in south Chicago under the direction of Raymond 
Nelson and is being supervised by Professor E, W, Burgess* The area 
being surveyed is bounded by Street on the north> Lake Michigan 
and die Indiana State line on the cast, 138th Street on the south, and 
Stony Island Avenue on the west. 

The present survey is being made with the idea of checking the results 
of a previous survey of the same kind which showed that (i) of 10,000 
boys, about 42 per cent engaged in recreation at the institutions studied*, 
(2) three times as many of the nonparticipating boys as of the participat¬ 
ing ones were delinquent; (3) the delinquent boys who utilized the recre¬ 
ational facilities spent a larger amount of time per month there and also 
per visit. 


RESEARCH AT THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 

The Christmas meetings of the American Sociological Society,^ which 
were devoted to the general topic ^Tluman Problems of Social Planning,” 
gave a large emphasis to research. Among the papers in which research in 
its various aspects was discussed were the following: 

'^The General Development and Present Status of the FERA Research 
Program,*' Howard B. Myers, Assistant Director, Research Statistics and 
Finance, FERA 

“Some Characteristics of An Emergency Research Program,” Clark 
Tibbitts, Coordinator of Urban Research, FERA 

“The Contribution of Research to Rural Relief Problcins,” Dwight 
Sanderson, Coordinator of Rural Research, FERA 

“State and Local Statistical Studies Conducted as Work Relief Pro¬ 
jects,” Frederick F. Stephan, Coordinator of Statistical Projects, FERA 
^Bulletin of the Society for Social Rcaearch, December i934> page 4, 

"Held at the Hotel Morrison, ChicagOx lllinoia, December zfi to zq, 1934* 
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^'The Development of Research in Rural Sociology^^ (from the re¬ 
search project point of view), T- B. Manny, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

^‘Appraisal of and Outlook for Research in Rural Sociology Under the 
New Dear* (from the point of view of the agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions), James T, Jardinc, United States Department of Agriculture 
^^Appraisal of and Outlook for Research in Rural Sociology Under the 
New Deal” (from the point of view of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration), Mordecai Ezekiel, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis¬ 
tration 

“The Report of the Commission on the Social Studies,” Willard 
Waller, Pennsylvania State College; Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern 
University; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota 

“A Theory for the Measurement of Social Forces,” Stuart C, Dodd, 
American University of Beirut, Syria 

“Measurement in Case Work,” M. J. Karpf, Graduate School for 
Jewish Social Work 

“A Scale of Status of Occupations,” Mapheus Smith, University of 
Kansas 

“An Experiment in Estimating the Employability of Workers in the 
Relief Population,” Helen Griffin Woolbert, FER A 

“A Study of Unemployed Men m Chicago Shelters,” Harvey J, Locke, 
University of Chicago 

“Industry's Discarded Workers: A Study of One Hundred St. Louis 
Relief Families,” Flora Slocum and Charlotte Ring, Citizens’ Committee 
on Relief and Employment, St, Louis, Missouri 

“Early Marriage Adjustments,” Robert G. Foster, MerrilLPalmer 
School 

“The Study of College Traditions as a Field of Research,” W. A. 
Cowley, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 

“Some Metliodological Problems to be Considered in Planning Family 
Research,” Mildred Parten, Yale University 

“Significant Types of Family Research Evaluated and Discussed,” C. 
C. Zimmerman, Harvard University 

“Needed Viewpoints in Family Research,” John DoIIard, Yale Uni¬ 
versity 

“Continuity in Research and Planning,” Neva R. Deardorff, New 
York Welfare Council, New York 
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“What Use Can the College Teacher Make of Current Research 
Studies in Teaching Courses on Marriage and the Family?” Mildred B. 
Thurow, Merrill-Palmcr School 

“Possible Research Projects for Sociologists as Viewed from the Field 
of Child Development,” Mary S. Fisher, Sarah Lawrence College 
Critiques of the Institute of Social and Religious Research’s “Study of 
Inter-faith Relationships,” Frederick Siedenburg, University of Detroit; 
Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; Rabbi Bernard HeUer, B’nai 
B’rlth Foundation, University of Michigan 

“Status and Prospects for Research in Rural Life Under the New 
Deal,” Dwight Sanderson, FERA 

“Prediction Methods Applied to Problems of Classification Within In¬ 
stitutions,” George B, Void, University of Minnesota 

“A Technique for Developing Criteria of Probability,” Ferris F. 
Launc, Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illistois 

“Problems of Reliability and Follow-Up,” C. C. Van Vcchten, Jr., 
Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illinois 

“Some Results of Quantitative Analyses of the Institutional Pattern of 
Churches,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota 

“Utilization of the Census Material in Social Planning,” Calvert L, 
Dedrick, Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C, 

“A Survey of Recreational Facilities in Delaware County as a Basis for 
Social Planning,” Stewart G. Cole, Crozer Theological Seminary. Dis¬ 
cussion ; C J. Bushnell, University of Toledo 

“The Development of Regional Research,” the chairman 
“Planning Personality and Cultural Research in the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley,” William E. Cole, University of Tennessee 

"Sociological Phases of the Proposed Southwestern Regional Study,” 
Luther L. Bernard, Washington University 

“Opportunities for Regional Research on the Pacific Coast,” Paul S. 
Taylor, University of California 

The research papers which are of especial interest to educational soci¬ 
ologists will be discussed in the department In. the March issue of The 
Journal. 
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Sex in Childhood^ by Ernest Groves and Gladys Hoao 
LAND Groves. New York: The Macaulay Company, X933, 
247 pages. 

A discussion of the normal development of the child^s sex interests and 
attitudes from infancy through adolescence. An unusually intelligent 
presentation of tins problem in terms of the progressive personal relation¬ 
ships of the cliild within the family, Tlie book Is particularly valuable 
because it presents the child^s adjustment to sex as part of his total adjust¬ 
ment to the demands of social living. 

PaUerns in Sex Teaching^ by Frances B. Strain. New 
York;D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1934,242 pages. 

Offered by the author—out of long experience in dealing with the sex 
problems of childhood—as a guide to parents and teachers in anticipating 
and meeting the liazards of neighborhood play, questionable companions, 
street talk, occasional mature immoralities, which sooner or later, directly 
or indirectly, come within the horizon of most children. It suggests ways 
of meeting, interpreting, and supplanting these situations in an eminently 
sane, constructive fashion. 

An Introduction to Sex Education^ by Winifred V. Richmond. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934,312 pages. 

A discussion of sex in relationship to self-fulfillment in our social organ¬ 
ization. The biology and psychology of sex are concisely and interestingly 
presented, followed by a study of sex and social control from primitive 
societies, through the historical period to the present day. 

Parents and Sex Education^ by B, C, Gruenberg. New York: 
Viking Press, 1932, jxd pages, 

A sane, simple, accurate but common-sense discussion of sex education 
in the family, for parents. The book is nontechnical, presents a definite 
philosophy of the place of sex in human, life, and in the psychological 
development of the young child, A book that will prove useful to teachers 
as well a? to parents. 

Answers to Awkward Questions of Childhood^ by Theodore 
F, Tucker AND Muriel Pout. New York: Claude H. Ken- 
dall, 1934, 156 pages. 
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Advice to botli teachers and parents as to how to answer the common 
questions that children ask concerning sex. The book is based on six years’ 
experience of the authors hi answering thousands of children’s questioiis. 
Under each question is a simple answer to be given the child, followed 
by a more detailed discussion, for parent and teacher, of the reason for 
the answer. 

A Thousand Marriages^ by Robert I.atou Dickinson and 
Lura Beam. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Co,, 
1931, 482 pages. 

Written by a gynecologist, this volume presents tlic first comprehen¬ 
sive study of sex as a physical relationship m the marital situation. While 
its point of departure is the physical relationship, it goes on to a discussion 
of psychic factors in marital adjustment and envisages the woman’s whole 
sexual relationship in life in our contemporary civilization. 

The Single Woman, A Medical Study in Sex Education, by 
Robert Latou Dickinson and Lura Beam. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1934,469 pages. 

A companion study to A Thousand Marriages, this volume deals with 
the life histories of more than 1,300 single women as revealed to tlie phy¬ 
sician in clinical practice. The volume deals with the single woman’s 
adjustment to sex, and, like A Thousand Marriages, goes far beyond the 
physical in exploring the weaving of the threads of sex into woman’s 
psychic life and into her attempts to find a satisfying place in society. 

The Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, edited by Ira S. Wile. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1934, 320 pages. 

The central problem of this timely and significant volume is the sex 
problem of the increasing numbers of young men and young women 
whose marriages are delayed by the economic and vocational organization 
of our civilization. Eleven authorities contribute chapters dealing with the 
medical, phychological, economic, legal, and sociological aspects of the 
problem. 

Birth Control,! ts Use by Dorothy Dunbar Brom¬ 

ley. New York; Harper and Brothers, 1934, 304 pages. 

An extraordinary stimulating discussion of the various methods of con¬ 
traception now in use, of their reliability, and of their effect upon the 
physical health of mother and child, as well as upon the psychology of 
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the sex relationship. Particularly significant is the discussion of the atti¬ 
tude of the medical profession towards birth control, and of the social 
implications of contraceptive practices. Simply written for the lay reader. 

Birth Control in Practice^ by Marie E. Kopp. New York: Rob¬ 
ert M. McBride and Company, 1933, 290 pages. 

An analysis of ten thousand case histories of the Birth Control Clinicd 
Research Bureau^ the book deals in thoroughgoing fashion with the soci¬ 
ologies economic, and physical make-up of the group who applied for con¬ 
traceptive advice, and relates this material to the success and failure of the 
methods prescribed. Undoubtedly the most significant factual study of the 
problem that has been published. An important sourcebook for physicians 
and sociologists. 

Encyclopaedia of Sexual Knowledge^ by A, Costler and A, 
Willy. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc, 1934, 636 pages. 

A detailed compilation of material concerning the sexual development 
and adjustment of the individual. The volume is divided into six books, 
dealing successively with sexuality in childhood and adolescence, sexual 
intercourse, procreation, imperfections of love, sexual aberrations, and 
venereal disease, followed by an appendix dealing with prostitution. 

Genealogy of Sex, by Curt Thesing. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by Eden and Cedar Paul, New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1934, 2,83 pages. 

A^biological panorama of sex in the animal world, examining in detail 
the methods whereby life perpetuates itself and tracing the genesis and 
evolution of reproduction from the one-celled organism, through a myriad 
of intervening forms, to man. A fascinating and informative phylogenetic 
study. 

The Science of Human Reproductionyhy ' hi * M. Parshley, New 
York: W. W, Norton and Co., Inc., 19333 319 pages. 

A somewhat technical but none the less clear and readable account of 
the biology of sex and reproduction. An excellent source of orientation 
for parents or counselors who would understand the scientific background 
of sex, reproduction, and related physical phenomena. An outstanding 
feature of the volume is the presentation of the endocrinology of sex. 
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EDITORIAL 

S-O-S! Save Our Schools! This is the call resounding from 
east to west—from north to south, throughout our country. Our 
schools are one of many social institutions hit square in the face by 
financial stress. Even if it be true that our financial depression is 
somewhat less depressing, the cry of distress continues to be 
broadcast, an appeal for the saving of our schools. 

The plea is directed to all classes of people on whose response 
the financial status of public education depends. The plea calls 
for sustaining funds in spite of any financial depression, local or 
national. Whatever be the hazards to other institutions, our 
public schools must not suffer! The claim is that these schools are 
the very foundation of our democracy and the driving force in 
advancing civilization. They must not suffer. 

Quite naturally this call comes from those who think them¬ 
selves in greatest danger—^teachers and school officials through 
their representatives. The most prominent of these is the Na¬ 
tional Education Association through its representative, the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education. The “cooperating 
organizations,” announced by this Commission, are the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Fraternity, Congress of Parents and Teach¬ 
ers, etc., all of them intimately related to our schools. The broad¬ 
casting of the plight in which our schools are found is winning 
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much sympathetic response. To this Joint Commission and its 
cooperating organizations generous credit is due. 

The critical observer cannot but wonder why there are so few 
lay organizations cooperating in this appeal to save our schools. 
One simple suggestion is offered. 

Substitute for the S-O-S, Save Our Schools, a very different 
S-O-S, Serve Our Society. This new appeal is not addressed to 
the taxpayer and the public, but in the other direction, by the tax¬ 
payer and the public to the schools. The schools are to be saved 
through their service to society rather than through charity by 
society. The situation is more crucial than the school and the 
public realize. If suitable service is rendered society, that society 
will not forsake its benefactor. Schools are an Investment. If the 
returns are creditable, the public is readily responsive, 

Here is the theme for this issue of The Journal. An effort 
was made to present views from both schoolmen and laymen. 
Frank professional discussion is wanted. Each contributor is re¬ 
sponsible for his own views. 


J. L. Meriam 



SCHOOLS THA-T SATISFY 

C. R. MANK 

Cl R, Mann « well known for his educational work as research exfert 
in the Carnegie Fouttdaitonf consulting exfert in education during the 
war, and as director of the American Council on Education. The fress of 
May 18 , 1933 , reported an address by Dr. Mann, before the American 
Council on Education, in which he challenged American educators to 
*^deliver the goods'* or abandon their claim' to increasing public support. 
This challenge led to the request for this contribution to The JotTRNAL. 

In pioneer days the building of a school was one of the first 
activities of every newly settled community. Backed by this ex¬ 
pression of public confidence, the little red school house became a 
symbol of American aspiration for liberty. Recently, however, 
not only a scattered community here and there but even whole 
States have permitted their schools to close because budgets for 
all public services were reduced. Has public confidence in schools 
vanished? When prosperity returns, what shall we do about 
schools? Shall we reestablish the former practices of the schools 
or shall we inaugurate new school practices which better serve the 
changed economic and social conditions? 

Every community must answer these questions for itself. Two 
practical suggestions, although apparently in unrelated fields, 
still present so many of the typical difficulties that schools must 
overcome in reappraising results and making needed reorganiza¬ 
tions that they are here presented in some detail. Study of these 
suggestions are helpful to citizens in every community in devel¬ 
oping methods of finding answers to these school problems. The 
first is the analysis of the final report of the National Planning 
Board, created by executive order in June 1933 and transferred 
to the National Resources Board on July i, 1934. 

The final report of the National Planning Board contains a 
digest of comments on national planning as evidenced by histori¬ 
cal events. The report begins with brief tributes to the “dominant 
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part played in the building of America by the uncoordinated 
efforts of individuals and families, by the spontaneous move¬ 
ments of masses of the people, and by the clashes of conflicting 
interests.” It is shown that even the early settlements exemplify 
a form of corporate planning "modified by the religious and 
social Ideals of the settlers themselves.” 

During the early years of national growth there was continu¬ 
ing conflict between the plans proposed respectively by Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. These spontaneous con¬ 
flicts overshadowed efforts towards pJanful evolution and often 
perverted many of the devices intended to promote national 
development. Thus the tariff was turned from an agency of 
national development into a powerful instrument of local and 
group interests. Internal improvements were at times diverted 
to satisfy the greed of particular individuals. Such controversies 
furnished Incentives for rival systems of national policy about 
which the struggle for the future of America raged. Few noticed 
that the nation prospered slowly under such stress and only so 
long as the frontier was open. 

After the Civil War the rival philosophies of laisscz faire and 
of rugged individualism began to evolve. More and more these 
dominated the struggle for many years amid a series of abuses 
which steadily grew in spite of efforts to stop them by compre¬ 
hensive plans for land use, for conservation, for public regula¬ 
tion, and for social betterment in the interests of all the people. 
The evolution of the antitrust laws is typical. Still the control of 
the private profit incentive steadily increased until most people 
accepted the principle as a matter of course during the earlier 
years of the present century and the World War. 

All remember how during the World War the economic life 
in America was reorganized and given central control under a 
universally approved desire for victory. When the armistice came 
in the fall of 1918 we were on the verge of entering a period of 
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real planned economy. But nothing of the sort happened then. 
People did not fully recognize that America had changed from 
a debtor to a creditor nation and that the age of economy of 
scarcity had ended. No one then seemed to understand how to 
readjust social life to fit the economics of plenty that then 
dawned. Business leaders sought for ten years to reestablish 
economic life on prewar conceptions of competition and survival 
of the fittest, resulting in the collapse of 1929 and the subsequent 
five years of disillusionment and depression. 

The report analyzes several of the notable efltorts made by the 
New Deal to revive national productivity. It shows, for example, 
how the National Recovery Administration sought to establish a 
centralized control that still preserves the values of individual 
initiative. Its guiding principles are a minimum living wage, in¬ 
dustrial self-government, and coSperatIve action between the 
Government, management, and labor to maintain a stable pros¬ 
perity. But the code authorities are generally business men inter¬ 
ested by tradition in competition, price fixing, and personal profit. 
The Central Statistical Board likewise found that these business 
men are more interested in code enforcement than in national 
policy. Hence, the partial failure of NRA and the endless dis¬ 
cussion as to whether its authority shall be continued in its present 
or in some modified form. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Is particularly significant 
because of its double mandate “to aid further the proper use, con¬ 
servation, and development of natural resources” and “to pro¬ 
vide for the welfare of the citizens of said areas.” For achieve¬ 
ment of its first purpose the TVA is building dams, electric- 
power equipment, and suitable residences for the people. In its 
social planning the Authority is trying to maintain the existing 
institutional structure, to conform in general to normal business 
practices, and to extend better and more service to the popula¬ 
tion. While its efforts to maintain institutional practices often 
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impose restrictions on quick attainment of immediate results, the 
extension of better and more services results in lowering of prices 
and, hence, costs to the consumer. 

Perhaps these two cases are sufficient to suggest some of the 
Inherent difficulties in planning for national action by the sug¬ 
gested methods. Evidently the NRA finds it impossible to lib¬ 
erate men for cooperative teamwork so long as the code authori¬ 
ties insist on regulations that prescribe competition, price fixing, 
and personal profit. The desire for these customary results seems 
to be ingrained in men’s emotions from long tradition and experi¬ 
ence. They know that such results give satisfaction. They lack 
personal experience with the satisfactions that come from cofJper- 
ation and the more abundant life. Hence they dare not risk any 
untried personal ventures. Adjustment of these two conflicting 
requirements must somehow be made. 

The TV A, on the other hand, is trying to develop natural re¬ 
sources in a manner that provides for the welfare of the citizens. 
In their building operations they are moving with due respect to 
existing institutional structure and business practices. Yet their 
social results are good. They are introducing new methods that 
result in more service at lower costs. Hence, they are producing 
new facts and experiences that make confidence in social colipera- 
tion more reliable than competition in the working process. Their 
experiences are furnishing the data needed to demonstrate that 
the consumer can secure what he really wants at lower cost than 
is required by public utilities operating on the formerly sanc¬ 
tioned methods. These are the data needed by President Roose¬ 
velt in his efforts to make utilities either furnish power at lower 
rates or quit. 

To indicate how the inherent, necessary, material data may be 
reliably secured, the National Planning Board Report includes 
two special reports, one from the National Research Council and 
the other from the Social Science Research Council. The former 
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lists the special types of information that natural science must 
continue to furnish by continuing research in physics, in chemis¬ 
try, in mathematics, in geology, and in biology. This report em¬ 
phasizes the exactness of the material findings furnished by 
science. It also reminds us that for real living we must maintain 
proper balance between the material contributions of science and 
the human features that determine the values of life. Hence, 
scientific data must be balanced with human longing for values 
that really satisfy the heart’s desire. This is one of the most dif¬ 
ficult problems in the advance of civilization. 

Similarly, the special report of the Social Science Research 
Council stresses the growing hunger of all people for enlighten¬ 
ment concerning the principles which are being proved by the 
social sciences. Such a social-science foundation is now needed for 
general understanding of the basis of national planning by the 
processes proposed. No reliable information is given concerning 
the nature of the principles of social behavior to which reference 
is made, 

The inherent difficulties in national planning of the sort advo¬ 
cated by the Planning Board was recognized by President Angell 
in a lecture last November before the Carnegie Institution when 
he said, “An ill-omened industrialism exploiting ruthlessly and 
with little prevision of the social consequences of labor-saving 
discoveries of science and technology has created social and eco¬ 
nomic ruin for millions of men.” 

The foregoing summary of the findings of the National Plan¬ 
ning Board is presented at some length because it describes so 
many of the traditional elements in planning as they are gen¬ 
erally understood by most people. The second practical sugges¬ 
tion for procedure with the school problem comes from analysis 
of the customary way in which social habits evolve. Both proce¬ 
dures are illustrated vividly in the recent experiences of Ameri¬ 
cans with the prohibition amendment to the Federal Const! £u- 
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tion. For taking away from all people all opportunity to get 
intoxicating beverages seemed to a minority group a highly de¬ 
sirable outcome. Therefore, that group planned for years how to 
achieve that result, Through years of aggressive campaigning 
numbers of individual States were successfully led to put prohibi¬ 
tion legislation on their statute books. “Dry” States gradually 
increased. Then a centralized attack was made on the Federal 
Congress. The Eighteenth Amendment was finally ratified. The 
combined forces of public sanction and of police repression were 
lined up to make the people want to be dry. 

For fifteen years the system retained its legal authority as 
planned by those who conceived it. The Federal Government 
tried sincerely to force the outcome that seemed desirable when it 
was approved. Meanwhile, the masses of the people for whose 
benefit the project had been planned were obsei*ving the results 
and forming their personal judgments concerning both the prac¬ 
ticality and the desirability of the results. In this way so much 
adverse opinion developed that the law was repealed. The futil¬ 
ity of trying to achieve results people do not want by autocratic 
methods was apparent to a large majority because of many per¬ 
sonal experiences with the plan. The system violated too fla¬ 
grantly personal conceptions of liberty and individual respon¬ 
sibility. 

Analysis of this second procedure by which the prohibition 
amendment was repealed shows that this is the ordinary proce¬ 
dure by which changes normally arc accomplished. The experi¬ 
ence shows how masses of the people behave, each of whom is 
naturally following his own intuitions in spite of the announced 
practice for centralized control. In other words, the way in which 
the free spirit of masses of the people reacts to efforts at regula¬ 
tion is revealed by the results which every one observes in his per¬ 
sonal experiences. Ordinarily, this procedure advances slowly 
because a long time is required to make clear how the free spirit 
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reacts in enough cases to convince the majority of the people. 
When enough cases are secured, a change is made. 

This normal process of collecting the experiences which prove 
how free people naturally act can be very much accelerated. How 
this is done has been illustrated in many ways by the experiences 
of organizations in developing the methods of simplified prac¬ 
tice. It is revealed most simply in the experiences of communities 
with the evolution of the traffic regulations. In the beginning, 
traffic regulations were established for the purpose of making 
automobile traffic conform to the habits which had developed 
from experiences with horse-drawn vehicles. The regulations 
sought to slow traffic down to the rate to which we were accus¬ 
tomed. Gradually, however, the idea developed that the purpose 
of traffic regulation is to expedite traffic. Hence, in modern com¬ 
munities this needed centralized control of traffic is designed to 
maintain the essential features of centralized control in a way that 
encourages each independent, responsible driver to use his own 
judgment in managing his own car in the most appropriate way. 
Special observers, instructed to report how independent drivers 
do behave under traffic regulations at particular points, gather 
the facts and report them to the central traffic board. From an 
analysis of these rapidly accumulated data as to how free drivers 
actually do behave with regard to traffic regulations, the traffic 
board determines how the traffic regulations must be changed in 
order to liberate the drivers more completely. In this way, the 
normal evolution of traffic regulations is expedited. The central¬ 
ized control is constantly being made more effective by adjusting 
it as far as possible to individual desire for speed with safety. 
The driving public, as a result of its own experiences, rapidly 
accepts and obeys the kind of centralized control that assures 
them of this greater individual liberty. 

The insight gained by the traffic experiences is applicable 
directly to the school problem. For school regulations may oper- 
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ate, like traffic regulations, as restraints on the constructive de¬ 
sires of children. For example, every secondary-school system 
requires all freshmen to take algebra. The statistics of the algebra 
classes show that each year about a quarter of the students are 
repeating algebra in an effort to achieve the “pass” mark of 6o 
per cent. Does such a universal algebra requirement help or hin¬ 
der individual freedom and growth of the students? This ques¬ 
tion may be answered, like the traffic question, by observing 
results achieved by large numbers of students endeavoring to 
meet the specifications of the requirement. Probably every school 
system will find that at least 25 per cent of the students required 
to take algebra each year have failed algebra the first time and 
are repeating it in an effort to measure up to the requirement a 
second time. The same sort of observations showing how students 
behave under any other school requirements are easily made. 

Significant objective observations, showing what over 60,000 
pupils achieve in fourteen subjects in 400 high schools in the 
State of Iowa, are rapidly accumulating in the Every-Pupil con¬ 
test conducted annually by the University of Iowa. In fact, the 
average composite student scores produced by the students in 
283 nonaccredited high schools in Iowa overlap completely the 
corresponding scores secured by the students at 92 high schools 
approved by the accrediting standards of the North Central 
Association. The scores of each school in the upper third of the 
nonaccredited list are superior to those of corresponding scores 
in the lower third of the accredited schools. Such experiments as 
these in Iowa and similar experiments in Indiana make it clear 
that higher educational authorities must encourage every school 
to solve its own problems in a way to reveal the results which 
students accomplish in different types of procedure. In other 
words, schools are finding it advantageous to apply the technique 
of the traffic study to educational problems. 
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Asiy one who analyzes the results showing what students under 
varying conditions actually achieve in each of the fourteen cus¬ 
tomarily required lines of work soon recognizes that records of 
this sort supply the data needed to determine which of the cur¬ 
rent school services is worthy of continued support and which is 
wasted energy for the students. On the basis of such findings 
every school may appraise the actual achievements of the stu¬ 
dents themselves and may change their school practices until 
the students' achievement shows clearly that they have accepted 
the responsibility of achieving their own desired results them¬ 
selves. Such measurements of actual student accomplishment 
show schools what kind of centralized control produces decen¬ 
tralized responsibility of the sort which students really desire. 
This is the central, critical American problem. 

Analyses of the many activities discussed by the National Plan¬ 
ning Board and the results of numerous experiences like those 
with traffic regulations furnish many suggestions as to how any 
given community can work to improve its own school situation. 
Every community must experiment in ways that seem most 
nearly to satisfy its own specific requirements. Out of a number 
of such spontaneous and independent modifications will surely 
come a school service that more nearly satisfies the aspirations of 
our people, 
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When asked by the editor of this issue of The Journal to 
prepare this article, I served notice on him that my ideas would 
doubtless be held reactionary by a progressive like himself. So 1 
repeat now what I told him then; Education should have as its 
primary objectives the making of the individual at once mentally 
resourceful and mentally humble. To acquire resourcefulness 
and mental humility involves more than dabbling with a broad 
range of widely diversified subject matter. Mental discipline is 
necessary—the development of the capacity to think accurately 
and persistently. Therefore the three R’s should be driven in 
strongly during the early stages of the educational process. All 
this was to make clear that if his Invitation stood, he might “catch 
a Tartar.” Evidently he was willing to run the risk, because his 
suggestion was not withdrawn in the face of this candid warning. 

I do not agree with all the implications involved in the al¬ 
legedly true incident that follows. I relate it simply because it 
is symptomatic of the attitude of countless American citizens 
towards many features of present-day primary and secondary 
education, sometimes expressed, frequently repressed. The story 
is said to have been told on himself by the son—now a full- 
fledged business executive—of a well-known professor of the 
philosophy of education. The family in question, consisting of 
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the narrator, his little sister, and their parents, had spent the sum¬ 
mer on a relative’s farm in New Hampshire. A barn was being 
built, and the young son of the family, through intimate associa¬ 
tion with the masons, carpenters, and other mechanics engaged in 
the work, acquired a fluent vocabulary of profanity, of which his 
mother and father remained ignorant. 

September rolled around and the family returned to New 
York City, where for the first time a Montessori school was being 
opened. Anxious to have their children receive the benefits of the 
latest wrinkles in education, the eager parents entered both their 
children. On the opening day they were taken to the school, with 
the understanding that the mother would call for them at noon 
when the day’s session ended. The wide-eyed children were ush- 
ei'cd into a large, well-lighted room filled with sand piles, bright¬ 
ly colored paper and scissors, building blocks, beads and string, 
diminutive work benches, and the other paraphernalia of the 
cult. All went smoothly for perhaps an hour. Then the small son 
asked permission to use the telephone, and the instructress, 
pleased by this evidence of budding youthful initiative, gladly 
granted the request, Obviously the shocked “Montessoriess” 
could hear but one side of the ensuing conversation: “Yes, I know 
it’s only ten o’clock, but, mother, please come down and get sis 
and me right away.” ^'But, mother, I don’t want to go back to 
the schoolroom.” “No, mother, 'please, mother, come and take us 
away quick.” “Yes, I know you said you would call for us at 
noon, but please come right away instead.” “All right, then, 
mother, I’ll go back, but all I can say is that you’d better come 
and take sis and me away quick unless you want to have a couple 
of goddamned bead stringers for children! ” 

There have been genuine advances in public-school education 
in the past twenty years. Our schools are not making bead string¬ 
ers out of the majority of our children. However, in the larger 
centers of population where during the “golden decade” there 
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was a plethora of money to spend, procured from taxes on suc¬ 
cessful business enterprise and swollen Iwnd issues, there was a 
tendency in that direction, the extent of that trend bearing appar¬ 
ently some relationship to the degree that the theories of a small 
group of educational philosophers had found root and suste¬ 
nance in the local school system. 

Looking at public education from a common-sense point of 
view, it seems that it should have two objectives: first, to give the 
masses the rudiments of an education covering those broad fun¬ 
damentals essential to making a living and helpful in enjoying 
life itself j second, to provide for the stimulation and develop¬ 
ment of the gifted individual who has in him the possibility of 
social, industrial, or political leadership. Needless to say, both 
of tliese objectives should be sought at a cost commensvirate with 
the income of the citizenry. Failure to differentiate clearly 
between them has caused many of the difficulties now faced by 
the public-school system. 

To be specific: The effort to furnish facilities for the masses 
that should have been provided and reserved for the small 
group of talented individuals who could make adequate and 
profitable use of such advantages has led to extravagant expend¬ 
itures in many communities during the past twenty years. Today 
It is difficult to maintain and service these properties in the face 
of shrunken general income. Naturally one cannot generalize 
accurately for a huge country like the United States, but I know 
personally of township schools in Pennsylvania, for example, 
with sumptuous auditoriums and gymnasiums, elaborately 
equipped laboratories and shops, which provide facilities that are 
out of all proportion to those actually required to fxirnish a sound 
general education for the majority of the children who attend 
them. Just as the unbounded optimism, which in the light of the 
last five years seems to have been foolhardiness, caused the 
unwise expansion of industrial plants, business buildings, apart- 
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ments, and hotels, so many communities pursuing the innate 
American tendency to have everything In "our town bigger and 
better” were Induced to undertake what now appear to have been 
overambitious school-building programs. In other words, we find 
in the public-school “plant” in some sections of the country fac¬ 
tors common to other phases of American life in the period lead¬ 
ing up to the depression. 

In this connection the responsibility of certain specialists in 
educational theory should not be overlooked. Their influence has 
been far greater than the average citizen suspects or realizes. 
They are scattered pretty widely but perhaps their principal cen¬ 
ter of activity might be localized, if one searched for it, in the 
northern section of Manhattan Island, Now theorists and dream¬ 
ers are essential} without them the world could not progress. It 
is essential, however, that all theories should be tested against 
the lessons of history and practical experience before they are 
applied on too far flung a scale} and I doubt whether many 
American citizens—outside educational circles—^realize the ex¬ 
tent to which the interests of their children and the ultimate 
destiny of our representative democracy are being affected by the 
particular group of educational theorists to which reference is 
made. As a rule their dreams and visions have not been checked 
and refined in the crucible of experience before being applied to 
rather extensive programs. Their ideas have not been discussed 
and criticized intelligently by thinking laymen. 

Deplorable as this may be, it is not surprising. The educational 
theorist is dealing with intangibles, the impact of which on our 
social, economic, and political life is not immediately in evidence; 
in fact the ultimate results, whether for good or ill, are long de¬ 
ferred. Several generations of school children will have to grow 
up and come to maturity before the real value of many of these 
theories can be determined. In this respect the professional expert 
in education differs from experts in other fields. The physician’s 
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proficiency or lack of proficiency becomes evident to his patients 
very speedily; the practising engineer is judged quickly by im¬ 
mediate factual results; the lawyer’s mettle is soon determined 
among his clients by his success in winning cases; the buildings 
Che architect erects speak for themselves in steel and stone. In 
comparison, the educational expert has a free hand. Practical 
schoolmen criticize and discuss his theories of course. But it must 
be remembered that budding schoolmen (and women) seeking 
knowledge—and professional advancement as well—are accus¬ 
tomed to attend the summer classes of these experts, since their 
influence in determining the selection of superintendents and 
principals is well known. The favored school executive in turn 
may at times be in a position to reciprocate by engaging these out¬ 
standing theorists for such congenial tasks as "curriculum build¬ 
ing.” One Western city is alleged to have spent $ 100,000 only a 
few years ago for such service. Educational fashions change rap¬ 
idly, however, and the introduction of textbooks by certain expert 
authors sometimes leads to the early abandonment of even 
expensively built curricula. 

All of this implies no imputation of Improper procedure. 
However, the fact that such reciprocal methods of advancing 
self-interest are not unknown in the altruistic stratosphere of 
high academic circles may be of some passing interest to selfish 
business men and bankers whose sordid profit motive has been 
scourged in the public prints recently by more than one of these 
high priests of education. The expert has probiibly been helpful 
in most cases, but, as already stated, few laymen today recognize 
the degree to which the theories of a handful of educational phil¬ 
osophers are coloring our public education and guiding the 
expenditures therefor. 

Business men will recall vividly the descent of the "efficiency 
engineer” on American industry twenty odd years ago. Like a 
plague of locusts, these self-styled experts swarmed into any fac- 
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tory or office that could afford the temporary luxury of their 
presence—with bales of charts and graphs and time studies and 
psychological personnel tests. Slapdash in performance, irritat¬ 
ing in procedure, superficial in conclusions, their shallowness was 
soon exposed, and to this day even the name, “efficiency engi¬ 
neer,” remains a term of opprobrium. But the careful, plodding, 
painstaking industrial engineer carries on in unspectacular fash¬ 
ion eff acting new economies every day. Similarly, industry has 
not forgotten the eloquent proponents of the “psychology of 
salesmanship” whose star rose and fell a decade or so since. Their 
main stock in trade was to cast a pseudo-scientific pall of mystery 
about the simple common-sense task involved in selling goods 
and services. Obviously it would be unfair to suggest the slightest 
parallel between the activities of such self-alleged experts in 
manufacturing and selling, and those that have been engaged so 
busily since the turn of the century in the exploration of the psy¬ 
chology of elementary and secondary education. To the layman, 
reading the latter’s books, however, there seems to be some drift 
—shall we say—towards enveloping elementary-school teaching 
with a faintly similar circumambient veil of esotericlsm. Even at 
that, native horse sense still asserts itself on occasion as, for ex¬ 
ample, when a distinguished professor of the philosophy of 
education, after ninety-five pages of logomachy maintaining the 
superiority of interest over effort in training the child mind, 
brings forth this simple, understandable statement which effec¬ 
tively neutralizes his preceding argument—^panoplied though 
that argument is in all the translucent abstruseness with which 
educational’psychology overawes the hard-worked teacher on 
the firing line: 

It follows thc-it little can be accomplished by setting up “interest” as an 
end or a method by itself. Interest is obtained not by thinking about it and 
consciously aiming at it, but by considering and aiming at the conditions that 
lie back of it, and compel it. If we can discover a child’s urgent needs and 
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powers, and if wc can supply an environment of materials, appliances, and 
resources—physical, social, and intellectual—to direct their adequate 
operation, we shall not have to think about interest. It will take care of 
itself. 

Undoubtedly real education is the “drawing out” of the indi¬ 
vidual’s mind and is the result of a combination of personal desire 
and outward compulsion. Many modern educators assert that the 
old emphasis on mental discipline and drill has been wisely dis¬ 
carded} that efforts to educate where there is no interest are 
futile. No doubt there must be interest before mental effort is 
fully effective. This, however, is one of those dangerous half- 
truths that are so frequently accepted at face value by uncritical 
minds. The truth so far as children are concerned is probably 
that effort creates interest just as frequently as interest creates 
effort. What things do we as individuals value most in our adult 
life? The things for which we worked hardest. “For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

The child who never learns that the values in life that are 
most worth while have to be struggled for mentally and physi¬ 
cally is indeed poorly prepared to meet the problems that crowd 
upon him in his later years. How correct spelling, for example, 
can. be learned accurately by any other means tlian continued 
practice in spelling—something that no child enjoys or is par¬ 
ticularly interested in at the outset—is beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of the average layman, and the lack of such drill Is only too 
evident in the case of many young people who seek business 
employment. How any one can learn any subject without con¬ 
sistent effort—^“by thinking about it all the time,” as Newton ]')Ut 
it—^is difficult to grasp. The mastery of the multiplication table 
or the intricacies of algebra may be a deadly tiresome process to 
many a child’s mind, but the rapidity of mental reaction and the 
capacity to think in a straight line are unquestionably sharpened 
by the disciplinary effect of mathematical training. 
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Failure to lead a child—through a combination of interest and 
compulsion.—to grasp the importance of struggling for mental 
capacity has at least two unfortunate repercussions that reach far 
beyond the sphere of the immediate problem of fitting him to 
earn a living. In the first place, no one who has not had to strug¬ 
gle to attain mental and physical proficiency can hope ever to 
secure the thrill of satisfaction that comes from the realization of 
a job well done, or at least executed to the very limit of the indi¬ 
vidual’s capacity at the moment. One reason that life seems drab 
to so many individuals as they approach middle age is that they 
were never induced through interest or compelled by early dis¬ 
cipline to learn the satisfaction of achievement through hard, 
definite, persistent effort. Education does not attain its true goal 
unless it causes the individual to set a high internal standard of 
excellence for himself against which to measure his every act. 
Nothing would make for the lessening of waste in industry— 
both material waste and human waste—more than the inculca¬ 
tion of a passion for excellence for its own sake in the mind of 
every growing child. That means more mental discipline, more 
drill, if you will, backed and supported of course by every intel¬ 
ligent effort that can be coupled with it to add interest to the task. 
Many business men today feel that the schools have dodged their 
responsibilities on this important scorej they have been too much 
occupied in filling the pupil with shallow and variegated ideas in 
an abortive effort to substitute the interest motive for mental dis¬ 
cipline. The result is that too many students emerge from our 
primary and secondary schools unwilling to pay the price in sus¬ 
tained mental effort that modern business life requires for hap¬ 
piness and efficiency. 

Perhaps our ultramodern educational leaders might well 
pause and give some heed to the comment of that cocky philos¬ 
opher, Count Keyserling, in his America Set Free: 
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America is fundamentally the land of tiic overrated child. This then'is 
the deepest reason for that infantilism one so often observes in grown-up 
Americans. . . . The general kindergarten atmosplicre of the United 
States discourages their attempts to develop as they might. 

Reduced emphasis on mental discipline and drill in our public 
schools gives point to the reflections of a brilliant Spaniard, Sal¬ 
vador de Madariaga, when he observed in 19281 

Americans are direct, frank, and spontaneous like children. They want 
to know because they arc curious, not because they seek some advantage 
from the information they are asking. They just want to know. They are 
hungry and thirsty for information—facts, stories. But they dislike 
thought as wholesome, healthy children do. 

The second repercussion that springs from undue attention to 
the interest motive and the lack of that mental discipline which 
was more prevalent in our schools twenty-five years ago than it 
is today is of even deeper and more portentous significance. The 
methods advocated by our modern educational philosophers 
have unwittingly led a growing group of young people to the 
conclusion that the great achievements of civili^ation are a God- 
given right to which they are justly entitled, irrespective vir¬ 
tually of personal effort. Having had educational opportunity 
served to them on the half shell, they arc prone to forget the men 
who dug the oysters- The social and political eventualities inher¬ 
ent in that attitude of mind are appalling to sincere believers in 
representative democracy. It accounts in large measure for the 
ferment we witness all about us in the world today. As Ortega y 
Gasset puts it in his Revolt of the Masses: 

The masses ... are only concerned with their own well-being and 
at tlie same time they remain alien to the cause of that well-being. As they 
do not see, behind the benefits of civilization, marvels of invention and 
construction whicli can only be maintained by great effort and foresight, 
they imagine that their role is limited to demniuliiig these benefits per¬ 
emptorily as if they were natural rights. 
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A simple curriculum,-intelligent and sympathetic instruction, 
modest physical equipment should and will suffice to provide the 
fundamentals of education for the great majority of children— 
at least as much education as they are capable of absorbing and 
putting to sound use, Elaborate equipment and instruction in 
specialized subjects should be reserved for that minority of the 
population that can use such facilities to their own advantage and 
that of the body politic. Every opportunity the country can afford 
should be provided for the gifted and earnest individual in whom 
the hope of future leadership resides. No obstacle should be 
thrown in such a child’s way, but the process of winnowing out 
such individuals from the mass should be carried out thoroughly 
and relentlessly through repeated examinations covering both 
mental and moral fitness. The average American can see no rea¬ 
son for forcing a John Dillinger to go through high school and 
thus make a “bigger and better” crook. What I am saying here 
Is as old as Plato, It is, of course, not popular doctrine, but, ap¬ 
plied intelligently and without prejudice, such a program would 
ensure the mass of our young people better training for the actual 
problems of living they will encounter, and furnish even better 
opportunities for the limited group who possess the native en¬ 
dowment to qualify them for professional, executive, and public 
careers. 
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If human society were organized like a colony of honey bees, 
all of our efforts and activities, both collective and individual, 
would be in the common service of us all. In a society tlius organ¬ 
ized, the efforts of all Individuals would be cobperative instead 
of competitive and each individual would find his happiness in 
the giving of service rather than In the pursuit of gain. Our pres¬ 
ent stage of evolution is far from the realization of such an 
organization. We may not even be heading in that direction. 
Even a casual observer would assert that the majority of human 
beings find greater satisfaction in individual expression than they 
do in social submersion. 

Nevertheless we find a great number of institutions that have 
evidently been set up for carrying out the collective will of large 
organized groups of human beings, Probably no institution may 
be said to represent the collective will of all of human society. If 
ever such an institution were established it might be an interna¬ 
tional government or some international activity which would 
require more or less cooperation on the part of all of the inhabi¬ 
tants of our planet. We arc too far removed from the develop¬ 
ment of such an institution to make plans for it. All we can do is 
to develop such institutions as represent concerted effort on the 
part of large organized groups of individuals. 

It is difficult for an established institution to remain as a useful 
agency of the will of a group for any consider,able length of time. 
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The reason for this is that institutions tend to become traditional 
and automatic in their functioning. Witness, for example, our 
courts of law, with their useless and worn-out formalities. Wit¬ 
ness our archaic bicameral legislative assemblies. Witness the 
time-honored but nonfunctioning conceptions and formalities to 
which our religious institutions continue to cling. Every institu¬ 
tion which fails to adjust itself promptly to social changes is in 
grave danger of ceasing to perform a valuable service to society 
at large or to the organization which called it into being. 

Our schools are no exception to this rule. If they are to per¬ 
form a useful function, they must continue to adjust themselves 
to the social demands. The founders of our nation believed in 
education as a means to securing good government and the hap¬ 
piness of mankind. Good government is a social desideratum 
whereas happiness is largely an individualistic goal. Our fathers 
placed good government above the interests of individuals when 
they established our educational system. Their evident purpose 
was that education should function in the preparation for citi¬ 
zenship. The service of the schools in preparing boys and girls 
to be good citizens has been the excuse for levying taxes in the 
support of our educational institutions, but this social aim of pre¬ 
paring for citizenship has gradually been subverted into the more 
individualistic aims of imparting cultural knowledge and of de¬ 
veloping vocational skill as a means to helping individuals in 
their struggle for existence. 

While it is impossible to make a sweeping statement regard¬ 
ing any institution and it would obviously be unfair to make such 
a statement all-inclusive, it is probably true that the avowed pur¬ 
pose of most of our schools today is to render service in the inter¬ 
ests of individuals, that their geneiul method is utilization of 
individual effort, and that the motive to which most frequent 
appeal is made is the motive of individual success. Individual 
efficiency is the primary product of our educational systems of 
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today. Social efficiency Is only their by-prodnet. Whatever social 
efficiency we have achieved has depended more upon accidental 
influences, such as the personality of the teacher, the traditions 
of the playground, the influences of the home, of the church, of 
the neighborhood, of the street, than upon the formal program 
of education. The net result of our formal education has been 
enlightened self-interest. Our schools have givcji but little atten¬ 
tion to the development of those characteristics that make for 
social efficiency. In the preparation of our students we have not 
sufficiently emphasized their adaptation to social usefulness. We 
have failed to develop a technique of cooperation. We have given 
technical training and professional knowledge to those who have 
sat under our instruction but we have allowed them to go out 
into the world with the paramount purpose of winning success 
for themselves. The net result has been that the more efficient 
our schools have become as individualizing agencies, the more 
have they tended to weaken and even disrupt the social older 
which they were organized to perpetuate. 

If our schools are to serve society, a beginning must be made 
in the attitude of the members of our profession. It is conceivable 
that representatives of the medical or legal professions might be 
somewhat justified in considering their service as an individual 
rather than as a social contribution but it is inconceivable that a 
real teacher could take this point of view. In a time like the pres¬ 
ent when millions are in distress and out of employment, when 
taxation systems are breaking down, when society is faced by 
almost insoluble problems, when education, needs reconstruction 
in. philosophy, in program, in organization, in method, one would 
expect that the members of our pi'ofession would earnestly strive 
to assist in the solution o-f these problems and thus render a real 
service to society. But what do we find? Wc find thousands of 
self-sacrificing teachers uncomplaining and working for a mere 
pittance on the one hand, and on the other hand, we find militant 
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groups who are agitated, not with the problems of reconstruction 
of education, but with the problems of raising their salaries and 
of making their tenures more permanent. In listening to the dis¬ 
cussions of some of these militant groups, one might almost be 
led to believe that our children exist that there might be schools j 
that the schools exist that the teachers might have jobs; that the 
teachers exist that there might be colleges; and that the colleges 
exist that the professors might draw salaries. 

When we organized our Michigan Educational Planning 
Commission, which consists largely of lay men and women repre¬ 
senting powerful interest groups, such as the Manufacturers 
Association, the Farm Bureau, the Grange, the Real Estate Asso¬ 
ciation, the Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of Labor, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Association of University 
Women, as well as groups of educators, I requested these repre¬ 
sentative men and women to tell us what kind of education the 
people of Michigan wanted for their children. What should be 
the goals of this education? What should be its extent? By what 
method should the money be raised? How much money should 
be expended? What should be the program and the curriculum? 
Wc feci wc were justified in requesting these representative 
people to give us their answers to these problems, for the schools 
of Michigan belong to the people of Michigan rather than to the 
teachers and it is the business of the people to determine what 
kind of an education they want for their children. We must be 
sure, however, that any conclusions which are reached shall rep¬ 
resent the consensus of opinion of the majority of the people of 
our great State, 

The schools can render their maximum service only when they 
consider the welfare of ail the people. Our educational institu¬ 
tions do not exist for their own sakes. They must not run on their 
own initiative. They must be responsive to the social needs. If 
one were to ask "What are the essentials of an education?” a fit- 
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ting reply would be the same reply that was given to a farmer 
who asked “What are the essentials of a good soiU” The reply 
was “It all depends upon what you want to raise! ” If our schools 
are to raise the kind of citizen that can go out into the world to 
render social service, the teachers of these schools cannot be 
oblivious to what is going on outside of their cloistered walls. 
They must be sensitive to the dynamic elements of our social 
order. They must be tire instrumentalities of the forces of prog¬ 
ress and reconstruction. In fact, they must be the handmaidens of 
our civilization. 

Much is being done at the present time to give our schools the 
social vision. Perhaps it may be said that the teachers are doing 
more than the people are doing. The people have been quite con¬ 
tent to let the educators attend to the business of education while 
they, the people, attended to their more prosaic duties. But the 
people cannot shirk their responsibility for determining what the 
schools should do or evaluating the programs which are now in 
effect. Among the hopeful signs of the times are the socializing 
forces within tlie schools: playground activities, musical organi¬ 
zations, debating societies, the Future Farmers of America, the 
growing tendency towards the development of the spirit of good 
sportsmanship and of the technique of teamwork. The socialized 
recitation and the activities programs are pointing the way to a 
newer type of education. The adaptation of the curriculum to the 
child rather than the bending of the child to the curriculum is 
one of the reforms that Is rapidly coming into practice. Teachers 
themselves are beginning to set up new values, new metliods, and 
are envisioning new processes which a few years ago would have 
been, considered revolutionary. 

If the time ever comes when laymen and educators will plan 
the future of our educational system in cooperative effort, we 
may hope that our schools will not be motivated by individualis¬ 
tic considerations but by considerations of the social good. When 
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that time comes the public will participate in the educational 
opportunities of the community and sodety will share in its 
fruits j social efficiency will be the primary objective of education 
and all of our teachers will be actuated by the missionary spirit j 
our schools will study the possibilities of each individual child 
with the view to fitting him into his proper place in the social 
order) each individual will be prepared for participation in group 
life and each group will be trained in the collective performance 
of the functions of its community life, Then our schools will truly 
serve society. They will teach the individual to consider the social 
bearing of his conduct, they will train him in the suppression of 
his antisocial impulses and they will provide him with social 
motivation. In the school with the social vision, the whole group 
will be made socially conscious, It will be taught to consider the 
effect of its collective conduct upon its individual members and 
upon the general welfare and it will acquire the ability to act 
cooperatively in the protection of its community interests and in 
the conscious direction of its own progress. 



BIG-BUSINESS FASCISM IN ILLINOIS 

ROBERT C. MOORE 

Robert C, Moore is editor of the Illinois Teacher. He woi reared an the 
farm and advanced from rural-school teacher^ through many -phases of 
school worky to city superintendent. As legislative representative for the 
teachers of Illinois^ he has contacted political, civic, and industrial issues. 

On July 5,1934-, at the Washington meeting of the National 
Education Association, Mrs. Helen M. Rueben, a delegate from 
Illinois, made a motion in favor of organizing for mass action “to 
impress upon the entrenched interests now attacking the public 
schools the determination of the public to secure sufficient finan¬ 
cial support to ensure for the public schools at least the educa¬ 
tional efficiency of the predepression level.” 

In speaking on this motion the writer of this article said: 
“After our experience of the last few years in Illinois we can 
prove we are under the domination of a big-business fascism or of 
nazism of the entrenched interests, as they are called in this 
motion, that control our political parties, our State government 3 
and they have adopted the most ruthless methods in their attacks 
upon public education.” 

We have been asked to produce our evidence in substantiation 
of this statement, Very well, let us call our witnesses. 

Our first witness is an editorial entitled A Dictatorship of Big 
Business,” appearing in the March 1933 issue of The School 
Review, published in Chicago. A few sentences from that edi¬ 
torial describe our fascist group, as follows: 

About a year ago there was organized in Chicago a group which took 
as its name the Citizens’Committee on Public Expenditures. .... The 
press has at times referred to the organization as a committee of one hun¬ 
dred, but the active work appears to be carried on by a small gioup of 
tliirty members. Of what interests the known members are representa¬ 
tive may be seen in the facts that not fewer than half arc directors or other 
officers of banks (including the four largest in the city), approximately 
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the same number arc directors of other corporations, not fewer than nine 
are presidents or vice presidents of railways and large manufacturing and 
merchandising establishments, and at least seven are engaged in the real- 
estate business. A smaller number of other types of business interests are 
represented. No attempt seems to have been made to include in the mem¬ 
bership representation of the host of other interests of the city, among 

them labor, education, welfare agencies, and. local government. 

It is absolutely extralegal, . . . This extralegal fascism is contrary to 
the best American principles. 

We quote also a few sentences from the February 1933 Ele¬ 
mentary School Journaly also published in Chicago: 

The committee is an exclusive group representing only the large busi¬ 
ness interests of the community, and ... is practically the spokesman of 
the banking interests to whom the city must look for the purchase of its 
securities in order that it may carry on the functions of government and 
protect its credit. In such a case the committee practically usurps one of 
the major functions of government because it speaks with an authority and 
a sanction which public officials will rarely find the courage to disregard. 
.... The Chicago committee has . . . dictated without hesitation 
the maximum income which the several governmental agencies of the 
community may devise from taxation. In its scale of social valuations pub¬ 
lic education ranks low. ... It would seem tliat the committee is deter¬ 
mined to substitute its own will for the expressed will of the legally chosen 
representatives of the people. 

In 1932 the Chicago Principals Club realized that some influ¬ 
ence outside of the general public was shaping the policies of the 
school board. The club appointed a committee to determine cer¬ 
tain facts about the Committee on Public Expenditures, some¬ 
times called the “Sargent Committee^^ because its chairman was 
Mr. Fred Sargent^ president of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. After study and investigation the committee furnished 
the club with a printed report which contained the following 
statements: 

The Sargent Committee is sometimes referred to in the press as a com¬ 
mittee of one hundred, sometimes as a committee of two hundred and 
fifty, Twejity-tlirce names were published in the press R/Iarch 14, 1932. 
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Eight names fn addition appear on the comrnitlce’s letterhead. One mem¬ 
ber is deceased. Another member could not be identified. This report 
therefore is based on twenty-nine members. 

As to their business affiliationSj all of the members of the committee are 
associated in one way or another witli big business. Five of them are on 
the board of directors of one or nnotlicr of the four largest loop banks and 
two of them are on the boards of two of these banks. It is to llicsc banks, 
the First National, the Harris Trust and Sjivings, the Continental Illinois, 
and the Northern Trust, that the Hoard of Education must look for the 
purchase of its tax warrants. 

So far as can be determined from the records of those sclvools in the 
neighborliood where the members of the Sargent Committee now live, 
only two, possibly three, of the twenty members of the committee who 
have children ever sent them to the Chicago public clc mentary schools and 
these children have only attended in the low grades and for a short time. 

In order to prevent the wrecking of the schools by the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Expenditures, another committee was organi^d 
called the “Citizens Save Our Schools Committec.^^ This was 
made up of members of parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs of various titles, American Legion members, and members 
of other civic groups and organizations, On July 26, 1933, this 
committee issued a bulletin which contained the following state¬ 
ment: 

On July la, 1932, Mr, Fred Sargent and Mr. Earnest Graham, rep¬ 
resenting the Citizens^ Committee on Public Expenditures, told members 
of the Board of Education in a public hearing tliat “it will not be possible 
for the board to finance its operations for the current year unless tlie school 
tax levy is reduced at least $15,000,000.*’ This demand was for a cut 
additional to the $17,000,000 cut already made. These representatives 
said the Citizens* Committee would use its best efforts to secure money to 
enable the board to function for the remainder of the year and also to 
secure money for back salaries. After the board cut the additional $iSr 
000,000, the three and one-half months of back pay, which was due at 
the time Mr. Sargent announced the iiltiinatum to the board, was doled 
out over a period of nine months, no single payment being for more than 
two weeks. Not a cent of salary for the remainder of the year was paid 
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until ten months later, when the Brst salaries for the school year 1932- 
1933, those of September 1932, were paid May 12. So much for this 
promise! 

The Chicago Principals Club Reporter for June 1933 coii’ 
tained an article by Principal W. H. Spurgin of the West Pull¬ 
man School, who explained the standing and responsibility of the 
Sargent Committee as follows: 

But there is a still more fundamental reason why the people should re¬ 
fuse to allow such a group to take charge of their affairs. Our system of 
government is founded on the principle that the people shall govern them¬ 
selves through officials whom they themselves have elected. We are deal¬ 
ing here witJi a group which knows no higher authority. They are self- 
appointed and for an indefinite term. They were not selected by the 
people; they are not subject to recall; they will never have to stand for 
reelection 5 in short, they are responsible to no one. 

President Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago wrote an article which was published in the Chicago 
Herald and Emminer of Sunday, July 16, 1933- In this article 
President Hutchins said; 

We have a Century of Progress on the lake front. The Board of Edu¬ 
cation has initiated a century of reaction in the schools. They have denied 
the young people of Chicago, who need them most, educational opportuni¬ 
ties that are more necessary than ever before. Every step they have taken 
is a backward step. They have damaged the school system so that it will 
take years to build it up again. They have damaged the city now and in 
the future. They have betrayed the children of Chicago, Who ate these 
people? They are dummies in every sense of the word. They have no will 
of their own and they are utterly ignorant of educational problems. 

Mr, Llewellyn Jones contributed an article under the title, 
^^The Chicago Interlude/^ to The New Republic of July 5,1933, 
in which he said; 

The unofficial fascism which runs Chicago today is not only evident in 
the school situation but it is also felt throughout the administration of the 
Fair. Incidentally, among our recent social occasions in the life of the Fair 
was Rufus Dawes’s welcome to the Italian delegation when he congratu- 
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latccl tlic Italians on the alleged fact tliai in Italy **discipline lias replaced 
disorder, conlrol superseded confusion,*^ 

So much for official fa^ism. Our own is strictly unofficial. But the 
teachers know thut it is fimclicining. Although a recent payment was made 
them, they arc still five and one-half months in arrears iji salaries which 
have been cnt. • . * In accordance with good fascist precedent, this 
attempt is being made cm the principle of control as opposed to assent. 
Indeed, itfi remote control. 

On Friday, July 21, 1933, a mass meeting was held at the 
Chicago Stadium to voice a protest against the school-wrecking 
program of the Chicago Board of Kducutioii which was evidently 
following the instruction of the fascist group. Dean Charles H. 
Judd of the School of Education, University of Chicago, was the 
principal speaker at that mass meeting. Dean Judd voiced a very 
vigorous protest against the school-wrecking program and placed 
the blame squarely upon the Sargent Committee in the follow¬ 
ing words; 

The citizens of Chicago arc determined to know why tlic solid majority 
of the Board of Education has taken the position that it must cut down the 
activities of the schools. The statements can be made with the assurance 
that the so-called ‘^economy committee** of the bo.ird was advised by the 
paid agent of the committee of which Fred W. Snrgent is the chairman, 
the committee commonly known as the Citizens Committee, thxit tlie 
majority of the Board of Education acted under orders from the mayor, 
and that the mayor, in turn, accepted the policy dictated by the owner of 
the Chicago Dally Tribune, The majority members of the board arc mere 
puppets. The Board of Education has the power under law to build up 
the schools of this city as great social institutions. The majority members 
of the board are, at the behest of their bosses, using their power, which 
should be turned to constructive ends, to rob the youth of Chicxigo of their 
rights in a democracy. 

Mr, Charles Stillman, a Chicago school principal, wrote an 
article entitled ^Tinancial Fascism in Control,** for the Phi Delta 
Kappan^ February 1933, ythkh he said: 

The effectiveness of the weapon of the veto power over financial assist¬ 
ance from the banks has been testified by statements of public officials who 
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have said, in effect, “We are sitting here with a gun at our heads/^ It was 
frankly and dramatically illustrated at the public budget hearing of the 
Board of Education when a member of the board said to several hundred 
representatives of organized parents who were protesting against further 
school slashes; “You are in the wrong forum. We are the Board of Edu¬ 
cation, but the Citizens Committee is determining the extent of our ex¬ 
penditures, and you should be presenting your arguments to them,” 

On February 27, 1934, Miss Margaret A. Haley, a well- 
known teacher-leader of Chicago, issued a bulletin to the teachers 
in which she described a conference of teachers with the Board of 
Education of that city. Her bulletin contains this statement: 

But the one hundred and one pages of stenographic report of the meet¬ 
ing show that the board was helpless to do anything, unless and until it 
could get the consent of the bankers and others. 

About October 3,193^1, the teachers of Chicago acting upon a 
suggestion of the Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association petitioned Governor Emmerson to call a special ses¬ 
sion of the 57th General Assembly to enact legislation for the 
protection and relief of the teachers. We quote the following 
from the statement of the reasons for such petition. 

Representatives of the Chicago bankers appeared before the Board of 
Education on July 12,1932, and stated that the banks would not buy the 
board tax warrants unless the board reduced its 1932. tax levy, and further 
Stated that the banks would be guided by the recommendations of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the Citizens’ Committee, Mr. Frederick Sargent and Mr. 
Earnest R. Graham, both of whom were present at the meeting when the 
bankers’ representatives spoke. Mr. Sargent and Mr. Graham had long 
been urging a $15,000,000 cut in the 1932 school tax levy which the 
Board of Education, on March 23, 1932, had certified to the City Coun¬ 
cil, but which on July 12 had not been passed by the City Council. 

On Friday, September 30, 1932, the day that Senate Bill 34. became 
a law, published statements that the mayor had said the banks had again 
refused to purchase warrants appeared in all Chicago afternoon papers. 
One paper said: “ Tred Sargent, as chairman of the committee, tells us we 
must reduce the 1931 tax-levy ordinance before the bankers will buy more 
Tax Anticipation Warrants,’ said the mayor.” 
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It may be of interest to know what estimate a member of the 
Board of Education placed upon the power of this fascist Citi¬ 
zens Committee. The Chicago Principals Club Reporter of 
November 1933 quotes a radio address by Mrs. Helen M. Hef- 
feran, a member of the Chicago Board of Education, in which 
she said: 

With the distress of, its school employees daily becoming more acute, 
there was formed a self-constituted "Citizens* Committee,** rcprescntijig 
the financial interests, and including numerous representatives of leading 
CJiicago banks* This committee under the chairmanship of Fred W, 
Sargent, president of the Northwestern Railway, faced a rare opportunity 
to render a valuable public service in a great emergency. It was soon evi¬ 
dent, however, that of all the taxing bodies concerned in the expenditure 
of public funds the Board of Education was to be singled out for unprec¬ 
edented drastic cuts. The city, the county, the park system, the sanitary 
district, were largely overlooked in tlie committee’s program for retrench¬ 
ment. The Board of Education was forced again and again to slash its 
budget ruthlessly in. response to the committee’s insistent demands. 

But why quote all these evidences of fascism in Illinois when 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Expenditures admits 
It? 

The Saturday Evening Post of January 14,1933, contained a 
long article by Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, and chairman of the Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Expenditures. The title of the article was ^H"he Tax Payer 
Takes Charge,” and a reading of the article makes it perfectly 
clear that by “the taxpayer” he means the small organized group 
of powerful bankers and financial and industrial magnates com¬ 
posing the committee of which he was chairman. In other words, 
it is clear that he meant that his little group voas taking charge of 
affairs in Chicago. His very first statements are as follows; 

Since 193^ Chicago Ihis been steadily achieving a sharp reduc¬ 

tion in the operating costs of its government through the cooperation of 
its various officials with an extralegal body of whicli I am the general 
chairman. This is the Committee on Public Expenditures, composed of 
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one hundred men whose only right to interfere is their love of their city 
and their desperation as taxpayers. 

Please notice that he proclaims that his committee of one 
hundred is an extralegal body but that it is doing things to and 
with the government. Other quotations from the article by Mr, 
Sargent are as follows: 

What is important now is retrenchment, and then more and more re¬ 
trenchment. Wc are questioning the necessity for everything, and any 
intelligent group in that frame of mind soon discovers that first on the list 
of essentials comes police, fire, and health protection in the order named. 

We are measuring with an uncompromising gauge. We know that the 
governments which represent us must live within an income fixed by our 
capacity and willingness to pay . . ^ the taxpayers can be as cohesive, as 
determined, aye, as ruthless in promoting economy as other groups here¬ 
tofore have been in promoting uncontrolled spending. 

The problem as it extends into the future becomes one of enlisting in 
the public service unreachable leadership, . . . men of sufficient stature 
to take charge for the people of the people’s affairs. 

Our committee found its power in the genuine eagerness of most of the 
officials to cooperate, plus the fact that the banks had decided that our 
committec^s judgment could be guided by us. I do not mean that they have 
been disposed to put up any sum we might ask for. Naturally not, since 
they are banks. But they have shown that they positively will not lend 
money for any municipal function which does not have our active support. 
This lias been a powerful lever in dealing with the really small number of 
recalcitrants in public office. 

The business men of Chicago have learned their lesson. We shall not 
again let the mechanism run wild. Since we are keeping our minds strictly 
on the matter of immediate reductions in expenditures we have not yet 
decided how we shall work out the matter of future control. Eventually 
we may have a permanent organization to embrace the general purposes 
of the existing committee. 

Now, if one man at the head of a committee of one hundred 
or fewer proclaims to the world that his committee is in charge 
of certain governmental functions, that they are "unreachable,” 
and that they may permanently "take charge for the people of 
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the people’s affairs,” we have the very essence of fascism. We 
have a perfect antithesis of what another Illinois citizen, who 
was a real statesman, described as "a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

We have called numerous witnesses, and thei r testimony shows 
that in Illinois we have a small, self-appointed, extralegal, irre¬ 
sponsible group of big-business men, with one man as their chief 
spokesman, who are asserting a power of dictation in govern¬ 
mental affairs. They limit the credit and determine the budgets 
of governmental units by their control of the banks. The regular 
chosen public officials arc “dummies” and “puppets” in their 
hands, and such officials use their power destructively “at the 
behest of their bosses.” If this isn’t fascism, it is worse! 

We could call many more responsible witnesses to show the 
growing power of the same type of fascism in State and national 
affairs. But the limits of space forbid. We shall conclude by 
quoting one more paragraph from the editorial in The School 
Reviewy called as our first witness, as follows; 

Educators would not need to be grc.itly concerned over the dictatorship 
in Chicago if circumst<ince9 of the type described were restricted to that 
community. The disturbing fact is that such conditions arc ilhistrativc of 
what is taking place throughout the nation. 



ADAPTATION OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE 
SOCIAL ORDER IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

E. H. SANGUINET 

E, R, Sanguinet took his B.&. and AM, degrees at the University of 
Missouri, and his PIuD, at Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Before entering ufon his studiesy he had varied experience in industry and 
enpneering. Re thus became acquainted with real life. For several years 
he was m schoolwork in the Philippines, His doctor^s dissertation is a 
searching analysis of the home and industrial life of the Filipino people as a 
basis for schoolwork. 

The development of the public-school system in the Philip¬ 
pine Islands probably ranks among the outstanding events in the 
history of modern education. Thirty years ago public education 
for the masses was nonexistent. Today the Filipino people point 
with considerable pride to a system of free, public schools, housed 
in modern school buildings and roughly comparable in pupil 
enrollment and number of teachers to that of New York City, 
The report of the director of education of the Philippine Islands 
for 1931 shows the enrollment to be approximately one and one- 
quarter millions of pupils with a staff of thirty thousand teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators of whom less than three hundred 
are Americans. 

The educational achievements of the Filipinos seem even more 
remarkable if we consider some of the difficulties which have 
been surmounted. 

I. Normal schools had to be established and thirty thousand 
teachers had to be trained in a language that was foreign to 
them. 

a. Twenty-eight hundred modern school buildings had to be 
designed and built to meet subtropical conditions and to house 
one and one-quarter millions of children. In addition, many 
buildings of a temporary nature had to be constructed. 
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3. The problem had to be solved of administering and super¬ 
vising a system of public schools scattered throughout ninety odd 
islands strung out in a line the length of which is approximately 
the distance between. New York and Key West, Florida. Lack of 
good roads and efficient water and land transportation further 
complicated the problem. 

4. The problem of financing the schools was also one of con¬ 
siderable difficulty. Some idea of the enormity of this problem 
can be gained by considering the financial resources of the coun¬ 
try, which reveal the limitations with which school officials were 
confronted. In 1930 the entire national revenue was aj)proxi- 
mately 170,000,000 pesos* of which eighteen per cent was appor¬ 
tioned for school purposes. The per pupil cost of education was, 
therefore, limited to 25.61 pesos. 

Tremendously powerful social forces must have been operat¬ 
ing to make possible even a partial solution of these problems. 
Although it is difficult to isolate and specify just what these 
forces were, there seems to be enough evidence to hazard naming 
two: first, the absolute though blind faith of the masses of the 
people that education is the panacea that would solve prac¬ 
tically all their difficulties, and, second, the pioneer spirit of the 
first group of American teachers—their determination and will¬ 
ingness to sacrifice self-interest for an ideal. 

The powerful belief of the people in the efficiency of educa¬ 
tion may be deduced from the facts that (a) no truant officers 
are needed in the Philippines to enforce attendance laws. Hun¬ 
dreds of children throughout the archipelago have their names 
on the waiting lists for admission to the schools, and are clamor¬ 
ing for an opportunity to learn j (b) that for every thirty pesos 
contributed to education by the government a voluntary con¬ 
tribution of one pes'o is made by the people. In 1930 these volun¬ 
tary gifts amounted to i,i 33,226 pesos. Striking demonstrations 

^ The peso is worth i.50. 
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of the common belief of all classes of people in the worth of 
education may be seen in the efforts of any number of communi¬ 
ties to provide educational facilities for their children. The rich 
citizens donate money, land, equipment, while the poorer people 
furnish work animals and labor. Some go to the mountain 
forests to fell trees and hew timbersj others provide carabaos 
for hauling materials 3 and still others do carpentry and con¬ 
struction work. 

The impetus which the indomitable spirit of the early Ameri¬ 
can teacher gave to the movement towards a national system of 
public education cannot be overestimated. These teachers re¬ 
flected the strong sympathy towards a suppressed subj ect people 
which swept the United States in the period after the Spanish- 
American War. These teachers were of necessity a selected 
group, as only persons of courage and idealistic convictions would 
take the risk of traveling ten thousand miles from their homes 
to live without the comforts and conveniences that were theirs in 
the United States3 to risk the ravages of cholera, dysentery, 
typhoid, and malaria j and to be isolated in a foreign land, the 
language and customs of which they did not understand. 

The first schools were, however, of military rather than of 
civilian origin. For several years after the sovereignty of the 
Philippines had been ceded by Spain the Filipinos continued to 
resist the occupation of the Islands by United States troops. 
Whereas it may be true that military expediency rather than 
educational aims was responsible for the establishment of these 
school?, nevertheless it was the custom of American army offi¬ 
cers to start a school with a soldier-teacher as soon as a town had 
been pacified. 

When peace was declared approximately one thousand Ameri¬ 
can teachers were sent from the United States on the transport 
Thomas and the public-school system of today really had its 
inception. These teachers were sent to stations throughout the 
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various provinces and began to teach without books, equipment, 
or buildings. The writer has listened to many interesting stories 
of how thatched-roofed shelters supported by bamboo poles were 
hastily constructed to form the school building. Rows of bamboo 
poles were used as seats and banana-leaf copy books completed 
the equipment. Blackboards, books, pencils, and paper came 
later. The curriculum was limited to the teaching of English. 
Thus the first aim of education was “To provide a common 
language in place of the numerous native dialects in order to 
permit a broader social intercourse and the development of 
democratic government.” 

In general, the first class(^ consisted of rather juature pupils. 
After a very short time the demand for more schools became so 
insistent that it was necessary to use the Filipino pupils of these 
early classes as teachers in new schools. This was accomplished 
by having classes under the American teachers in the morning 
for the new Filipino teachers who would go to the surrounding 
communities in the afternoon to teach the lesson they had learned 
in the morning. 

After this initial stage of development buildings and equip¬ 
ment generally became available and the curriculum was broad¬ 
ened to include the native art crafts, which included the fabrica¬ 
tion of fiber products, such as hats, mats, etc. Gardening and 
shopwork were also added to the courses of study. 

However, the inclusion of these vocational subjects was not 
received with enthusiasm. There are several reasons why this was 
so. The mores of the country placed the designation of social 
inferiority on those who worked with their hands. So strong was 
this stigma against manual labor that in the early days the chil¬ 
dren of the upper social classes would not dare stoop to carrying 
their books to school. Servants followed the children to and 
from school carrying the necessary school supplies and books. 
The preference for academic learning over vocational education 
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was also due to the fact that with the promise of self-government 
by the United States many white-collar positions such as provin¬ 
cial ofEcials, clerks, bookkeepers, teachers, and other profes¬ 
sional and semi-professional occupations were available as fast as 
the necessary Filipino personnel could be trained. Then, too, a 
rather strict authoritarian philosophy prevailed so that with 
governmental positions came power and prestige. It is only 
natural under these conditions that the younger generation 
should turn away from a type of education which held forth 
promise of long hours of work in the rice paddy with the attend¬ 
ant wallowing to the knees in water and muck, or the low wage 
of other types of manual work with its concomitant low social 
rating. 

The vocational work in the elementary grades has undergone 
two rather distinct alterations. The original school population 
was composed of mature persons, the vocational subjects were 
on the adult level and the products were designed for commer¬ 
cial purposes. As their schools expanded and younger children 
came into the schools it became necessary, because of their imma¬ 
turity, to shift the vocational work to higher grades. Later a 
gradual change in the philosophy of education manifested itself 
in a change of emphasis from the finished product to the educa¬ 
tional effects upon the individual pupil. That is, the all-round 
growth of the individual in relation to his environment has 
superseded the aim of producing a marketable product. 

From the beginning the number of pupils increased very 
rapidly, classes became so large as to become almost unwieldy 
with the result that teaching procedures and course-of-study 
outlines tended to become formal and rigid. This drift towards 
regimentation was also augmented by the fact that normal 
schools were compelled to turn out teachers at such a rate of 
speed that it was impossible to train them thoroughly in back¬ 
ground content and methods, and at the same time to inculcate 
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a sound working philosophy of education. In recent years teach¬ 
ers and supervisors have been struggling diligently to individual¬ 
ize instruction, and considerable progress has been made, par¬ 
ticularly in the primary grades. Other factors that are assisting 
in the solution of this problem arc increased efficiency in normal 
training and a tendency to abandon a strictly departmentalized 
subject curriculum for a more integrated curriculum of the unit- 
o£-work type. 

The second decade after the establishment of the American 
type of school may be said to be the era of secondary education. 
Elementary-school graduates became numerous and a high 
school was finally established in the capital of each of the forty- 
eight provinces. The curriculum of these high schools was uni¬ 
form and strictly academic in nature, and was patterned after 
the traditional college-preparatory curriculum in the United 
States. 

Some agricultural secondary schools and some trade schools 
(limited almost entirely to furniture making) were established. 
These vocational schools struggled for existence while the aca¬ 
demic high schools were overcrowded. In 1931 four out of every 
five students in secondary schools were pursuing either the 
college-entrance or the normal curriculum. 

For many years the academic high schools performed a needed 
function in giving basic training for white-collar occupations. 
However, during the last ten years Filipinos have replaced 
Americans in practically all government positions, in the profes¬ 
sions, and in many commercial positions. Recently it has become 
increasingly evident that the saturation point for the placement 
of graduates of academic secondary schools was being approached, 
and the bureau of education has this year authorized the estab¬ 
lishment of a new type of curriculum for the academic high 
school which permits a wide substitution of commercial and 
vocational work for the usual collcge-cntrance subjects. One 
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very strong factor in hastening the change from the purely aca¬ 
demic curriculum of the majority of the present high shools is 
the growing realization among Filipinos that with the coming 
of political independence which has been authorized by the 
Congress of the United States, economic independence must also 
be accomplished. Crucial financial, commercial, and industrial 
problems must be met when free trade with the United States 
is abolished and Philippine goods must compete for markets in 
the United States on the same basis as other foreign nations 
which are better prepared for the struggle. 

Today, the problems of administrative control, of housing 
the pupils, and of securing trained teaching personnel are well 
on the way towards a solution. The careful selection of materials 
of instruction which are indigenous to the culture of the Philip¬ 
pines rather than to that of the United States, and a restatement 
of the educational philosophy of the public schools seem to be 
the most pressing and pertinent problems of the immediate 
future. 



SURVIVING SCHOOLS 

E. L, MORGAN 

E, L. Morgan is director of training for public welfare at the University 
of Missouri, Professor Morgan was ashed to wiite as the representatroe 
of the extensive rural seeiiotss of this country. 

One of the most disconcerting aspects of the present emer¬ 
gency Is the number of public schools that have found it neces¬ 
sary to readjust radically their normal program by eliminating 
certain subject matter, by reducing salaries of teachers, and by 
making other economies equally drastic or by a complete closing 
of the school system. 

In sharp contrast to this are two types of community situations 
in which the school carries on its normal program with some 
economies which, however, are not sufficient to impair its effect¬ 
iveness: first, the community which votes the legal limit in 
school levy, thus requiring its taxable wealth to carry the neces¬ 
sary load to maintain a good school} second, the community 
limited in capital resources which not only votes the legal levy 
limit but which employs extralegal means to supplement school 
funds in order that the program may be carried on. 

During the past two months it has been our privilege to 
inquire of a rather large number of widely scattered village and 
rural-school teachers and board chairmen as to the means they 
have employed to keep going in the midst of most unusual finan¬ 
cial circumstances, Outstanding in all the replies was the state¬ 
ment that “Our community is sold on the school program to the 
extent that the people do what is necessary to provide the funds,” 
either through voting the levy limit or by the use of many sorts 
of money-raising devices recognized as being permissible in the 
emergency only. As we read the replies we were reminded of 
that old adage “We want what is made to appear the desirable 
known and we usually pay for what we want.” The data clearly 
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show that these schools have been community service institu¬ 
tions for some years and that it is the normal program the people 
have defended rather than a trumped-up emergency one. 

The following is a composite statement of those aspects of the 
regular school program or policies which were said by those 
reporting to have been responsible for community support when 
the emergency came and put the people to the real test of 
wJiether they would continue to maintain their school. Their 
persistent recurrence either in full number or in groups rather 
suggests that they may represent the philosophy of education 
held by those responsible for the affairs of the school system in 
these small localities and thus for them comprise a category of 
what a community has a right to expect of a school in return for 
its loyalty as expressed through financial investment. They are 
stated in terms of what the school program provided for the 
community. 

It was recognized that a very large portion of the pupils will 
put in their lives in the home community or in one very similar. 
Hence the curriculum was planned to meet the probable life 
needs of this large majority rather than for the small minority 
who might enter college. The fundamentals were well taught. 
There was an adjustment of the individual child to his social 
environment together with a constructive interpretation of small¬ 
town and farm life at its best rather than at its worst. Vocational 
education was developed as fully as was practicable with guid¬ 
ance related to the child’s limitations. A new responsibility was 
assumed in moral education and a recognition that this must come 
out of the life the child lives through his choices and his activities. 

The school gave its teachers to leadership in existing com¬ 
munity functions as far as they were capable. Teachers became a 
part of the life of the community and frequently made them¬ 
selves indispensable in the thinking of the people. Frequently 
with the teacher’s leadership there developed potential local 
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leaders who evcatually assumed responsibilities while the 
teacher gave direction to another enterprise. 

The school building was planned for and made fully available 
to community uses. It was recognized that the only way for a 
school to become a community center is for it to become the cen¬ 
ter of the affairs of the community as far as this lies within its 
scope without impinging upon the province of other community 
institutions. The best adapted room was equipped for meetings, 
with lights and some movable chairs for adults. A stove and some 
serving equipment was provided which made hot lunches pos¬ 
sible for pupils and social meetings for adults. Provision was 
made for a community library, operated in codperation with 
the State Library Association and the State university library. 
Reasonable equipment was provided for dramatics and the 
revival of many of the group recreational events of a generation 
past. The school grounds served the out-of-doors recreational 
needs of the community including baseball in the summer. The 
school equipment was thus turned to the all-year-roujid play 
and recreational needs of the community. 

It gave encouragement and, if necessary, leadership to iieedcd 
community movements such as the Parent-Teacher Association, 
4-H Club work, the Red Cross, scouting, public health, agri¬ 
cultural and home-economics extension. Some of these became 
a part of extracurricular activities of the school while others 
were given leadership in their beginning and later turned over 
to local leadership. 

Outstanding among these schools was the manner in which 
they were recognizing both the opportunity and the I'esponsi- 
bility for the emergency education of adults. They might be said 
to be living out Thorndike’s “Learning from .Six to Sixty.” 
The Federal plan of adult education was receiving cobpci'iition 
both in continuation and vocational classes as well as in the begin¬ 
nings of retraining for the unadjusted man and woman. A num- 
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ber of schools have employed new staffs for this work. They 
appear to agree with Germane that ‘^The school should help the 
parents interpret their home and community problems in order 
that they, in turn, may help the teacher with her school 
problems.” 

Village and country life is interpreted both to youth and to 
adults at its best. Without overlooking Its limitations it Is por¬ 
trayed In dignity as asuperior culture. This is interpreted through 
volumes in the library on village and farm life set in the prob¬ 
lems of today, through home-talent plays, and through a recog¬ 
nition of such agrarian seasonal occasions as “May Day,” “the 
planting moon,” and “the harvest moon.” These and others are 
made special occasions in which the school' Is the agency for the 
observance of occasions very deep-seated in the culture of village 
and farm people, A number of similar events were said to have 
been planned with a view to developing a spirit of closer coopera¬ 
tion between village and farm people. These were promoted par¬ 
ticularly by consolidated school systems. 

The school, recognizing that its status will be determined by 
the future of the community, kept before the people the need 
for long-term planning in those things which represent its major 
interests. One school-board chairman said, “we get speakers who 
will lead the community to see the need of looking far ahead in 
everything it does,” Obviously the school cannot give technical 
leadership in such community planning but it can keep the atten¬ 
tion of the community directed that way. Most any community 
can get help for such a program from various private agencies as 
well as from its State organizations, boards, and institutions in¬ 
cluding its State university and its State department of education. 
In all of this the local editor is a most worthy ally. 

Constructive consideration Is given to the unfortunate and 
underprivileged of the community. In the school system this is 
arranged for through the opportunity room or some modifica- 
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tion of that plan. This takes the teacher into the homes of unad¬ 
justed pupils and gives the opportunity for council and guidance 
in situations which may become acute. Through information 
carried to the school, the teacher learns of need or distress in the 
community and arranges for care as far as the facilities of the 
community provide. Many teachers arc now serving on emer¬ 
gency relief C9mmittecs or directly aiding in airrying out the 
work to be done. In this they become modified social workers. 

Prominence is given to local leadership in all possible school 
events. Whenever feasible a member of the school board or 
other local person presides at all functions. TJie people are made 
to understand that the school is their institution to conduct and 
that the employed personnel arc their public servants. 

The foregoing is gleaned from reports of schools that are 
being conducted under financial conditions which might other¬ 
wise have meant relative failure. It presents a picture of the 
school which recognizes its task as being that of a community- 
service institution doing those things the community wants done 
and is willing to pay for. Obviously good organization and admin¬ 
istration are essential but not ends in themselves. A recent study 
of school-bond elections showed that such issues succeeded in 
communities where the school served the needs of the people 
and failed where it did not. Another study made of unemployed 
teachers shows a marked tendency by communities to retain 
those teachers who are community minded and to release those 
who are not. 

It is understood that the logical import of the conclusions of 
the study here presented may run counter to the educational 
philosophy of many. They are presented with a full knowledge 
of certain implications which may be incompatible with some of 
our present standards and procedures. A plan involving these 
services implies new tasks for the teacher. Community responsi¬ 
bilities may need to be a part of the teachers* weekly time 
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schedule. It may necessitate additional personnel both in the 
local system and in the administrative office of the county super¬ 
intendent in order that supervision may be given such activities 
as adult education including vocational retraining. It will also 
involve a larger budget which it is believed the people will pro¬ 
vide in view of the larger service rendered. An increased budget 
will necessitate a further extension of the equalized school-fund 
principle which provides,for the taxing of wealth where it is to 
educate children where they are. 

Such a system will require rather radical changes in teacher 
training to render the teacher competent to exercise community 
leadership, which implies a working knowledge of sociology and 
psychology applied to local social situations in which adults and 
not children are the determinants. It has been reported that 
among teachers who lose their jobs four per cent are due to a 
lack of knowledge of technical subject matter, while ninety per 
cent are due to an inability to get along harmoniously with 
people. 

Such a program would necessitate an entire restatement of the 
goals of public education. It would also involve a new standard 
of measurement for the school system in which new categories 
would be given a rather prominent place. Likewise the rating of 
teachers would be upon a somewhat difFerent basis in which local 
social participation and leadership would be prominent. In this 
the autocratic school executive of the present day would probably 
rank rather low. 

In considering the results of this study, the experience of 
peoples culturally older than we shed a luminous ray. From 
various corners of the earth, culminating in the folk schools of 
Denmark, we see the efforts of peoples to meet change with 
change which appears to represent our logical next step in the 
conduct of public education. 



SCHOOL COSTS AND SCHOOL SERVICE 

JUNIUS h. MERIAM 

/. L, Mericm « sufflemmt'mg /m vjell-hiotun experiment at the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri by (/{reeling two schools in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
with emphasis upon a curriculum in terms of home life and community 
avoirs. 

Three billions! These are dollars expended upon education 
in one year. 

Six billionsl These are dollars devoted to building construc¬ 
tion in one year. 

Twelve billions! Dollars in passenger automobiles spent in 
one year. 

Three hundred billions! The value of all tangible property 
in 1930. 

Fifteen hundred billions! Value of human resources in the 
United States in 1930.^ 

Even the first and smallest of these values is so far beyond the 
comprehension of school people—and many others—as to really 
mean litde, almost nothing in the problem of school mainte¬ 
nance. Nothing? Perhaps yet worse! Money is the root of all 
evil, the Scriptures have long declared. The pvtblication of these 
almost incomprehensible amounts of money may have “turned 
the heads” of those who are concerned with education and school 
welfare. Four times as much money spent in one year upon 
passenger automobiles as upon the whole of our educational pro¬ 
gram seems to justify the complaint that a larger share of the 
eighty billions’ income for one year be devoted to teachers’ sal¬ 
aries, to materials of instruction, to school buildings. 

School costs—in terms of dollars! It docs cost dollars to con¬ 
duct our schools. No one would seriously question this. Increase 
the schools’ efficiency (whatever that may mean) and the costs 

'These approximation figures are taken from the Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association for November 19321 
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are increased, not necessarily proportionately, but at least very 
considerably. And the efficiency of our schools has increased 
greatly in recent decades, it is confidently claimed. Commercial 
prosperity prior to 1929 and financial depression since that date 
have severally and jointly contributed to center much attention 
upon the costs of our public schools. The title of this article 
implies a consideration of service in connection with or in contrast 
to costs. The reader will see the relationship better if he reviews 
briefly the emphasis given to costs, as represented by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 

The Research Bulletin for January and March 1924 deals 
with “Current Facts on City School Costs.” In the foreword. 
Secretary Crabtree says: 

The effect of the general desire for tax reduction and of the movement 
to reduce school costs, led by interests and agencies opposed to the extension 
of public school privileges, cannot be predicted. It is certain, however, that 
unless the public is informed and aroused the schools will receive a setback. 
The economic and political situation gives encouragement to the opposi¬ 
tion. . , . Everythingdependson adequatelyinformingthepublic. . . . 

To inform the public is the purpose of this Bulletin. 

The increase in school costs seems to call for explanation. 
And adequate explanation is justification. The lay public is 
responsible for increase in population and indeed the proportion¬ 
ately greater increase in school attendance is due to change in 
industrial conditions more than to inducements by the school. 
The responsible public must, therefore, pay the bills. 

A year later (May 1925) the Research Bulletin presents 
another study, “Taking Stock of the Schools.” Again in the 
foreword. Secretary Crabtree speaks: . there are those 

who say we cannot afford to have better schools. They are wrong. 
In this Bulletin facts are presented that cannot be denied.” The 
central question in this study is: “Are the schools costing too 
much? ” An emphatic “No” is the answer, based upon a compari- 
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son with other expenditures. For example, more was spent for 
cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco in than for education. The 
amount spent for soft drinks, ice cream, chewing gum, and candy 
is slightly less than that for education. Therefore (for ^‘figures 
do not lie, . . , .”) it is contended that our schools do not cost 
too much. 

But a second contention is made in answering the question: 
“Are the schools getting results?” Representative answers arc 
the following: “Education is our most valuable form of capital.” 
“Educated customers make for good business.” “Ability to read 
with ease is essential to modern advertising methods.” . 

Earning power increases with education.” Figures arc given to 
show that “the child that stays out of school to earn less than 
$9.0i a day is losing money, not making money.” These pages 
present results of education in terms of financial gains to the indi¬ 
vidual. 

In less than another year (January and March 1926) the 
Research Balleiin reports a study on “The Ability of the States 
to Support Education.” This is essentially a statistical comparison 
of the economic resources of the forty-eight States. The conclu¬ 
sion is reached: “ . . . . certain sections will .... provide 
school facilities distinctly inferior to those found in other sections, 
At least this will be true in so far as financial support determines 
the character of school facilities.” 

A series of two Bulleiinsy November 1926 and January 1927, 
include studies of “Major Issues in School Finance.” The em¬ 
phasis is again upon costs for the support of schools, but the con¬ 
clusion is reached that the nation’s resources are ample whatever 
be the costs. 

The Research Bulletin for September 1927 is entitled, “The 
Advance of the American School System.” The nature of this 
“advance” is indicated in the titles of the sections: lengthening 
and enriching lifej providing adequate school plants j school 
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attendance} teacher compensation} a living curriculum} becom¬ 
ing a nation of eighth gradersj adequate school support. Except 
for the fifth one, these evidences of progress are essentially 
school centered in which costs are a large consideration. Number 
five is largely a table (after Cubberley) showing the changes in 
our elementary-school subjects from 1775 to 1900. 

The following year (November 1928), “Can the Nation Af¬ 
ford to Educate Its Children^’ is the title of a Research Bulletin. 
Another Bulletin followed two months later (January 1929) 
with a supplement: “Can the States afford to Educate Their 
Children?’^ Wealth, income, and school support are the central 
topics in each Bulletin. In the foreword is the statement: “In 
nearly all of the States the legislature faces the problem of secur¬ 
ing funds for public schools.” Again school costs! 

“Investing in Public Education” is the title for the Bulletin 
appearing in September i 930 ' Secretary Crabtree continues his 
foreword: “The taxpayer’s contact with the school is not close. 
.... His understanding of the school is too often based on the 
reports of children or the misrepresentation of a self-seeking 
politician.The school can rise above them (misunder¬ 

standings) by making known its purposes and accomplishments.” 
Director of Research Norton continues to exhibit through figures 
and charts the ability of the public to pay for its schools. 

In March and May 1930 two Bulletins present “A Self-sur¬ 
vey Plan for State School Systems,” “. . . . in response to many 
requests received by the research division for a method of eval¬ 
uating State school systems.” It is not now surprising that the sur¬ 
vey outlined is largely directed to administrative aspects involv¬ 
ing school costs. 

The Bulletin for May 1932 deals with “Estimating State 
School Efficiency.” “Five factors related to efficiency” are: pro¬ 
portion of children reached} holding power of the schools} qual- 
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ity of teaching provided} material school environment} per cent 
of literacy. Again school costs are prominent. 

Further bulletins of this character are: '‘Facts on School 
Costs” (November 1932)5 "Salaries in City School Systems” 
(March 1933) j “Constructive Economy in Education” (Sep¬ 
tember 1933)5 “Current Conditions in the Nation’s Schools 
(November 1933); “Five Ycarsof State School Revenue Legis¬ 
lation” (January 1934). 

Attention has been called to only this one series of educational 
publications. The emphasis upon school costs in this series alone 
is very considerable. And equal is the emphasis upon the ability 
of the public to meet these costs. 

Good things usually cost money-—or effort, American educa¬ 
tion is generally regarded as good. Figures show that it is expen¬ 
sive : three billion dollars. What are the effects of the publication 
of the costs of education in these Bulletins during the past ten 
years? The general public is probably blissfully ignorant of these 
Research Bulletins. But this same public obviously discovers 
through indirect means that small property owners and large 
corporations are paying these costs. Then comes their reaction, 
expressed through school boards and State legislatures. The 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education was appointed 
by the National Education Association in February 1933 “to in¬ 
quire into the difficulties, financial and otherwise, which the 
schools were encountering, and to take action aimed to end these 
difficulties.” Circulars, mimeographed and printed, are rather 
widely scattered, broadcasting an appeal Save Our Schools. 
Money is needed to keep schools from closing. Money Is needed 
to retain teachers and provide materials for instruction. A report 
on “Education in the Drought States,” issued in October 1934, 
presents a map showing this emergency appeal coming from 
Michigan, in the East to Oregon and California in the West. 

One of the means of appeal is the presentation of figures, as 
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In the bulletins referred to above, to show that the general public 
has resources sufficient to meet these high costs. But this is not 
adequately convincing to secure a return of needed funds. A 
second medns is to make claims in educational publications that 
the modern school gives adequate attention to character develop¬ 
ment and adequate preparation for life. Statements of schoolmen 
are not always convincing to laymen and funds wanted for the 
schools are not supplied. 

The emergency in education is indeed serious. The way out is 
by no means simple. Many suggestions are needed which to¬ 
gether may bring relief, more permanent than temporary. The 
title of this article and that of this issue of The Journal are sug¬ 
gestive of a point of view scarcely advocated. 

On Sunday, December 3,1933, over the National Broadcast¬ 
ing network the public listened to a dialogue between the presi¬ 
dent of a public-service corporation and a professor of education. 
The topic was; “Public Responsibility for Education.” The dis¬ 
cussion centered upon costs and taxation. Did the two men or 
most of their hearers think of changing the wording of the title 
to one more pertinent, School Responsibility to the Public? A few 
years ago Suzzallo gave to the public a little volume, Our Faith 
in Education. Our public schools from kindergarten through the 
State’s university should be grateful to the public for the con¬ 
fidence placed in the schools and indeed for the generous finan¬ 
cial support. The public has been willing to accept the school¬ 
man’s statement as to the value of an education But in recent years 
there is developing an earnest skepticism—a veritable product of 
the more progressive schools. That skepticism is questioning the 
conventional values of the traditional school. The late “project 
method” and the present “activity program” are mild expres¬ 
sions of school response to. a growing demand for the infusion of 
more of real life into our elementary schools. The experiment, 
initiated by the Progressive Education Association, in which 
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twenty-seven selected high schools are free to conduct their work 
independent of conventional entrance requirements, is another 
expression of the results of frankly questioning traditional school 
practice. Of course, many prominent men in business and indus¬ 
try will continue to call for the good old three ll’s, on the tacit 
assumption that the traditional three-R schooling has been the 
cause of American greatness. One result, by reason of that old 
curriculum or in spite of it, is that the common man is now think¬ 
ing as he never did before, and one direction of his thinking is 
that of life values for schoolwork. Our public schools are essen¬ 
tially an investment. The common man and other thinking men 
will demand before long—^perhaps very soon—that their invest¬ 
ments in schools yield returns in human service far more real than 
the ‘‘general discipline*' of the old school. 

“The development of innate abilities and interests, of high 
standards of taste and appreciation, of social understanding, of 
wholesome social attitudes and habits, the cultivation of a mind at 
once appreciative and critical of the society of which it is part— 
these are fundamentals of education.*’*' Essentially this was 
claimed by the writer as early as 1909,® maintaining that the nor¬ 
mal activities of children are more fundamental in educational 
procedure than are the three R’s. This leads to a very brief state¬ 
ment of the school service referred to in the title of this article. 
How can our public schools render service to the public so that in. 
the emergency in education, as at present, the taxpayers and the 
general public will not allow their benefactor to suffer. 

In a word, the curriculum must be strictly in terms of the life 
activities which we seek to improve, This Is to prevail in both the 
elementary grades and in the high school. The objective must be 

* Imtitutc of Educationiil Research, Division of Field Stodica, Report of the Surney 
of the Schools of Chicago, Illinois (New York; llureau of i'uhlications, Te-iclicrs 
College, Columbia University), i9ja. 

* Proceedirtgt of the National Education Association (Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association), 1909. 
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that of home and community service rather than making ad¬ 
vancement through the hierarchy of a school system. 

During early childhood play life is dominant. Wholesome 
play is generously approved in the home and in the community. 
Those who are responsible for the care of children appreciate the 
service of schools in helping these children in their games and 
their frolic. But beware! Books that have such a title as Two 
Hundred Games that Teach and schools using play to motivate 
the three R’s are misleading the public and doing damage to 
children. Play for wholesome fun should have a large place in 
the curriculum of the early grades. 

The story functions large in the lives of children. Story books, 
if good, are children’s staunchest friends. Most children have too 
few companionable books. Difficulties in learning to read are 
almost nil if children are surrounded by good books with much 
freedom and time to read. Generously equipped story rooms in 
our schools will render real service to home and community. 

Boys and girls delight in being busy with their hands. To make 
things is in harmony with their natures. A great variety of con¬ 
struction work at school develops inclination and ability to render 
real service at home. Shopwork, cooking, sewing, crafts tend to 
develop a good attitude towards industrial activities later. 

Young people need to become better acquainted with the won¬ 
derfully complex environment in which they live: a physical 
environment and a social environment. This calls for study, be¬ 
coming more and more serious as pupils advance from year to 
year. Such studies in school carry over into home life as the con¬ 
ventional “homework” never does. 

Thus, the elementary-school program has four major groups 
of childlike activities intimately related to normal life. If we 
must think in terms of achievements in the conventional subjects, 
there are objective records to support the judgment that in these 
normal activities, if vigorously carried on, the pupils acquire abil- 
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ities to read, write, and cipher even more efficiently than by 
means of the traditional course of study. Further, when these 
pupils become high-school students, they excel those of the con¬ 
ventional schooling. 

This same general program is applicable in the high school. 
The traditional English, algebra, history, etc., are largely pre¬ 
paratory courses for college entrance. Comparatively little of 
such work touches the normal life of youth. These young people 
should be made aware of the larger phases of real life. This may 
ba viewed as consisting of labor and industry on the one hand, and 
leisure and recreation on the other. As a means of enriching and 
improving both, considerable information is needed, in so far as 
it is Strictly relevant. But never knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
It is a comparatively simple problem so to schedule all the cur¬ 
rent high-school subjects as to contribute to these three phases of 
life. For example, vinder the caption of labor and industry may be 
listed shopwork, commercial skills as in stenography, typing, 
bookkeeping, etc., also household arts and the various crafts. 
Under leisure and recreation may be grouped English literature 
(when it is treated as authors intended), ^rcign language if on 
a par with English literature, also, art, music, athletics, etc. In 
real life the third group is absorbed in the other two—that is wc 
acquire information as needed to function in labor and leisure 
activities. But in school we may schedule a group of informa¬ 
tional studies: history, physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. 

To simplify the administration of these three groups, a six- 
hour high-school day may be scheduled in three two-hour 
periods, one period for each group. Experience will effectively 
change the content of these traditional subjects. Their identity 
will be lost in the three major phases of social-industrial life. 

When the elementary and secondary schools reconstruct their 
work so as to contact intimately real life and thus render serv¬ 
ice, the general public will the more generously rally to their 
support. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In ord&r that Ms section of The Journal may he of the greatest possible serwe^ 
its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this defartment titles—and 
^here possible descriplions—of current research projects now in process in educa¬ 
tional sociology and also those projects in kindred fields of interest to educational 
sociology. Correspondence upon proposed projects and methods *o)ill he welcomed, 

RESEARCH AT THE CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 
Tile Christmas meetings of the American Sociological Society/ which 
were devoted to the general topic, “Human Problems of Social Plan¬ 
ning,” gave a large emphasis to research. Thirty or more of the papers 
presented dealt with some aspect of research problems in the social field, 

A number of topics important to research in educational sociology were 
presented by various speakers. One of these was a discussion of the scale 
of occupational status by Mapheus Smith of the University of Kansas. The 
importance of achieving an objective scale for rating occupations lies in 
part in the possible use of occupations as indices of economic levels and cul¬ 
tural backgrounds. By the use of a rating or ranking method Smith was 
able to identify an average numerical rating with each occupation. A study 
of 600 occupations by this method translated into units on a 100 scale 
made possible their representation upon a two-dimensional chart and pre¬ 
sented a somewhat skewed curve of distribution, which had a close cor¬ 
respondence with the judgments of college students as to the relative status 
of these occupations. 

Several papers were devoted to research dealing with relief workers. 
These researches raised questions as to the employability of these workers 
and the contribution that education needs to make, both from the stand¬ 
point of better equipment of the population for vocational adjustment and 
of reeducation of persons now unemployable, 

A number of the papers at the meetings dealt with the problems of social 
planning and raised the question of the relation of education to social plan¬ 
ning. In almost every instance education was pointed out as having an 
important function to perform in the preparation for and direction of social 
planning. Research into the contribution that education should make to 
social planning appears to be an important undertaking in the light of these 
presentations. 

Several papers were devoted to the topic “Social Statistics in the Federal 
^ Held at the Hotel MorxisoJi, Chicago, Illinois, December 26 to 29, 1934- 1 
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Emergency Relief Atlministration Research Program*^* These presenta¬ 
tions are of interest to educational sociology because of the wide use of 
relief workers in educational research. The statistical projects of the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief Administration which arc carried out by State and 
local work-relief programs were reviewed by Frederic S. Stephan, a soci¬ 
ologist wlio is coordinator of sutistical projects at Wasliington and who 
furnishes advice on technical problems, suggests improvements in proce¬ 
dure, and coordinates projects to prevent overlapping, duplication, and 
conflicts. A tabulation of the first 500 projects reviewed favorably revealed 


the following distribution: 

comprehensive planning and social surveys , ♦ , . 34 

governmental organizations and taxation . . . . 55 

education and schools. 42 

social welfare and relief.44 

health and sanitation. 49 

population.42 

occupation, employment, unemployment . . , . , 32 

culture » . » . . 32 

prices, business, industry.« * * * 3S 

mortgages, real property, and land utilization . , . 67 

traffic t t .. 4 49 

historical research and records » , . . » . . * 29 


Of particular interest to educational sociologists were the critical anal¬ 
yses of the reports of the Commission on Social Studies of tl^e American 
Historical Association.^ These papers were presented in the section on edu¬ 
cational sociology, as were also papers dealing with research into the soci¬ 
ology of college life, 

Another group of papers of interest to educational sociology dealt with 
the methodology of family research. Mildred Parten of Yale University 
discussed certain methodological problems of family research arising out 
of the fact that the unit of investigation is the group rather than the indi¬ 
vidual—such as the needs for more clear-cut clefinitionSj development of 
base material for comparative purposes, more adequate techniques for sur- 

* Papers presented at the Christmas meetings of the American Sociological Society 
will be published in the annual volume of the proceedings of the society and in the 
^inerfcan Journal 0/ Sociology^ the oilic'ul organ of the Bocieiy. In addition to the 
/f men can Journal of Sociology the Society recognizes the three following publica¬ 
tions: Social Forcesy Sociology and Social Research^ nnd 'I'm: Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Sociology, Some of the p,'iper9 presented at the meeting will appear in these 
periodicals. 
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Research Projects and Methods 

veying the general family population, and techniques for obtaining norms 
of family behavior patterns, Carl C. Zimmerman of Harvard University 
discussed significant types of family research. His paper presented and criti¬ 
cized the hypotheses used in family research and set forth the reasons of 
the speaker for believing that these hypotheses are based on presuppositions 
of linear progress, upon inadequate historical knowledge, upon fantastic 
evolutionary ideas concerning social organization, upon wish fulfiUment, 
and upon forms of social thinking which appeared to be illogical. He then 
presented a series of strict hypotheses for family research which he believed 
would meet these objections. 

John Dollard of Yak University presented a paper which was a state¬ 
ment of point of view in the field of family research. His ideas should be 
helpful m orienting research activities. He stated that the most needed 
point of view does not fall within the field of family research at all, but is 
rather one in the total field of social science; it calls for a clear, coherent 
system of concepts which identify the object of study and permit isolation 
of important problems for further study. 

An important paper dealing with the continuity of research in relation to 
social planning was presented by Neva R. DeardorfF of the Research De¬ 
partment of the New York City Welfare Council, Dr. Deardorff pointed 
out that ^kontinuity in planning has little chance without continuity of 
purposive attitudes in the social body to exercise control within given fields 
of activityShe stated as the ideal for a good research program attached 
to a planning body a twofold goal: first, to seek to establish findings in 
such a way that they will rest on genuine, scientific foundations, and, 
second, that they will also be specifically related to the same work and 
purpose to which the planning body is dedicated. The importance of con¬ 
tinuing research to be carried on concurrently with continuing planning 
is well emphasized. The speaker stated that “a network of relationship 
should keep social research centers in close contact with one another for 
cooperative enterprises, for developing continuity of interest, and for relat¬ 
ing otherwise isolated and departed projects.’’ It is interesting to note in 
this connection that repeated proposals for the establishment of a research 
clearing house on a voluntary basis of conference and consultation has 
never been favorably received by the agencies of research (including the 
welfare couficil) working in the New York area. 

Several papers of especial interest to educational sociology dealt with the 
general topic of the application of research to college teaching and coun- 
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seling^The use of research materials in the teaching of courses on marriage 
and tlic family was discussed by Mildred C. Thu row of the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Detroit, Her paper presented three ways in which re¬ 
search material had been used in undergraduate college courses on the 
family and marriage: first, the use o£ formal research studies as content 
material} second, the use of ease studies} and, third, the use of student 
research projects* 

Mary S* Fisher of Sarah Lawrence College discussed possible research 
projects for sociologists as viewed from the field of child development. 
Another topic of particular interest in educational sociology discussed 
in several papers was the technique for prediction in criminology. The so- 
called actuarial method already familiar to the business world has been 
applied to the problems of classification of prisoners within institutions and 
the prediction of violation of parole. This research method has real inter¬ 
est in its possible application to the prcdictioii of truancy, delinquency, and 
other school behaviors. By its application there is a possibility that the poten¬ 
tial truant and delinquent, as well as the potentially successful child, could 
be determined in advance, a procedure tluit would make possible the 
application of preventive methods to forestall undesirable outcomes for the 
school child* 

A final paper of interest in the field of educational sociology was that 
presented by Stewart G. Cole of the Crozer Theological Seminary, which 
dealt with recreational facilities iti Delaware County, Pennsylvania^ 

This study has been published under the tide: Leisure in Our Time: A 
Purvey of Recreational OfforlunUiesmDelatvarc County^ Pcnnsylvantay 
1934 .^ It was made under the joint auspices of the Delaware County Park 
Board and the Delaware County Welfare Council, The purpose of the 
investigation was to acquaint the community with resources available for 
indoor and outdoor recreational programming and to furnish a reliable 
basis for projecting a more adequate program for leisure time. 

An appeal to the CWA for help was rewarded to the extent of $3,500. 
The staff of fact-finders included engineers, statisticians, arcJiitects, teach¬ 
ers, and lawyers from the ranks of the unemployed. They did a rather 
thorough piece of work. The battery of questionnaires and the appraisal 
schedule which was used to interpret the g,withered data were made avail¬ 
able by the National Recreation Association. After the matcrixal had been 
gathered and base map, spot maps> and charts were finished, Professor 

”Prospect Park, Pa.i Harold G, Smith, 1934. The above statement liaa been provided 
through the couctesy of Stewart G, Cole. 
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Stewart G. Cole was commissioned to make an analysis of the findings and 
to offer an interpretation. This, together with the charts and maps, has 
been published in the monograph. 

The most significant part of the study is the master chart which pre¬ 
sumes to offer a birdVeye view of the present situation with reference to 
recreational facilities and programing in Delaware County in terms of 
each of the forty-six boroughs. The patterns of this chart together with the 
appraisal schedule and the thirteen proposals for further programing 
merit close study. They represent a method of community study and social 
programing. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

Survey of Contemporary Sociology, edited by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934, 755 
pages. 

This survey of contemporary sociology is unique in that it presents facts 
of current sociology from the newspaper with the assumption that the 
complex group relationships of human beings constitute the subject matter 
of sociology. The author assumes, further, that since the newspaper 
records all the important facts of human relationships in the course of the 
year, the entire aggregate of the news is of sociological significance. With 
these assumptions the author proceeds to assemble the news of the year 
under such headings as '^TJie People/^ ^'The Family/^ ''Social Control,” 
and so forth. The significance of the book, therefore, does not lie in the 
newness of the facts because every sociologist and educator will be familiar 
with them but rather in the organization and interpretation of the news of 
the year. The extreme care and the logical exactness with which the 
editor has assembled and interpreted the news makes this yearbook 
intensely fascinating and of extreme value to the educator and student of 
sociology. 

An Introduction to Educational Sociologyy by Ross L. Finney 
and Leslie D. Zeleny. New York: D, C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1934 , 332 pages. 

The increasing literature, both of books and periodical discussions, 
relating to sociology in its application not only to education in general, 
and the school in particular, but also to the work of the classroom teacher, 
indicates the growing recognition of education and teaching as a socfologi- 
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cal function* This emphasis though somewhat belated Is distinctly encour¬ 
aging and will inevitably lead to a thoroughgoing reconsideration ot 
school administration, supervision, and instruction in line with the needs 
of modern living. The book under review emphasizes one aspect of socio¬ 
logical interpretation j namely, some sociological insights into problems 
daily confronting teachers and supervisors. The strength of the book lies 
partly in the limitation of its treatment to one aspect of the problem of 
education and partly in the excellence of the treatment of the problems 
included. The enumeration of the main headings, I The Community and 
the Teacher, II Social Interaction in the Classroom, III Culture, Social 
Institutions, and Education, IV Social Control in the School, indicate the 
vital importance of this book as a text for normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and schools of education, 

American Social Problemsy by Walter G. Beach and Edward 
E. Walker, Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 

^934; 391 pages* 

The purpose of this volume, as stated by the authors, is to stimulate tlie 
interest of young students in their own social world not only by isolated 
parts about particular problems but also by becoming clearly conscious 
of the underlying unity in social life. This purpose is well fulfilled. The 
book itself demonstrates this unity, the language is nontechnical, and the 
factual data is presented in such a way as to stimulate thought. The prob¬ 
lems discussed include: culture, population, rural and urban groups, the 
American family, etc. 

Fascism and Social Revoluliotpy by R. Palme Dutt. New York: 
International Publishers, 1934, 296 pages. 

UntE a tew years ago fascism has been frequently referred to as a buga¬ 
boo of communist propaganda. Today it can no longer be disposed of so 
lightly. It IS an established fact today in Italy, Germany, Austria, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and in a number of other European countries. In Fascism and 
Social Revolution j R. Palme Dutt, editor of the British Labor Monthly ^ 
analyzes the principles and practices of fascism in all countries where it 
has come to power. This analysis leads him to the inevitable conclusion 
that the basic causes of fascism arc present as well in all other countries 
of western Europe and America—fascism being essentially the result 
of the inner conflicts and contradictions of modern capitalism. Fascism, 
however, does not value any of these contradictions, Only a complete 
revolutionary change in the control and ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction by the working class can solve the irreconcilable contradictions 
of capitalist society. 
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EDITORIAL 

Education in this country during the last fifteen years has been 
drawing closer to the life problems that face the students in our 
schools and colleges. The rapid increase of courses on the family 
and the practical character of this instruction are the most con¬ 
vincing expressions of this trend. There has long been an 
interest in the philosophic and historical aspects of the family as 
a social institution, but in recent years there has developed a new 
literature dealing with the family as a relationship. Instruction, 
stressing the biological, psychological, and sociological problems 
of family association, is now being given widely in our colleges 
and universities and increasingly in high schools, professional 
schools, and courses for adult education. 

Very recently, colleges, social organizations, and churches have 
begun to offer instruction in preparation for marriage. For the 
tenth time a course discussing all the major problems of marriage 
will be offered this year to the senior men of the college and the 
students of the professional schools at the University of North 
Carolina. The need of preparation for marriage is being more and 
more realized by thoughtful people and courses on marriage 
would be increasing in our college programs even more rapidly 
were it not for the hesitancy of college administrators who see 
clearly that this type of instruction cannot carry out its purposes 
unless it handles frankly problems of marriage experience that in 

Copyright 193 J The Journal of Educ.ational Sociology) Incorporated 
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the past could not have been included in any form of public teach¬ 
ing without violating American mores. The present situation is 
such that there is opportunity to provide a scientific and construc¬ 
tive interpretation of marriage problems, in accord with the mod¬ 
ern way of meeting life, and the need of this instruction is so great 
and youth^s appreciation of it, when it is factual, definite, and 
practical, so sincere that wc have every reason to suppose that 
marriage courses will soon be as well established In our educa¬ 
tional program as are at present courses on the family. 

The authors of the following articles are all actively at work 
in the movement to give youth a more adequate preparation for 
family responsibility, for parenthood, and for marriage. They 
write with a background of experience, All of them are authors 
of books that are much appreciated. Dr. Paul Popenoe, biologist 
and eugenist, is perhaps best known as the organizer of the Insti¬ 
tute of Family Relations, the first family clinic in the United 
States; Miss Sadie J. Swenson has been a pioneer in developing 
instruction on the family in our high schools; Dr. Meyer F, Nim- 
ko£F, in addition to his contribution as a college instructor, directs 
a family clinic service. The Reverend Edgar Schmiedeler is in 
charge of the family-life section of the National Catholic Wel¬ 
fare Conference; Dr. Albert W, Beaven, pastor, and head of the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, is also a former president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Ernest R. Groves 



EDUCATION AND EUGENICS 

PAUL POPENOE 

Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles 

Eugenics rests on two axioms so simple that a child can under¬ 
stand them. If a people is to survive, it must produce in each year, 
or each generation, enough children to take the places of those 
who die during that period. And if it is to avoid deterioration 
which would also prevent survival, it must encourage childbear¬ 
ing from the part of the population that is, in general, fit, rather 
than predominantly from the mentally diseased, the mentally 
deficient, and the physically defective. 

How can education favor these two necessary conditions of 
national existence? 

I, Young people must be educated to choose their mates 
wisely. This involves the building up of right attitudes from 
infancy onward j and it also involves some information concern¬ 
ing heredity. With nearly lo per cent of the whole population 
destined to break down from mental disease at some time during 
life, with about 5 per cent of the population so lacking in abstract 
intelligence that it has an I.Q. of 70 or less, and with wide¬ 
spread physical defects, it is important that accurate knowledge 
concerning the inheritable factors be widespread. This is needed 
both to discourage unwise matings and to prevent overanxiety 
and needless fears. Not later than the junior high school, it 
should be possible to give pupils some sound ideas about heredity, 
incidentally, in connection with many of the courses in the pres¬ 
ent curriculum. 

If such knowledge is to be used, frankness and honesty about 
one’s own family must become somewhat more customary. There 
is a widespread tendency to feel that concealment or misrepresen¬ 
tation of unpleasant facts in one’s ancestry is entirely legitimate. 
Not merely must a more objective attitude be encouraged, but 
ways must be found to make family histories more public. Such 
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a change, running against deep-seated prejudices, will naturally 
be slow. 

Any attennpt to build up sound attitudes on this point should 
certainly take pains to preserve perspective and balance. One 
minor defect must not be allowed to outweigh many valuable 
qualities, either in one’s estimate of one’s self or in evaluating a 
possible mate. 

a. It is useless to educate people for wise choices in mating, 
unless they will have an opportunity to put this ability into prac¬ 
tice. They must therefore be given a chance to make acquaint¬ 
ances; and the high schools (and colleges) must take as much 
pains to see that no student escapes a normal social development, 
as they now take to see that no student escapes a general knowl¬ 
edge of English literature. 

It appears from a number of studies that, in the educated part 
of the population, more marriages result from meetings in school 
and college than from any other one source. And these marriages 
turn out well, for the partners have to a large degree the com¬ 
mon background and outlook on life that makes for success. 
If one does not marry a fellow student, one may marry the 
brother or sister or friend of a fellow student. Beyond this, one’s 
ability to marry at all will depend to some extent on having been 
socialized in high school or college, 

Much could be done by a course in personal relations; or by a 
unit on personal relations in a course on orientation, on family 
relations, or elsewhere. This would discuss such questions as 
these: What is a pleasing personality.? How can it be acquired? 
What is the basis of friendship? It would particularly deal with 
the psychological differences between the sexes—one of the most 
neglected yet most important subjects in education. The girl who 
would be popular must make a study (some know it intuitively) 
of what attracts boys, and must learn that a successful technique 
is built up on a typically feminine basis of allurement, not on a 
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masculine basis of aggressiveness. Boys must get some elementary 
ideas of feminine psychology to correspond. 

But the most important part of this problem is to be solved 
outside the classroom and depends on extracurricular activities. 
Every high-school and college student must be forced to make 
many acquaintances, in an informal way. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that this is now not always the case. A boy may go to 
a coeducational institution for four years without getting better 
acquainted with any girl than to say “Good morning” to her as 
they pass in the hall, if he happens to be seated near her in some 
class, and therefore feels free to take that liberty. A girl may go 
to a coeducational institution for four years, and never have a 
*^date” during the entire time. Such persons are not educated! 
The usual attempt to remedy this situation by promoting social 
affairs often makes matters worse rather than better. Those who 
know they will enjoy themselves are the ones who go; and they 
do not especially need it. Those who particularly need the socia¬ 
lization are likely to stay at home, or, if they go, are allowed to 
spend the evening as wall flowers, and return more convinced 
than ever that they are failures in life, that they cannot be popu¬ 
lar, that no one is interested in them. The next time a social affair 
is given, they too will probably stay at home. It is not rare to find, 
even in high schools where a special effort is made to provide a 
wholesome social life, that not more than SO per cent of the stu¬ 
dents attend the various affairs that are given. 

Space will not allow an adequate discussion of this topic, but 
a few suggestions may be made. One of the best methods of get¬ 
ting the students acquainted is through class excursions and field 
trips. The members of a biology class can get better acquainted 
on a Saturday at the beach than in a dozen class parties and arti¬ 
ficial “mixers”} and, best of all, no one can stay away, yet no one 
goes feeling that he has to go in order to be “done good to.” The 
homeroom lends itself well to this purpose, also, especially if the 
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teacher will detail groups or committees of students, carefully 
selected as to personality and sex, to make investigations and 
reports on various subjects. 

AH sorts of special interest groups—music, art, dramatic, hik¬ 
ing and athletic, collecting, hobby—form a suitable basis for 
social life. They can be made much more effective by the intelli¬ 
gent and unostentatious aid of a senior cabinet or some other sub¬ 
stitute for the “Big Brother” and “Big Sister” movement. If a 
shy freshman girl finds that her acquaintance is cultivated by an 
admired senior, if the latter urges her to join the orchestra or 
the writers’ club, she may respond much more readily than she 
does to even the most persuasive dean of women or official coun¬ 
selor. So far as possible, credit should be given for these group 
activities in order to encourage participation. 

Social affairs in the curriculum are quite feasible. The home- 
economics girls may give a practice tea for the boys j the physical- 
education department may offer a credit course in social dancing, 
with a hand-picked enrollment. Finally, the best school social 
affairs are not the formal ones in the evening, but the informal 
hikes, or dances at lunch or after the last period of the afternoon. 
The advantage here is that every one stays and dances “just as 
they are”} no one goes home and then refrains from coming back 
because she “hasn’t a thing to wear.” 

Once the situation, is recognized, any high school or college 
can, with a little imagination and determination, give every stu¬ 
dent a chance to develop emotionally and socially, quite as much 
as Intellectually. 

3. Students must also be given some definite education for 
successful marriage. This is important eugenically because happy 
couples have more children than do unhappy couples, and those 
who go into the divorce court have few or none, In so far as the 
schools are dealing with good eugenic material, they cannot afford 
to see it wasted by failure in marriage. 
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Moreover, success in marriage is perpetuated from generation 
to generation to a considerable extent, so that the results achieved 
at this point carry over from parents to children. Unhappy mar¬ 
ried persons come from unhappy homes in childhood, at least 
twice as frequently as do happily married persons. Part of this is 
doubtless due to inherent differences of the families in intelli¬ 
gence, emotional stability, and good health; but much of it is 
undoubtedly educational. 

4. Students must be given proper education for vocational 
choice and the attainment of economic competence. This is likely 
to promote (a) earlier marriage and (b) more children per mar¬ 
ried couple. The delay in average age of marriage, resulting from 
a college education, is sometimes one of the most harmful results. 
It is often increased by letting students go into debt for their 
education, so that they have to work for several years to pay off 
these debts before they can consider marriage. This is likely to 
give them a less favorable choice of mate, and also to diminish the 
size of family. After marriage, the number of children is associ¬ 
ated with success in. one’s vocation, and with economic sufficiency. 
Since the high schools and, to an even greater extent, the colleges 
deal with young people who are eugenically superior to the ave¬ 
rage of the population, it is a misfortune to have the marriage and 
birth rates of these young people reduced as a result of the edu¬ 
cation they have received. Eugenically, society should expect 
that these superior young people should be so educated as to have 
higher marriage and birth rates than the average, not lower. 
Whatever can be done to shorten the educational period for the 
most superior, to enable them to become self-supporting, able to 
marry, and to have children, at an earlier age, will he of far- 
reaching importance eugenically. The importance of this aspect 
of higher education has been too often overlooked. 

5. Young people must also be educated for parenthood. This 
makes them more likely to have children, because they are more 
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interested and less fearful; and makes them more likely to raise 
successfully to maturity such children as they do have. In this 
brief paper I shall not attempt to outline the essentials of educa¬ 
tion, either for marriage or for parenthood. They are dealt with 
elsewhere, and 1 am here concerned merely to point out their 
eugenic significance. 

It should be emphasized, however, that this education must 
be started somewhere about the junior-high-school level, if it is 
to reach the bulk of the population. After that, it is too late to 
affect all students, because many of them are dropping ovit, either 
to marry or to take jobs. It will not do to postpone education for 
parenthood to the college level, since most young people do not 
go to college. On the other hand, it will not do to omit the sub¬ 
ject in college, because the college students are a particularly 
selected lot who should be better educated for marriage and par¬ 
enthood than any other part of the population. 

6. Young people should be educated in eugenics as a matter 
of citizenship. They will be called on to support or reject all 
sorts of proposals which will either promote or hinder eugenic 
progress. They must know how to tell the difference and be able 
to make intelligent choices. 

In addition to the axioms stated in the first paragraph of this 
paper, any school child can be given a grasp of the idea of the con¬ 
tinuity of the germ plasm and of heredity, This can begin in the 
elementary grades, through nature study. He should then get 
some simple, general notions about present conditions. 

Educators know, though the general public does not, that the 
population of the United States is no longer increasing at a suffi¬ 
cient rate to reproduce itself. There are actually fewer children 
of kindergarten and primary age in America than there were 
ten years ago, and it is only a matter of a few decades when this 
cessation of growth will reach all age levels. Americans have 
been accustomed to a steadily and rapidly growing population 
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ever since the beginning of the seventeenth century, and it will 
be hard for them to realize that the population is growing smaller 
year by year, instead of larger—^as will soon be the case. When 
this condition is reached, or even approached clearly enough to 
be recognized, there is likely to be some public excitement, and 
a demand either for lessening the restrictions on immigration or 
for promoting population growth by economic and social meas¬ 
ures. It will be of the highest importance that the voters should 
by that time be able to discriminate between a good and a bad 
population policy. If a eugenic program is adopted, the nation 
may be as much strengthened as it would be weakened by the 
kind of measures that would produce quantity at the expense of 
quality. Unfortunately, in a democracy there is always a tendency 
in the latter direction. The future of America depends largely on 
whether in the next generation educators can produce citizens 
who will be eugenically minded. Such teaching will be promoted 
by careful selection of teachers as to normal personality, sound 
ethical and social attitudes 5 and an increase in the number of mar¬ 
ried women and, particularly, married men in the faculties. 

The general facts can be brought to the attention of students 
through a wide range of courses in biology, social science, citizen¬ 
ship, history, psychology, home economics, and the like. Then 
the outlines of a sound eugenic policy of population control, in its 
negative and positive aspects, can be suggested. 

On the negative side the excessive reproduction of the unfit 
can be checked by a number of simple measures. The abolition of 
child labor will remove the economic incentive to childbearing 
in a part of the population that produces children who are, on the 
whole, below par. Raising the minimum age of marriage (which 
in some States is still 12 years for girls and 14 for boys) will keep 
the kind of people who arc uneducated or uneducable from get¬ 
ting a long start in parenthood over the educated classes. Physi¬ 
cal examination before marriage and a few days’ delay after pub- 
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lication of intention to wed will prevent many undesirable mar¬ 
riages. Spread of contraceptive information and materials and 
-wider use of voluntary sterilisation (with a compulsory provi¬ 
sion in the law for use when needed) will prevent the insane and 
feeble-minded, the irresponsible and reckless, the alcoholic and 
the indifferent, the chronic paupers, and those parents who pro¬ 
duce children in order to get their dole increased from multiply¬ 
ing more rapidly than those who are physically healthy, mentally 
sound, and emotionally stable. 

On the positive side the educational measures which 1 have 
been discussing in this paper may well be understood and sup¬ 
ported, and the importance of such social and economic changes 
stressed, as will conserve family life wherever that family life is 
reasonably sound. 



TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN A 
CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


SADIE J. SWENSON 

Technical High School^ Sfringfieldj Massachusetts 

The study in family relationships is a five-credit semester 
course entitled "Euthenics.” It is an elective ofFered at present 
to girls in the senior year in the home-economics department. 
Therefore, the subject matter is greatly influenced by the fact 
that there are other courses in the department that are equally 
fundamental to successful living. Besides the regularly required 
academic subjects andworkin foods,dietetics, home management, 
clothing and art, they have courses in chemistry and applied phy¬ 
sics, physiology, and hygiene. Since they have already had con¬ 
siderable instruction in homemaking, the girls come into the 
euthenics course with a fairly adequate background of the biologi¬ 
cal and economic aspects of family life. Therefore, more time can 
be devoted to the psychological and social aspects of personal and 
family relationships. The age of the pupil is an important factor 
in teaching this subject. Apparently much better results are 
gained with the older girls. They are emotionally more mature 
and they are naturally more vitally interested. 

Since young people are more interested in themselves, and 
rightfully so, we begin our discussion and readings with an 
attempt to analyze personality, the factors in its development, 
and the relation of personality to the gaining of either satisfac¬ 
tion or dissatisfaction in life’s experience at home and in the com¬ 
munity. 

The questions: '‘Why do we believe as we do?” or, “Who am 
/?” immediately launch us into that problem of heredity and 
environment with their attendant results In personality make-up. 
We consider the recognized basic traits of achievement and their 
relation to hereditary tendencies or environmental circumstances. 
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Here we draw upon the pupils’ background of history and liter¬ 
ature for illustrations. This is an attempt to show that success in 
any undertaking is largely dependent upon personality whether 
it is in the making of a livelihood or the making of a home. This 
unit is concluded with three definite exercises. 

I. An individual statement in writing from each pupil show¬ 
ing what the study and discussion has meant to her personally. 

a. A definite program for personal improvement during the 
semester. Individual progress is checked at the end of the 
semester. 

3. A study of some favorite character in history or current life 
looking particularly for these points: (a) What was his early 
home environment? (b) What did he accomplish? (c) What 
were the qualities of personality which contributed to his success 
or which hindered his progress?^ 

It is interesting to note here that Abraham Lincoln is always 
a favorite, but that in last semester’s class of thirty-one, ten wrote 
on the life of Lincoln. The colored girls invariably choose either 
Lincoln or Booker T. Washington for their study. The second 
favorite character is Florence Nightingale. Their selection is in 
no way due to the influence of the teacher. Only a suggestive list 
is presented to them. 

Before we study and discuss some of the psychological and 
sociological problems that grow out of our present environment 
we get a historical background for the modern drama of present- 
day living. Even those pupils who say that they dislike history 
enjoy the study of history in its relation to the family organiza¬ 
tion. They are particularly interested in the manifestations of the 
patriarchal influence in certain present-day families. With an 
appreciation of the fact that increased authority must necessarily 
go with increased responsibility they are much more tolerant of 

'Ernest R, Groves, Edna L. Skinner, and Sadie J. Swenson, The Family ami Its 
Relatiomhifs (Chicago: J, B. Lippincott Company, ipja), p. 18. 
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their parents and others in authority, At this time we take a writ¬ 
ten inventory of the nationality make-up of the pupils. The 
teacher as well as all the pupils are keenly interested in knowing 
who’s who. The “pure bloods” of only one nationality for genera¬ 
tions are rare. Their parents are moat likely to have come from 
rather recent immigration. 

A very definite effort is made to help them appreciate what 
their own individual racial and national cultures may contribute 
to finer American life) to help them recognize and appreciate 
certain characteristics, manners, and customs of their parents. It 
is hoped that they learn not to be ashamed of the veneer of certain 
old-time mannerisms in a new environment but to be proud of 
those sturdy traits of character that have made them succeed in a 
new environment. Current biography and fiction portraying pio¬ 
neer life in America are used for illustrative material. They are 
particularly interested in the immediate foreground of this pic¬ 
ture as provided by their own grandparents and the mode of liv¬ 
ing and thinking before the advent of the machine era that is 
theirs. We as adults still maiwel over the beauty and wonder of 
the scientific and mechanical genii that minister to our health, 
comfort, and entertainment. We who remember Saturday-night 
bathing in the kitchen are continuously grateful for the conveni¬ 
ence and luxury of the modern bath “parlor.” Youth take for 
granted as necessities the convenience of the newest and best 
methods of heating, plumbing, and lighting, not to mention all 
the devices of cooking and cleaning. 

In the study of standards of living on various economic levels, 
it is difficult for them to believe that less than half of the popula¬ 
tion of the United States is decently housed or that one third of 
the families have an income of less than $1,200. A survey was 
made in our own city of about 150,000 inhabitants in which were 
found many homes without bathtubs. The pupils were scanda¬ 
lized and shocked that such a situation existed in their own city. 
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feeble-minded, the epileptic, and those affected with venereal 
disease. Many of them are old enough and experienced enough 
to appreciate the wound that comes with disillusionment 

As the group is usually made up of members both of the Pro¬ 
testant and of the Catholic faith, with an occasional Jewess and a 
few Negroes, the religious and the racial problems always prove 
worth while and illuminating. Sometimes one can fairly feel their 
seething opinions as, for instance, the occasion when a Jewess told 
the class that it is a disgrace for one of her people to marry a Gen¬ 
tile. This provides a wonderful opporunity to smooth out certain 
prejudices and to review briefly the cultural contribution that the 
Jews have made to civilization. 

They consider the tragedy of intermarriage of different races. 
If it concerns the Negro race, we encourage the colored girls to 
express their own point of view freely. So far this has never caused 
an unpleasant experience. The teacher never loses the opportu¬ 
nity to speak of the need for absolute justice in the lawj equal 
opportunity in education, each race according to its own need and 
talents 3 the factors that may lead to better community living, 
segregation, justice, friendliness, and cooperation in all common 
problems. Those factors which contribute to success and happi¬ 
ness in marriage and family life are emphasized. Our aim is to 
build an appreciation of the positive values in human rela¬ 
tionships. 

As one of the aims of the course Is to stimulate an interest in 
reading and to broaden their field of knowledge, we have them 
supplement their daily preparations and frequent references with 
additional work which may take one of several forms. This semes¬ 
ter they had a choice of one of the following activities: 

I. A paper on her family history or a comparison of the life of 
the modern girl with that of her grandmother or great-grand¬ 
mother (covering the decades of about 1860-1900) dealing with 
the differences in household duties, amusements, manners and 
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On a test they were asked to name ten possessions in their fam¬ 
ily that they felt contributed to the standard of living and to star 
those that they could do without and still maintain a satisfactory 
standard. Of course their lists were as varied as the individuals in 
the class. An honor pupil wrote: “ We could dispense with the par¬ 
lor set, some of the electrical appliances, and the heavy overdrap- 
eries” although “silk bedspreads and fancy lace pillows” were on 
her list. Only one girl felt that “the possessions of my family 
which contribute to my standard of living” must include a wide 
variety of reference books, conveniences, well-educated parents, 
automobile, radio, good home environment, as home furnishing, 
etc. She felt that “we could dispense with some conveniences, as 
radio and automobile” because the automobile was not used for 
business purposes. 

The importance of true values and proper relationship cannot 
be overemphasized. For how arc young people ever going to 
marry and live happily and satisfactorily if they do not learn to 
distinguish between essentials and nonessentials in life and do not 
confuse material superficialities with those more elusive factors 
that makeup sexual and spiritual harmony in married life? Their 
aspirations and feelings are more reliable than their knowledge 
and information. 

As one would expect the subject of marriage is discussed with 
a good deal of animation. This is the one subject on which most 
of them have some kind of a positive opinion either from their 
own ideals or from observation of their parents and friends. We 
consider these obstacles, such as undesirable personality traits, the 
differences in emotional suitability to one another, lack of com¬ 
mon ideals, wide difference of social background, tiiat will most 
li kely prevent the attainment of happiness and satisfactioji in mar¬ 
riage. As sound health, both mental and physical, is fundamental 
they feel very stro ngly that there should be uniform laws reqvur- 
ing health examinations that will prevent the marriage of the 
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feeble-minded, the epileptic, and those affected with venereal 
disease. Many of them are old enough and experienced enough 
to appreciate the wound that comes with disillusionment. 

As the group is usually made up of members both of the Pro¬ 
testant and of the Catholic faith, with an occasional Jewess and a 
few Negroes, the religious and the racial problems always prove 
worth while and illuminating. Sometimes one can fairly feel their 
seething opinions as, for instance, the occasion when a Jewess told 
the class that it is a disgrace for one of her people to marry a Gen¬ 
tile. This provides a wonderful opporunity to smooth out certain 
prejudices and to review briefly the cultural contribution that the 
Jews have made to civilization. 

They consider the tragedy of intermarriage of different races. 
If it concerns the Negro race, we encourage the colored girls to 
express their own point of view freely. So far this has never caused 
an unpleasant experience. The teacher never loses the opportu¬ 
nity to speak of tiie need for absolute justice in the lawj equal 
opportunity in education, each race according to its own need and 
talents} the factors that may lead to better community living, 
segregation, justice, friendliness, and cooperation in all common 
problems. Those factors which contribute to success and happi¬ 
ness in marriage and family life are emphasized. Our aim is to 
build an appreciation of the positive values in human rela¬ 
tionships. 

As one of the aims of the course is to stimulate an interest in 
reading and to broaden their field of knowledge, we have them 
supplement their daily preparations and frequent references with 
additional work which may take one of several forms, This semes¬ 
ter they had a choice of one of the following activities: 

I. A paper on her family history or a comparison of the life of 
the modern girl with that of her grandmother or great-grand¬ 
mother (covering the decades of about 1860-1900) dealing with 
the differences in household duties, amusements, manners and 
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customs in courtship and marriage} social activities} economic 
opportunities} political influence and religious attitudes} educa¬ 
tional opportunities and the increased social and ethical responsi¬ 
bilities of the modern young woman, 

a. A suggestive list of about twenty topics was submitted. The 
requirement for this paper was from twelve hundred to two thou¬ 
sand words with the use of at least two references. In a few 
instances “two birds were killed with one stone” as the same paper 
served as an assignment in English as well as in cuthenics. 

3, A fairly comprehensive notebook on some phase of personal 
or family living that was of especial interest to her, 

4. Written reports on three approved books> one of which 
might be fiction dealing with family relationships such as Doro¬ 
thy Canfield Fisher’s T/ie Hotmtmker^ 

A wide latitude of special assignments gives the pupils an 
opportunity to find a problem within their range of interest and 
intellectual level. Then they ail do fairly creditable work each 
according to her own ability. It is interesting to note that one girl 
who possesses more than the average amount of poise, charm, and 
dignity wrote a sizable paper on birth control using wide refer¬ 
ence material. Her skillful handling of the subject would have 
been a credit to a more mature person. As I knew that so young a 
girl would not be permitted to take from the city library some of 
the references used, I asked her how she had got her source 
material. “Oh,” gaily said she, “from my boy friend,” Another 
excellent paper was written on the present housing situation. A 
girl in a former class wrote a surprisingly good paper on “Reli¬ 
gion in the Home.” May not these isolated examples be straws 
showing which way the minds of youth arc turning? 

In dealing with the unit of children in the home, the prenatal 
care and physical needs are only briefly touched since this is a defi¬ 
nite part of their work in another course. Only so far as physical 
habits are tied up with mental development and emotional attl- 
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tudes do we consider them. The nearest check that we have on the 
effectiveness of our reading, study, and discussions are the written 
statements of the individual pupils regarding their changed atti¬ 
tudes towards their younger brothers and sisters or possibly young 
children who are left in their care. They learn that younger chil¬ 
dren do have rights to be respected. 

We hear and read so much about leisure that one might infer 
that it is a new menace or blessing (depending upon one’s point of 
view), like the automatic machine. Abundant leisure, like silk 
stockings, has been in the possession of the ultrarich or aristocratic 
classes for a long time but it is only recently that both leisure and 
silk stockings have come into the possession of the masses. So far, 
with youth, the former seems to be less appreciated and has no 
more permanent value than the latter. 

We cannot wisely pivot our attention on leisure any more than 
we can on good health. As we consider those factors that contrib¬ 
ute to excellent health so should we emphasize the development 
of talents, activities, studies, and hobbies that challenge interest 
and provide means for creative self-expression. 

One semester we had a most creditable exhibit ranged through 
intellectual hobbies and skilled handicrafts. The exhibits filled 
four big glass cases and the wall space of one large laboratory. 
One case that was of particular interest to the boys of the school 
contained model airplanes in all stages of construction, including 
drawings. The completed models were hung by single strands of 
silk threads. Every article, whether it were antique or modern, 
was labeled with emphasis on the leisurely factor involved in its 
construction. Other very interesting features were charts. One 
represented a small leisure-time farm. The father and three sons 
worked away from home, but during their leisure hours they 
“hobnized” and specialized on the farm with fruits, peaches, pota¬ 
toes, and jioultry. Incidentally, they netted about fifteen hundred 
dollars from the farming avocation. The mother had an attractive 
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flower garden. While the daughter was proud o6 her home, her 
creative outlet was clothes. She did beautiful dressmaking. An¬ 
other interesting chart showed how the family could make auto- 
mobiling both pleasurable and profitable with a map which indi¬ 
cated places of scenic and historic interest as well as the approxi¬ 
mate length of time required for the trip. In consideration of the 
wide range of activities available to one’s talents, time, and purse, 
we have found that such an exhibit assembled by the pupils is very 
worth while. Although the planning, assembling, selecting, ar¬ 
ranging, and labeling involved a tremendous amount of time, the 
outcome in terms of interest and enthusiasm justified the effort. 
However, such an exhibit once in every two or three years is suffi¬ 
cient. We must teach young people to appreciate and to develop 
resources within themselves so that they will not always be de¬ 
pendent upon passive or artificial devices of this machine age. 

To teach the subtle values of creative living is one of the most 
important and difficult units in the course. We must face the fact 
that so many pupils have only mediocre talents, often deeply bur¬ 
ied} or they are lukewarm in their interests and have only nebu¬ 
lous ideas about what they wish to do. Many of them, at this age, 
are passive, probably because subconsciously marriage is always 
in the background of their inmost desires. To get a bit of dynamic 
ambition under their passivity while they are still within our reach 
is a mission of no small undertaking. 

Our school is fortunate in being within two minutes’ walk of 
the art center of the city. The library, the fine arts, historical, and 
natural-history museums may become our laboratories. As the 
museum is progressive in its educational policy, we gain the finest 
cooperation. We spend many class periods here studying exhibits 
to form standards of good taste, and we try to get an appreciation 
of the feeling, the time, and the spirit that the craftsman put into 
his work. 
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The seniors in our high school today are as idealistic as we were. 
Those ideals are as nebulous as were our own. However, our 
ideals were more easily crystallized because we lived in a com¬ 
paratively calm, peaceful, and stable world, At that time high- 
school pupils were a selective group with definite aims and goals. 
Most of us stayed In high school and went on to college because 
wc chose to do so, We may have had to struggle and to pay our 
own way, but the road was open and fair to see. 

Today there is a small group in every high school comparable 
with our youthful selves, eager with a definite goal in view. With 
this group we have a ki ndred feeling. We know the type of worth¬ 
while books that they will read and enj oy 5 we point the way, they 
see the light, and can make their way with only a little guidance. 
It is the other fifty per cent or more who are with us in our class¬ 
rooms because there is no other place for them to be, They may 
came from homes of insecurity where parents have been blown 
willy-nilly by economic circumstances. It is these future citizens 
and homemakers that may well be the burden on our souls. We 
must be possessed of the spirit of the ardent revivalists that we 
may through our teaching ‘‘set the fires” burning for finer home 
living in simple circumstances. In a world environment that is 
constantly shifting there are permanent values of home life to 
which they must hold fast. The challenge is tremendously signi¬ 
ficant and fateful. 



THE THREE “PS” OF EDUCATION FOR 
FAMILY LIFE 

M. F. NIMK-OFF 

What awaits John Doe when he registers for the course on the 
family? Teachers generally have two distinct answers to this ques¬ 
tion, depending on the conception they have of John. There is 
John, thestudent, and John, the person, and these two Johns dif¬ 
fer in their needs. 

If John goes to college we assume he is a student, for the col¬ 
lege has as its distinctive function and tradition the cultivation of 
scholarship. If John elects the course on the family, he ought to 
be given the opportunity to learn about this social institution. For 
our purposes we can accept Matthew Arnold’s famous definition 
of a student’s task as that of becoming familiar with the best that 
has been said and thought on a given subject. This distillation 
comprises what we would call “the literature of the subject,” It 
is hardly conceivable that the college is operating in its intended 
way if John, the student, when he chooses to study “the family,” 
leaves the subject without having been Introduced to “the best 
that has been said and thought on the subject,” And this is no 
small assignment, for the literature of the family is voluminous. 
The family touches life at many points, hence an understanding 
of the family can come only through approacliing it from many 
angles: among others, history, ethnology, biology, psychology, 
economics, and sociology. The traditional course on the family is 
of this formal, academic sort and its content is sufficiently well 
established to require no comment here. And the writer would 
here affirm his belief in the legitimate right of such a course to 
a place in the college curriculum. 

But an occasional John Doe, speaking perhaps for many of his 
fellows, says after an introduction to “the best that has been said 
and thought” on the family, “What’s all this to me? ” In this way 
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we are introduced to John, the person, with the suggestion that 
his needs are different from those of John, the student, The 
chances are better than five to one that John will some day marry 
and become a parent. So John Doe is thinking of Jane Doe and of 
the little Does to be. “What are marriage and parenthood like, 
and what can 1 do about getting ready for them? These are my 
concerns.” 

Apparently more and more teachers are agreeing with John, 
the person. There has been a noticeable shift in the nature of the 
college course on the family towards a greater concern with psy¬ 
chosocial matters 5 that is, towards a fuller appreciation of the 
personal aspects of family life. And Hornell Hart, upon study, 
gives it as his view that recent publications in the field of the fam¬ 
ily have moved ahead in this direction even faster than the col¬ 
lege courses.^ Few will question the sagacity of this growing 
movement to help John, the person. 

In view of this pronounced development in the curriculum, the 
writer would like to suggest the advisability of maintaing two 
distinct courses on the family, the one for John, the student, the 
other for John, the person. In eagerness to serve the latter, col¬ 
lege teachers have modified radically their academic course re¬ 
taining a portion of the old tried and true content and spicing it 
with some of the new. The writer fears that the attempt to mix 
the two ordinarily yields a kind of scholastic hash which is not 
particularly energizing. Lacking in vitamin content, such a course 
is not up to the standard of the rest of the academic bill of farej 
and the proportion of practical ingredients, though sufficient to 
change the taste of the course, is not abundant enough to provide 
adequate nourishment for John. The topics included In a course 
on preparation for family life are numerous; e.g.,choice of a mate, 
courtship, engagement, wedding, honeymoon, housing, person- 

^ llorncll Hart, “Trends of Cliaiige in Textbooka on the Family,^* American Journal 
oi Socioiogy, September pp. xx2-'Z30* 
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ality adjustments, economic adjustments, physical factors, aes¬ 
thetic and religious life, childbearing. It would, indeed, seem 
something of a Herculean task to include within the small com¬ 
pass of a single course all the considerations which are vital to 
marriage and family life. On this account, the writer thinks a dis¬ 
tinct course on marriage advisable and is interested to see evi¬ 
dences of a trend in this direction. Even as he writes, notice comes 
to hand of a projected course in marriage for senior men at the 
University of Washington. Similar courses are already in effect 
at a number of our leading colleges. 

In such courses, the central question is: How may we help 
John, the person, to prepare for family life? We may consider 
three possible methods. 

I, PROVIDING SPECIAL INFORMATION 

The commonest practice presumably is to provide John with a 
special fund of pertinent information concerning marriage and 
femily life, A teacher may decide this content in either or both of 
two ways: (i) by inquiring of the students themselves what they 
wish to know, (a) by indicating what he believes they ought to 
know. Professor Watson of Haverford College used students' 
questions as the basis for his first course on marriage.^ This 
method has much to commend itj it not only discloses the needs 
which the students themselves recognize but it generates interest 
in the work. It is an excellent pedagogical device. Watson found 
that his students were eager most of all to know about the respon¬ 
sibilities entailed by parenthood. The writer’s students, however, 
have in response to similar questioning uniformly manifested 
greater interest in problems of mating and marriage. This sug¬ 
gests the advisability of each teacher’s making an inquiry of his 
own. Such an investigation has still another value; it may help 
the instructor to decide what his students ought to know. Since the 

‘F. D. Wal6on, “What Some Collep[c Men Wanted to Know About Marriage and 
the Family,” Social Forces, December i9ja, pp. *35-241. 
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students are not, however, expected to be famUiar with every¬ 
thing which they ought to know about marriage, the instructor 
will supply whatever additional material he thinks necessary. The 
first thing, then, that we can do for John is to provide him with 
certain facts of family life. 

But how much, precisely, can we do for John in our efforts to 
provide him with adequate information? Two fundamental 
assumptions underlie our attempts to Inform John. The first 
assumption is that we now have the necessary knowledge to give 
him. But do we know what John ought to know? Certainly there 
are many important things about which we do not yet have pre¬ 
cise knowledge. One of the most urgent questions of all is what 
makes a marriage successful. Do we know? A perusal of the exist¬ 
ing literature reveals some uniformity of opinion j most students 
of the subject hold that the proper choice of a mate is an import¬ 
ant consideration. In a rough statistical way we can say that fifty 
per cent of the success of a marriage depends on the kind of choice 
one makes and the other fifty per cent depends on the power of 
adjustment afterwards. Most of the texts, furthermore, stipulate 
love and congeniality as the two main bases of a proper choice of 
mate. But what is love? How can one tell when one is in love? 
How distinguish love from infatuation? (John Doe is almost cer¬ 
tain to raise this question!) Falling in love is advised j yet, as one 
wit observed, one can hardly be expected to fall unless one’s eyes 
are partly closed. This is popularly believed5 witness the phrase; 
“Lqve is blind.” Indeed, psychology teaches that love is an emo¬ 
tional complex, a very powerful one, and further that emotion 
tends to put reason to rout. How, then, can one be expected to be 
rational under such circumstances, that is, rational enough to 
choose a congenial partner? Is it possible to follow the advice of 
William Penn (and his successors in marriage education): 
“Marry for love, but be sure that what thou lovest be lovely”? 
Or does a good choice depend largely on good fortune, as Steven- 
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son implies in his statement: “Each (marriage) is a great Perhaps, 
and a leap in the dark”? Clearly there is much about marriage 
and family life which remains to be known. And, in a held so pop¬ 
ular in its appeal as is this one, the danger of pretension to knowl¬ 
edge becomes exceedingly great for the teacher. 

To point out a weakness in a system is not to condemn the sys¬ 
tem itself. The writer has no desire to minimize either the values 
of informational instruction or the extent of the body of valid 
information which a conscientious instructor may assemble. For 
example, there is a reputable fund of information concerning sex 
which may he transmitted to John with profit. There are princi¬ 
ples of money and household management which likewise may be 
communicated to advantage. Law also has a pertinent factual con¬ 
tribution to make, and experimental psychology offers a consider¬ 
able store of data about the nature of htiman personality. No one 
can gainsay, however, the vast gaps In our present knowledge of 
the practical side of family life. “Of all the major institutions, 
the family has received the least intelligent study and is, perhaps, 
the least understood.”* An instructor who overlooks this fact runs 
great danger of operating his course on the same level of authen¬ 
ticity as the ladies who run the daily newspaper columns for the 
lovelorn. 

A second and possibly more serious assumption underlying the 
informational approach is the belief that “knowledge is power,” 
Hut knowledge alone is not power, rsychologists today arc in per¬ 
fect agreement as to the primacy of emotions in human conduct. 
Feelings are more powerful than ideas, and organized, estab¬ 
lished feelings or habits arc most commanding of all. Action, not 
knowledge, is power. As Dewey so well points out, only the man 
who is good knows truly the meaning of goodness. 

Unless Dewey is right, how shall we account for the behavior 
Ilf Slime of our college students who are “educated” for marriage 

^ K. H. Rriiic'r anti ('. W. llarf, JntroJui notf to Siuhlovfy (New York: McGraw- 
Hill lliX‘k (NiinjMny, Inr., 1933), 17V 
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and family life? Let us look briefly at two Johns and two Janes 
who registered for this kind of course and were duly indoctri¬ 
nated, They were brought into touch with the best information 
the instructor could discover concerning proper courtship and 
mating. Jane Number One was the brightest member of the class. 
Late in the course she struck up an acquaintance with a John whose 
body was pitifully misshaped and convulsed by a serious inherited 
disability. Now they are inseparable and anticipate marriage, Jane 
Number Two was another bright student but had an impaired 
constitution brought about by her effort to work her way through 
college. About the middle of the fall semester, weary from over¬ 
work, she disappeared from the campus, only to return the week 
following to claim her belongings and to announce that she had 
eloped with a man much older than herself whom she had met 
just the previous summer. She lived with him only a short time, 
then returned to her parents’ home. Subsequently, an annulment 
was secured since she had not reached the legal age of consent at 
the time of her marriage. John Number One was only an average 
student, but more than average in his praise for the course. He 
was certain it was the best work he had ever taken. He had a suc¬ 
cession of love affairs while in college, and reported that with each 
experience he was approaching more closely what would be the 
ideal relationship for him. He is now thirty, with no prospect of 
marriage. John Number Two was another average student. His 
fraternity invited the instructor to discuss with them certain prob¬ 
lems of sex before marriage. The instructor, among other things, 
pointed out the great hazards involved in sex relations before 
marriage. The possible penalties were emphatically stated. John 
was present at the discussion and asked questions. The next seme¬ 
ster he was expelled from college because of certain serious moral 
transgressions. 

It may be countered that these students were abnormal, path¬ 
ological. That may have been the case. But, if so, their conduct 
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constitutes an even greater Indictment of the instructional ap¬ 
proach to character education than would be the case if they were 
normal. The value of a course on marriage and family life is to 
be measured by what it does for those who need it most, not by 
what it does for those who need it least. 

The instructional approach has its values, to be sure. Facts are 
indispensable to the educational process. But the realization that 
information per se does not change conduct has led to a second 
proposal in the effort to prepare John for family life. This second 
procedure is to confront him in the family course with a teacher 
who, wholesome and inspiring of personality, offers in his own 
relationship standards of family life to be desired. 

II. INDUCING INSPIRATION 

There is a suspicion in certain circles that the trouble with much 
of education is the educator. Facts do not register themselves j 
they require the force of a commanding personality to implant 
them in the minds of students. Thus those who pin their faith on 
the personality of the teacher rather than on the nature of the 
subject matter might raise the question as to whether the conduct 
of the two Johns and the two Janes reported above may not in 
part be accounted for in terms of their teacher. If their teacher had 
been “of the right sort,’’ would his words have had more influ¬ 
ence? As Emerson suggested, what you are thunders so loud 
about you that we cannot hear what you say. Therefore, if you 
would inculcate a zest for wholesome family life in John Doe, 
confront him with an impelling person who himself represents 
the things he teaches. 

There is at the present time a decided tendency to emphasize 
the fact that the teacher of the course on education for marriage 
and family life should have these unusual personal qualifications. 
This point has been the central theme of a number of current pro¬ 
fessional articles3 the recent Columbia University Conference on 
Education for Marriage and Family Social Relations assigned 
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one of its six divisions to the matter of training leaders. In a pre¬ 
liminary report from this division we read: ^^This group assumed 
that teachers and leaders by example * • , may contribute to 
better practices in marriage and family social reiations.^^^ 

Clearly there is foundation for this trust in the power of the 
good teacher. It was Charles H. Cooley who made this efficacy 
thoroughly intelligible to us through his account of “the socially 
reflected self.” Our conduct is in no small measure determined by 
the impression that we wish to make upon others, and this in 
turn is influenced by the character of those about us. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the imagi¬ 
nation of our appearance to the other person; the imagination of his judg¬ 
ment of that appearance; and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride or 
mortification. The comparison with a looking-glass hardly suggests the 
second element, the imagined judgment, which is quite essential. The 
thing that moves us to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical reflec¬ 
tion of ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the imagined effect of this 
reflection upon another's mind. This is evident from the fact that the char¬ 
acter and weight of that other, in whose mind wc see ourselves, makes all 
the difference with our feeling. We arc ashamed to seem evasive in the 
presence of a straightforward man, cowardly in the presence of a brave 
one, gross in the eyes of a refined one, and so on.® 

In a word, a strong personality grips us and lifts us in some 
measure to his own level. Those who have charge of the develop¬ 
ment of a program of education for family life will therefore 
probably not err in demanding specially qualified persons for the 
work. 

For all this, it may not be wise to repose too much confidence 
in the miracle-working power of the “artist teacher.” One possi¬ 
ble danger is that the great personality will be too overwhelming. 
Sumner was probably as inspiring a teacher as Yale has ever had, 

* “High Points of the Conference on Education for Marriage and Family Social 
Relations’^ (New York: The American Social Hygiene Association), Pub, No. 900, 

p, 

® Charles Horton Cooley, Humau Nature aud the Social Order (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1922), p, 184. 
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but he did not leave after him a string of creative students. What 
if the transmitting power of the great man proves to be that of a 
rubber stamp,? Imitation is not art. However, the chief trouble 
with focusing attention upon the great teacher is probably that it 
makes the student a subordinate, whereas in reality he is the more 
important character on the educational scene. We are now reali¬ 
sing that, if it is John we arc to educate for family life, we should 
deal directly with John as a person. This brings us to the third 
method of preparing John for marriage, 

in. ACHIEVING INTEGRATION 

There are three postulates underlying education for family life 
which are so evident in nature that we frequently overlook their 
significance. The first of these holds tliat John’s education for 
marriage begins long before he enrolls for the course on the fam¬ 
ily. His preparation commences even before he occupies his cra¬ 
dle, let alone his classroom seat. As Oliver Wendell Holmes 
aptly observed, a child’s education should begin with his great¬ 
grandfather. The second postulate is that John’s preparation for 
marriage is only a part of liis larger adjustment to life as a whole, 
The third premise reads that the central factor in adjustment is 
John’s personality. 

What is the chief implication of the foregoing observations? 
Is it not that, in any successful effort to help John prepare for 
marriage, we must deal with John as a person? Do we not need to 
know how heredity and experience have conspired to fashion 
John into the sort of person he now happens to be? Before guiding 
him further towards marriage, must we not first learn what by¬ 
ways he has already traveled? And to discover this must we not 
deal with John individually? 

Here wc have what may be called the clinical approach to the 
problem. There are at the present time unquestionably a number 
of college instructors who carry on a counseling service of their 
own auxiliary to their teaching program. No estimate can be made 
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as to their number, but it is probably not great. Furthermore, 
probably only a very few of these teachers do counseling of a sci¬ 
entific and systematic sort. This casts no reflection upon these 
teachers but is rather a token of the youth of the work and of the 
inadequate organization of the college for it. Indeed, the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene estimates that only seventeen 
colleges and universities in the United States now support some 
sort of mental-hygiene or psychiati'ic staff for purposes of the sys¬ 
tematic individual counseling of students,® 

In an Ideal college program, as the writer conceives it, each 
student would be examined clinically at the onset of his general 
course. That is to say, he would be dealt with as is the child who 
comes to the child-guidance clinic or the behavior clinic, and a 
thorough case study would be made of him. His heredity would 
be probed and a careful inquiry made into his developmental 
experience. The social case materials, in turn, would be supple¬ 
mented by the results of a battery of tests—^medical, psychologi¬ 
cal, vocational, etc. For purposes of the course on the family, spec¬ 
ial information and attitude tests would be included, so that the 
instructor might have a more exact understanding of John’s posi¬ 
tion with reference to marriage and family life. On the basis of 
such careful study, the instructor would be able to arrive at a 
truer appraisal of John as a marriage prospect, and be in position 
to chart his assets and liabilities. The forces which govern John, 
and which chiefly determine whether he will achieve success or 
failure in his family life, are precisely these items of personality 
which interest the clinician: wishes, attitudes, habits, interests, 
behavior patterns, concepts of roles, etc. Only by taking scientific, 
systematic inventory of them can we tell if John possesses the 
degree of emotional stability and maturity requisite to successful 
adult functioning. Should John be found wanting in these re¬ 
spects, it may be possible to correct his deficiencies and to give him 

a letter to the writer, dated November 23, 1934. 
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insight into the basic aspects of his nature. It is difficult to i magine 
any more valuable resources for wholesome family life with 
which John could be provided than the means of achieving an 
integrated personality. Only on the basis of understanding pro¬ 
vided in some such way as this would it be possible for the teacher 
to construct an. educational program adequate to John’s special 
needs. 

Here then, in the writer’s view, are the three essentials—the 
three “I’s”—of an adequate program of education for family 
life: (i) information which is sound, (2) inspiration which is cre¬ 
ative, and (3) a scientific insight which shall achieve integration 
of personality. 



ADULT EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER 

Director of Family Life Section of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 

Within the scope of this article will be included the various 
efforts that are being made today to promote, in an organized 
way, preparation of adults for successful family life. The term 
“adults” is taken to mean grown-ups who are no longer in school, 
The term “family life” is taken in its widest meaning, including, 
namely, the ideas of homemaldiig or household tasks of a material 
nature, of family relationships or the living together of the fam¬ 
ily members within the domestic world, and of parent education 
or the preparation of parents for the training of their children. 
It is true that today these latter terms—homemaking, family 
relationships, and parent education—are no longer so clear-cut 
in meaning. Not infrequently are they used in quite as wide a 
sense as the more general term “family life.” Particularly is this 
true of “parent education.” 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 

Several decades ago one seldom heard mention, outside of a 
few higher educational institutions, of preparation for family life. 
Today one hears much of the subject. Organized effort to pro¬ 
mote such preparation in a formal way has rapidly taken on pro¬ 
portions and a definite movement fostering it has materialized. 

A number of different reasons account for this development. 
Outstanding among them are the changed social conditions of the 
day, our new-found leisure, the findings of research specialists, 
and the establishment of numerous organizations and agencies 
devoted to the special purpose of promoting preparation for fam¬ 
ily life in one or more of its varied phases. 

First of all, our changed social conditions have played a most 
fundamental part in the development. It was these changed con- 
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ditioiis of society that created the need for such preparation and 
that consequently furnished the chief urge for it. They have given 
us a world that is vastly different from the one in which we for¬ 
merly lived. In that earlier world parenthood and family life 
generally were less difficult than they are today. Hence, the home 
was reasonably successful without any formal education or speci¬ 
fic instruction or guidance from extradomestic sources by way of 
preparation. Through normal contacts within the confines of the 
little home world the children gradually learned the lessons of 
life that prepared them for the task of founding their own homes 
and rearing their own families. Step by step they were equipped 
with the knowledge of homemaking, the training ranging all the 
way from the mere physical side of housekeeping on up to the 
religious and moral training of little ones. 

But, today, so many no longer live under rural conditions, and 
few, if any, live under the simple rural conditions of the past. 
Our civilization generally has become much more complex dur¬ 
ing the past few decades and one of the unfortunate results of 
this change is the fact that the more informal education of the 
home of the past has in great measure broken down. The shared 
activities of work and play within the domestic world have more 
and more gone by the way. The whole question of child training 
has become more difficult. The entire matter of family life has 
become more complex. In these and other ways has our family 
life suffered because of the changed social conditions of the times 
and, as a result, a very real need for preparation for family life 
has been, created. 

Again, there is our new-found leisure. This, too, has helped to 
encourage a definite movement for adult education for family 
life. There is no question that with the advent of power machin¬ 
ery, with the development of mechanical slaves to do our work, 
we have much more leisure today than was ever given to any ]}Co- 
ple in the history of man. With the energies of parents freed for 
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attention to their children, great possibilities now present them¬ 
selves for inculcating in the minds of the latter an appreciation of 
the higher values of life and for elevating the home to higher 
levels. 

Research, too, has played a not inconsequential part in promot¬ 
ing a movement for adult preparation for family life. Particu¬ 
larly has it given us a fund of scientific facts with regard to home¬ 
making and child management. The past two or three decades 
have witnessed unusual progress not only in research but also in 
teaching in these fields. Child development has suddenly become 
the focal point for investigation and study by a host of scientists, 
such as sociologists, psychologists, nutritionists, educators, physi¬ 
cians, biologists, and geneticists. There has been a rapid multipli¬ 
cation of children's clinics and foundations and of child research 
centers that have given us findings highly beneficial to parents in 
their tasks of training their children within the home. 

Finally, not a little interest has been aroused in adult educa¬ 
tion for family life through various organizations and agencies 
devoted in whole or in part to this particular work. A great num¬ 
ber of these agencies have sprung up in recent years. Among them 
are found voluntary secular organizations, governmental agen¬ 
cies, religious groups, and schools or special foundations or insti¬ 
tutes. The great majority have developed a literature of their 
own and have promoted their work through such media as con¬ 
ferences, lectures, and study clubs. Some, too, have encouraged 
preparation for family life through correspondence courses, radio 
talks, and other forms of extension work. It will be impossible to 
review here the work of all of these agencies. At best the aims and 
activities of a few can be briefly mentioned by way of example. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

In 1926 the child-development and parent-education office of 
the American Home Economics Association came into being with 
a program designed primarily to serve teachers, extension work- 
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ers, homemakers, and other home economists deserving help and 
guidance in the fields of child development and family i-clation- 
ships. During the eight years of its existence the work of the child- 
development office shifted in emphasis from time to time as in¬ 
creased knowledge and drcurnstaaces created new needs, hut the 
main purpose of the work remained the same; namely, t«) recog¬ 
nise the family and its needs as the center of all homemuking edu¬ 
cation, regardless of the level at which this instruction is given. 

PAREN'r-TEACH ER ASSOCIATIONS 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is another 
voluntary organization that has done much to promote adult edu¬ 
cation for family life, particularly through the promotion of study 
clubs and schools for parents and through the preparation and 
dissemination of literature. 

Five thousand five hundred parent-education study groups 
were reported through State parent-education chairmen for the 
school year 1933-1934. 

Materials for meetings and bibliographies are made available 
by the National Congress, A number of parent-education year¬ 
books have been issued to date. These yearbooks have been so 
arranged that local groups can make use of them. I’hey are 
planned to cover some particular phase of jiarent education each 
year. Among other publications of the organization are parent- 
education guides and parent-education outlines. The schools for 
parents, fostered by the Congress, are usually conducted in con¬ 
nection 'with some university or other educational institution. Per¬ 
haps deserving of special mention is the work of the Congress in 
the rural field. It maintains a special bureau of rural life, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to give advice and assistance to rural units and to 
cooperate with other agencies in various endeavors for rural 
improvement. 

Other voluntary secular organizations that arc doing work on 
a national scale In this field arc the Child Study Association of 
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America and the American Association of University Women. 
Special mention will be made later of still another group, namely, 
the National Council of Parent Education. 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Among the agencies of the Federal Government that have pro¬ 
moted a program of preparation for family life are: the United 
States Office of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, and the Cooperative Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The first two agencies are now 
definitely linked together and the Office of Edu cation reports that 
its program of vocational education in home economics reached, in 
I933“i934-) 139)733 adults throughout the country. 

The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture 
reached many more, though complete figures could not be se¬ 
cured. Quite a few States now have parent-education specialists 
on their staffs. These work through or in cooperation with the 
county extension agents, usually the women agents in home eco¬ 
nomics. Not infrequently the State specialists train the lay leaders 
of groups of adults who carry on educational projects. Study 
groups arc organiied when a sufficient number of adults show an 
interest in some aspect of parent education. As soon as a sufficient 
enrollment is assured, the home-demonstration workers of the 
county make arrangement for the State specialist to meet with the 
group, to lead the first session or two, to introduce the outlines of 
courses available, and to arrange for demonstrations in the home. 
Local arrangements are handled by the county agent and her 
volunteers. 

Various teaching methods are followed by the study groups, 
but very commonly they are combinations of informal lectures, 
questions, and discussions; reports on reading; illustrative mate¬ 
rials and exhibits, such as toys, books, clothing. Many groups 
have a librarian whose duty it is to collect clippings, pictures. 
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books, and demonstration materials for the use of the study 
groups. 

RELIGIOUS OROUnS 

In recent years the various religious bodies have devoted atten¬ 
tion in an organized way to preparation for marriage and family 
life among adults. 

Catholic activities on a national scale have been fostered 
through the many national organizations. Local study clubs in 
considerable numbers have been formed by Diocesan Councils of 
Catholic Women, by Diocesan Parent-Teacher Associations, or 
home and school associations, and other groups. 

A very common procedure in the case of these Catholic study 
groups is for a newly formed group to begin its work with the 
study of several popular booklets prepared by the Family Life 
Section of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Next, an 
extensive study is made of the family group, use being made for 
the purpose of a study outline based on the two volumes of the 
D. Appleton-Century Company: An Introductory Study of the 
Family and Readings on the Family. Finally, attention is directed 
to the subject of child training in the home. In this instance the 
volume. Parent and Childy of the same publishers, is used as a 
guide. The official organ of the Catholic Conference on Family 
Life, The Catholic Family Monthly, Is also used to some extent 
by the study groups. 

In the case of the Protestant churches, the work heads up in a 
national way in the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. This com¬ 
mittee issues materials such as “A Bibliography on Young Peo¬ 
ple’s Relationships, Marriage, and Family Life” and “Building 
the Christian Home: a Program for the Churches.” It promotes 
its program in cooperation with the International Council of Reli¬ 
gious Education, with the twenty-five denominations making up 
the Federal Council of Churches, and also in a limited way with 
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a number of secular organizations in the field of education for 
family life and parenthood. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT EDUCATION 

The National Council of Parent Education is in very large 
measure a coordinating agency in the field of preparation for fam¬ 
ily life. It was established in 1925 as a means of bringing profes¬ 
sional leaders engaged in some aspect of parent education into 
vital touch with one another through opportunities to confer 
together with respect to the needs of the field. It is particularly 
concerned with providing advisory service to new projects and in 
stimulating the training of professional leaders. It studies mate¬ 
rials, methods, and results of work carried on. It conducts con¬ 
ferences and holds regular meetings of representatives of mem¬ 
ber agencies. It publishes important information in the area of 
interest of its constituents. More than sixty agencies have affili¬ 
ated themselves with the National Council. Included in them are 
departments of colleges and universities, national associations 
with special interests in parent education, government depart¬ 
ments, research agencies, nursery schools, and others with more 
highly specialized purposes. 

PARENT EDUCATION IN THE EMERGENCY PROGRAM 

In January 1934, the United States Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion invited the National Council of Parent Education to cooper¬ 
ate with the Office of Education and the Relief Administration 
in making plans for the organization and supervision of parent- 
education activities in State programs of emergency education. 
The move was prompted by two types of needs 5 namely, the need 
for helping parents in dealing with the many serious family prob¬ 
lems growing out of the depression and the need for the employ¬ 
ing of a large number of teachers, nurses, and social workers who 
had been thrown out of work. 

The program was carried on officially through the parent-edu¬ 
cation office of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
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which was established jointly and supervised by the United States 
Office of Education, the Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Education, Programs of the National Council of Parent Educa¬ 
tion, and the Relief Administration. This office had the continu¬ 
ous cooperation of various Government bureaus and national 
agencies: the Bureau of Home Economics and the Cooperative 
Extension Service of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 
American Association of Adult Education, the Child Study Asso¬ 
ciation of America, the Merrill-Palmer School, and otliers. 

The program in the individual States operated through super¬ 
intendents of public instruction cooperating with State relief ad¬ 
ministrators. The State proj ects were supervised by special assist¬ 
ants appointed temporarily to State departments of public instruc¬ 
tion. Twenty-two of these special assistants were appointed. They 
advised with regard to selection and training of teacher person¬ 
nel, use of materials, and methods of organization. 

The actual teaching in the local communities was carried on 
by emergency teacher-leaders appointed jointly by local school 
superintendents and relief administrators. Most of these teach¬ 
ers had had little or no experience in the field of parent education, 
hence practically every State coSperating in the emergency pro¬ 
gram made provision for preliminary training and for supervis¬ 
ion while in service. Twenty-one preservice institutes, lasting 
from two days to two weeks each, were organized by special 
assistants. 

In an abstract of a critical study of the emergency parent-edu¬ 
cation program, Muriel W. Brown points out that the teaching 
methods most widely used were discussion, lecture, and demon¬ 
stration. Other methods used were reported in the following 
order of frequency: “reports on assigned readings or topics, indi¬ 
vidual conferences, observation in nursery schools, grade schools, 
clinics, on playgrounds, etc., charts, movies, and ‘outside speak- 
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ers.’ A great many nursery-school workers used individual con¬ 
ferences or home visits as teaching opportunities5 no adult edu-' 
cation leaders reported this type of activity,” 

The extent to which the original meaning of the term “parent 
education^’ is stretched in this particular instance readily appears 
from the subjects studied by the various groups. “Thirty per cent 
of all the groups reported,” says Miss Brown, ^‘studied the pre¬ 
school child5 15.7 studied problems of adolescence. Other sub¬ 
jects studied in order of frequency were foods, nutrition, and 
cookingj textiles, design, and sewing} family life; health, hy¬ 
giene, nursing, and first aid; home management and home deco¬ 
ration; reading, spelling, and arithmetic for illiterates; science, 
literature, and history; art and music; physical education and 
dramatics; English for foreigners and Americanization.” 

So far as nursery-school workers were concerned, the report 
shows that they chiefly led groups on the preschool child. One 
fifth of them, however, led groups studying adolescence, health, 
nutrition, and family life, in the order named. 

Complete reports of this large, codperative venture in the field 
of parent education are lacking. Reports from 509 teachers, how¬ 
ever, show a total of 1,144 groups or classes and 14,000 meetings. 
Approximately 15,600 parents were enrolled in the groups 
reported. The total estimated number of children in the families 
represented was 28,456—forty per cent of them of preschool age 
and another forty per cent between six and fourteen. 

OTHER AGENCIES 

Still other agencies are playing an important part in fostering 
the modern movement for preparation for family life. Among 
these are two that in many respects are rather unique; namely, 
the Merrill-Palmer School, at Detroit, and the Institute of Fam¬ 
ily Relations, at Los Angeles. The extension departments of 
many universities and of other schools are also exerting a far- 
reaching influence. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is quite impossible to show with any measure of accuracy the 
extent to which the masses of American people have been reached 
by the many and varied activities mentioned in the foregoing. 
However, there is not the slightest question that there has Inien 
a marked increase of interest on the part of adults in the oppor¬ 
tunities offered them for preparation for family life and a strik¬ 
ing decrease in the antagonism that formerly so readily mani¬ 
fested itself against the very idea of a need for such preparation. 

No less is it impossible carefully to evaluate the work that has 
been done to date. One can only speak here in most general terms, 
That there is now an abundance of literature on many phases of 
adult education for family life, all must admit. But that much of 
this literature is far from perfect, and that it contains a vast 
amount of useless repetition, seems equally certain. So far as 
research is concerned, it is safe to say that, all in all, much genuine 
work has been done. Yet, regarding certain phases of the subject, 
scarcely a beginning has been made. Perhaps the most funda¬ 
mental question is the extent to which the philosophy underlying 
the whole movement is sound. Much of it is good, but regarding 
some of it the present writer has very serious misgivings. These 
and other flaws, however, should not be beyond correction, 
Meanwhile, there is much reason for optimism in the fact that a 
movement of such flrst-rate importance has got so far under way 
In so short a period of time. 



SHOULD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES PREPARE 
THEIR STUDENTS TO DEAL WITH PARISH 
FAMILY PROBLEMS? 

ALBERT W. BEAVEN 

President^ The Colgale-Rochester Divinity School 

In discussing the responsibility of the theological seminary for 
preparing its students for'the ministry to deal with the family 
problems which arise in their parishes, it should be frankly under¬ 
stood that I approach it not as a professional social worker or 
family counselor, nor as a psychiatrist. I have neither the ap¬ 
proach nor the terminology which go with such a background. 
I come to it first as a pastor who, by an experience of twenty 
years, learned what the demands are which a parish places upon 
a minister} and, second, I approach it as the head of an institution 
which is preparing men to do that same pastoral task. Such values 
as the paper may have it derives from the practical experience of 
a working minister rather than from a technical approach. 

A theological seminary, as a school, exists to fit men for a given 
profession. We therefore assume that those who decide upon the 
courses and subjects it will offer in preparing its students will 
choose those subjects and courses because they relate directly to 
the knowledge a minister must have or the work he must do. 
There must be imparted to him, therefore, a certain amount 
of knowledge and familiarity with the method of approach and 
a process by which he will continually keep his information 
abreast of. contemporary thought. In addition to the content of 
his thought he must be equipped with certain skills, which enable 
him to make use of the data and information which he acquires 
in his leadership relations to his parish and the community. 

On the content side of a minister’s education the theological 
seminary must treat in some satisfactory way at least three fields. 

First, the study of the original documents. For the Christian 
faith this deals with the Old and the New Testament, cither in 
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the original language or on the basis of the best translation avail¬ 
able. Obviously a minister who did not know his Bible would be 
poorly trained. This includes not only familiarity with the Book, 
but howr it came to bej thcauthors of the writings, and their objec¬ 
tives; the authenticity of the writings, when and liow compiled, 
the historical background out of which they come, and their 
meaning in view of that background. 

The second field has to do with interpretation, the ability to 
know how to interpret those documents in life and human 
thought, for purposes of guiding people in their living. I-Icre he 
deals with theology, philosophy, the philosophy of religion, 
ethics, and the relation of Christian principles to the social proc¬ 
esses of our time and of the past. 

The third field with which a school must familiarize the future 
minister is in what is called Christian progress, a history of the 
experiences of those who, before us, have attem])ted to live out 
and apply to life the principles of religion. Here wc deal with the 
church as a going Institution, the historical background which 
has made it possible, what it has done, and its contemporary life, 

On the skill side, the seminary training has to do with leader¬ 
ship. A minister, already acquainted with the basic data on which 
his religion rests, competent to inteq^ret It carefully, aware of 
both the mistakes and the values that have come out of the past, 
must be able, as he faces his group in the church—and his church 
as a group in the community—to lead it to a position of moral, 
spiritual, and social effectiveness. Here, in this field, the school 
is attempting to develop in its students a wide variety of abilities. 
The prospective leader must gain the skill to formulate his mes¬ 
sage in proper language, to present it in an eflFcctive manner, and 
to conduct a public assemblage in such a way as to achieve those 
social and individual values derived from worship. He must be 
trained to make of his church an educational center, for Jic should 
conduct a real school. He must learn the natural administrative 
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and organizational techniques for his church as a group, compris¬ 
ing such themes as church finance, parish organization, fellow¬ 
ship within the congregation, and a nominal program of activi¬ 
ties. He must he prepared to integrate his church, as a unit, into 
the denomination of which it is a part and the interdenomina¬ 
tional enterprises with which it is or should be related. He must 
know how to instruct his people in their social insights andrcspon- 
sibiliticSj and to inspire them to undertake these enterprises. And 
last but not least, he must be taught to be an efiiclent adviser and 
counselor in his pastoral relationship to his people. It is in this 
last field that we come more specifically in sight of the topic of 
this article. We have taken the time to stretch this larger picture 
because, when we venture to say whether a professional school 
ought to attempt to do a new piece of work or to enlarge one 
already being done, we cannot face it intelligently without having 
some idea of the whole area of which the new work is to be a 
part. Workers inside our seminaries are continually urged by 
various groups to insert in the curi-iculum courses to cover many 
new, interesting, and valuable subjects. For most of these it is 
not possible for them to make provision, particularly in the form 
of an organized and separate course. 

The average theological course is three years in length. In 
most professional schools practically all the work is required. 
Theological schools offer a certain amount of work on an elective 
basis. In our own school, which we experimented with a pro¬ 
portion as high as fifty per cent in elective courses, we now 
have decided to make about two thirds of the material required 
and one third elective. In the required work, the school attempts 
to say what it feels that all students must have; in the elective 
work the student is privileged to say in what areas he wants to 
specialize or to cJirich courses already taken. Every theological 
school is under tremendous pressure to find time for the courses 
in tlie fields that men should h.ive. Any new course, therefore, 
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which is offered or proposed has to be submitted to certain very 
vigorous tests: (i) Will it contribute values that are actually 
very important in the work to which a minister goes? (2) Is this 
importance to be for a very few, or for every minister? (3) Is it 
something of permanent value, or docs it simply represent a 
passing fad? (The theological seminary is preparing men to lead 
not only for one or two years, but for the next forty years.) (4) 
Even though the material is good and the skill to be acquired 
valuable, is it the function of the theological seminary to give it, 
or should it be given by some other institution? (5) If it is the 
function of the theological seminary to give it, what is expected 
to be the relation of the ministers to the professional workers 
who arc fully trained in the specific area which is proposed ? (The 
school must face such questions as these: Can it give a minister 
enough information to make him constructive in his relationship 
to that work, and yet keep him from presuming upon another 
professional field? Is it in an area where the minister, because 
he is a minister and because of the values which he has in religion, 
can make a contribution which is unique and which cannot be 
made by others?) 

If the course—or the proposed subject—can pass these tests, 
and this is exactly the kind of testing that such subjects ns psy¬ 
chiatry, social case work, family counseling, and other svich 
items have had to undergo, then, finally, (6) How is it to be 
imparted? Is it to be a required subject for all or an elective 
subject for the few? Is it to be given within courses that now exist 
or in special courses which deal with that subject alone? Can it be 
given primarily by lectures or must it be given in part on a clini¬ 
cal basis? And is the school competent to furnish tire leadership 
which can give it? 

Returning now to the main question, should the theological 
school undertake to prepare future ministers to deal in a socially 
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ingly, yes. I think that theological schools should not only admit 
the responsibility but take steps to discharge it, requiring all of 
their students to take certain courses which will fit them for this 
work and offering them still others, so that those who want more 
or Jess to specialize in it can go farther than the average student 
is required to go. 

The unequivocal nature of my answer grows out of my 
observations in the practical field as well as in the administrative 
field. 

I entered the pastorate with practically no information that 
would help me to deal with special family problems, except the 
ordinary common sense which most of us possess. The seminary 
did not recognize it as a field for which I was to be trained j no 
information had been given me which was of any help. 

I had not been Jong in the pastorate, however, before I became 
conscious that the problems in the lives of the people round 
about me, young and old, rich and poor, came for the most part 
out of their family relationships. This is not to be wondered at, 
since, as some one has recently pointed out, fifty-seven per cent 
of the population spend most of their time in the home, seventy- 
eight per cent of the population marry, and of those who marry 
eighty-five per cent become parents. Most of us, usually, are 
forced to solve problems related to the family units from which 
we came, in which we are, or into which we are going. 

In the light of wJiat the parish forced upon me twenty-five 
years ago, I began trying to secure the information which the 
seminary had not given me, so that I might deal intelligently 
with the questions. My first response was to preach a series of 
Sunday evening “fireside sermons,” in which I dealt with the 
application of religious principles to Jove, courtship, marriage, 
home life, and the parent-child relationship. This ran through 
eight Sunday evenings. I was not only interested in the attend¬ 
ance, which averaged about twelve hundred, but amazed at the 
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seriousness of the questions which came, either personally or by 

letter. 

Aifter the first night, I announced that we would have a forum 
for questions around the fireplace in the parish house. More 
than one hundred and fifty people remained the first evening. 
They were permitted to write out their questions, which were 
sent to the front without names attached. Immediately I liccame 
conscious that I was dealing not with curiosity, but with life-and- 
death situations in the lives of people. While this at first applied 
mainly to young people, who were attempting to get information 
upon matters of courtship and the meaning of love and marriage, 
I found that when I preached upon the problems of middle life—• 
marital adjustments, the employed wife, the relation of the new 
home to its in-laws, or dependent aged—the questions which fol¬ 
lowed showed that I had invaded an area of life where people 
were just as baffled and were in great need of any help that could 
be rendered. 

I was forced into the second step, namely, consultation hours 
in the office, and soon was calling to my aid what we then called 
the social-service committee, which included a doctor, a lawyer, 
an experienced social worker, and a psychiatrist, for a consulta¬ 
tion. To be sure, it was all very experimental. My point is that 
even twenty-five years ago the needs were obvious. 

Another response made took the form of creating parents’ 
classes, in which the twofold relationship, between husband and 
wife and between parent and child, could be discussed. I.atcr on 
we organized a commission composed of educators, parents, doc¬ 
tors, and others to make a two-year study of both the church fam¬ 
ilies and the families in our community, to discover the particular 
problems which people were facing, to inquire as to the contrilni- 
tion which religion had to offer, and to devise ways and means liy 
which the church could more effectively bring the answers to tlic 
attention of those who had the need. As a result, I was forced to 
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make the application of religion to family matters one of the 
major interests during the last ten years of the pastorate. 

In the course of the years, and particularly in preparation for 
this paper, I have conferred with a great many other ministers 
who have tried to render like service, being forced to it by the 
very demands of the people in their parishes. Few, if any, of my 
school generation were prepared for it by their seminaries. Some 
men resent this bitterly, and from my point of view they have a 
right to do so. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, in reply to my question 
as to whether he secured instruction in his theological school to 
prepare him specifically for the marriage consultation service 
which is being carried on in his church, says, “I received not an 
atom 3 so far as my religious training was concerned all men were 
eunuchs and all women were neuters. I was left to discover what 
sex does to men and women after I had got out into the world, 
and that is a crime with a capital ‘C.’ ” However, in all fairness to 
the theological seminaries, we should recognize frankly that at 
that time there still existed quite generally throughout society an 
attitude of repression on what could be done or said about sex, 
and also a taboo on public discussion as to general matters of hus- 
band-and-wife relationship. 

It was about that time that the recognition of the penalty paid 
for sex ignorance became common knowledge, and efforts were 
made to get parents to accept the responsibility for adequate sex 
instruction for their children. Slowly the old taboos have faded 
and we all have been enabled to see more clearly how natural and 
important a part is played, not only by sex, but by all of the ele¬ 
ments in life which are related to love, heredity, environment, 
and allied matters. We came to realize that not only children 
got a wrong start because of sex Ignorance, but that homes were 
being wrecked and happiness lost in married life because of con¬ 
tinued ignorance in that field. Psychology and psychiatry began 
to uncover great possibilities of service which could be rendered 
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to personality by a wider knowledge of physiology and its rela¬ 
tion to the psychic factors of life, giving us a new body of knowl¬ 
edge Upon which some kind of instruction could adcciuatcly be 
based. 

As this material, which at first was urged apparently by ex¬ 
tremists, became more scientific anti dependable, it is fair tt) say 
that the theological seminaries begun to take cognivance of it. 
A study of the offerings of their curricula during the p.nsc twenty- 
five years will show an increasing reflection of their appreciation 
that this knowledge should be imparted to those who are taking 
up the leadership of churches and .are proposing to be the instruc¬ 
tors and moral guides of men and women. 

We all recognize frankly, also, that the last twenty-five years 
have brought into society a great many changes which have very 
greatly affected the family and which have created new and vig¬ 
orous problems to be faced by those who constitute family groups. 
The economic changes, including the new financial status of 
women, the transfer of work from inside to outside the home, 
the urbanization of our life, the lessening of the tics which for¬ 
merly made the family a unit, the widespread promulgation of 
new and rather bizarre ideas of happiness as an end of life and of 
the privileges of marriage as a means to liappincss, the practice 
and the public discussion of birth control, the exploitation of the 
sex idea in magazines and novels for purjioses of financial profit 
rather than for educational ends—all these and other things 
have made it true that family problems arc probably more acute, 
proportionately, for most people today than twenty-five years 
agO} at least it is true that the older answers to people’s questions 
on these matters seem far less satisfactory than tlicy did then. 

This change in. the acuteness of these problems in life has, as 
we have said, been noted In part by those prci>aring men for the 
ministry. While it is probably true today that in too many theo¬ 
logical seminaries little or nothing is done to prepare their stu- 
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dents to be constructive counselors upon family problems, any 
one who studies the contemporary catalogues of a few of our lead¬ 
ing seminaries will be amazed at the wide variety of offerings in 
this field which are presented. In most of these schools, stu¬ 
dents are required to take courses which give them at least such 
an entree into the field as will enable them to start intelligently 
and then know how to go on with their research and the acquiring 
of the Information which they need. 

The courses in social ethics, in pastoral psychology, in theol¬ 
ogy, in the psychology of religion, and in general ethics—all 
contain material which is important from this point of view. In 
one catalogue before me I find listed courses under the following 
topics: “Religion and Mental Health,” “Problems in the Cure 
of Souls,” “The Pastor and Personal Religious Guidaiice,” “The 
Problems of Personal Religious Guidance,’^ “Social Disorgani¬ 
zation ajid Personal Morale,” and “The Sociology of Religion.” 
While obviously these courses ai-c not restricted to dealing with 
the problems that grow out of family life, it is impossible to treat 
these subjects without devoting a considerable time to dealing 
with tlie problems before us in this paper. 

A glance, therefore, across the field of theological education 
now offered indicates wide offerings in this field on the part of 
a small number of seminaries which are attempting to keep their 
curricular offerings closely related to contemporary needs in the 
practical field. It shows a partial response on the part of others. 
However, a fair survey of all theological education would no 
doubt substantiate the feeling that a great deal more could and 
should be done before the responsibility of the schools in this 
matter is fairly discharged. Many schools do almost nothing, and 
a fair number seem to feel little responsibility. 

It would seem to be commonplace that every theological 
school should from time to time review its curriculum, as it deals 
with leadership skills, in the light of the question whether it is 
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actually preparing men for the ministry of today and tomorrow, 
or whether it is merely perpetuating a preparation that was ade¬ 
quate twenty-five to fifty years ago. 

If it is in point, after admitting the limited attention now paid 
to this heed, for any one to urge upon the seminaries in general 
a more adequate provision for such training, such a suggestion 
could be substantiated by watching the evidences which show that 
increasing pressure is being put upon ministers to attempt to meet 
the need whether or not they are prepared. 

One of the most common evidences of this attempt of the min¬ 
istry to respond is in what we might call a “preaching emphasis.” 
A study of the sermons preached shows the stc.adily growing cus¬ 
tom of using scries of sermons dealing with marriage, home life, 
and religion. While this may seem to the socially trained as com¬ 
paratively impotent, it does indicate a consciousness of need to be 
met. It is the indirect form of announcement by a minister that 
he feels the needs and is prepared to offer help up to the limit of 
his ability in the problems that grow out of family life. It could 
be far more potent socially if the minister had a better back¬ 
ground. 

Another like evidence is the widespread formation of parents’ 
classes or married people’s classes. This has gone quite widely 
across the country and shows that the minister is attempting to 
gain a direct opportunity for group presentations dealing with 
the parent-child relation, and for the more intimate relationship 
with the family problems within his parish. 

Other proof to the same end has been the popularity of courses 
on psychiatry and personal counseling in practically all the sum¬ 
mer schools which the ministers attend. These courses aid a min¬ 
ister greatly, for, as any one knows who goes into counseling 
work, from sixty to seventy-five per cent of all cases which come 
for counsel center around family relationships. 
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The argument for the seminaries’ undertaking this work in a 
more adequate fashion springs also from the common assump¬ 
tion that if a seminary has regularly admitted responsibility for 
training a man for a certain field of work, it must adjust its cur¬ 
riculum to fit him for doing that work as he will find it today. 

The entrance upon marriage has long been solemnized by the 
churcli as a religious ceremony; the birth of children has been 
followed by their dedication to God, and the church has urged 
that they be reared in the nurture and admonition of the Loxd; 
the home has been urged to erect its own altar. The very idea of 
' a family primarily motivated by love is essentially a Christian 
concept. These and other responsibilities of the minister to the 
home have been historically clear, and provision for preparing 
the clergy for these functions included in their training. 

We hold that the argument for the seminary to prepare its 
students to meet additional and contemporary needs of family 
life rests upon the same basis, merely extending the scope of the 
service rendered and applying it to situations as they exist today. 
For instance, historically the minister has performed the mar¬ 
riage ceremony and young people have come to him to arrange 
for it. Today, we feel that this occasion furnishes a remarkable 
opportunity for service to the couple in what we may call the 
premarital interview. Many ministers have proved this to be 
filled with possibilities for dispelling ignorance, for laying the 
foundation for better understanding of the new relationship, and 
for spiritual contacts of the first order. In June 1931, the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church adopted a canon 
which makes it obligatory upon its clergy ‘‘to give instruction to 
the contracting parties as to the nature of holy matrimony, its 
I'esponsibilltlcs, and the grace which God has provided through 
His Church.” How serious one Episcopalian leader feels this 
responsibility to be can be judged by reading a paper on “The 
Technique of Prc-marital Instruction,” by the Reverend Lester 
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O. Ward of Minnesota. To do this, however, a minister needs 
wise preparation, needs to know the Jiterature available, and 
should himself be prepared to make such an interview a con¬ 
structive event and not an embarrassing failure. 

Another indication, which seminaries should note, bearing on 
the necessity of equipping ministers to deal with family problems, 
is fou2id in studying the literature published by the denomina¬ 
tions and furnished to their clergymen. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has established, as one section 
of its Departmcjit of Social Service, a Commission on Marriage 
and the Home, headed by a full-time secretary. Through him 
there is coming to the churches of all denominations literature 
which not only evidences Its certainty that a great need exists and 
that ministers should meet it, but sh(ws how far other institu¬ 
tions are going in the training of our church leaders. The same 
department, through its secretary, furnishes an extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy to all ministers interested, with definite recommendations 
listing books to be furnished to young people about to marry, to 
young parents in dealing with their children, and to pastora who 
are seeking to counsel those who have family problems. The 
social-service and educational departments of the various denom¬ 
inations make use of this literature, or initiate literature of their 
own} but almost all of them bear testimony, by the attentum they 
pay to the matter, how important they consider it to be. 

Probably the most important proof of the point wc make is in 
the churches which have already set up consultation clinics. While 
theoretically these are for consultation on a variety of problems, 
as a matter of fact about three fourths of all cases presenting 
themselves do come with difficulties growing out of family rela¬ 
tionships. This proportion is cited by the director of the clinic of 
Piverside Church in New York City, but is not far different from 
thatquotedby others who respond. In the case of the Conimimity 
Church in New York there is, in addition to the mental-hygiene 
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clinic conducted by a trained psychiatrist on the staff, a marriage 
consultation service conducted by Dr. Hannah M. Stone and Dr. 
Abraham Stone. In the Lutheran Church of the Ascension, in 
Brooklyn, the pastor states that while they inaugurated their 
clinic at the beginning in anticipation primarily of the demand 
from individuals, the more they worked at it the more they were 
impressed with the frequency of the problems growing out of the 
family matters. 

In the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for March 1932, an issue dedicated to the modern Amer¬ 
ican family, the statement is made by Ralph D. Brldgeman, in 
dealing with “Guidance for Marriage and Family Life,” that 
there were, at the time he wrote, fifteen such church clinics regis¬ 
tered, ranging all the way from the minister alone, or his assistant 
trained in education and psychology, plus two or three consult¬ 
ants available upon request, to a staff consisting of a full-time 
psychiatric social worker or psychiatrist and a secretary, plus 
anywhere from two to twenty-six consultants, as in the case of the 
Life Adjustment Center in the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church of Washington, D. C. These clinics vary in the service 
offered from one afternoon or evening a week, during which 
seventy-five individuals were interviewed each year, to clinics 
with regular daily office hours, during which eleven hundred or 
more cases are handled each year. 

A survey, therefore, of the work which the minister is being 
forced to face would seem to lead us to agree with the conclusion 
of our most central bureau in Protestantism, the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council, that min¬ 
isters should be trained to give preparation for marriage and 
family life to young couples at whose marriages they officiate; 
and the still more general conclusion that must come to us by 
studying what the churches at large are trying to do—that the 
theological seminary should also prepare its students to give wise 
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counsel on all of the problems that grow out of the wedded rela¬ 
tionship. 

We wish, however, to point out that it is the nature of religion 
itself which constitutes the main reason why the schools which 
train ministers should train them for this service. Religion pre¬ 
sents principles which, if followed, help to produce satisfactory 
human relationships, and family problems arc mainly problems 
of adjustment between personalities. Religion attempts also to 
create an attitude or spirit in wliich adjustment between person¬ 
alities is possible. The more we study the problems of family life 
the more we realize that while these questions may liave their 
roots in a physical, or financial, or legal condition, the proper 
solution depends much upon the spirit or attitude which the two 
people take towards them. It has been my observation that 
when people want to find a solution, there is usually a solution 
near by to be found; when they do not want to, any plan will 
be wrecked. It is in creating the proper altitude that religion is 
supposed to make its contribution. What wc apparently need 
for a satisfactory result, therefore, is a double approach: first, 
social knowledge on the part of a trained worker; and, second, 
proper idealism and motivation, which sliould be contributed 
by the representative of religion, These two contributions, how¬ 
ever, should be made cooperatively, and not as coming from 
two competing agencies. It is ideal, therefore, when both con¬ 
tributions can come from one person, a representative of reli¬ 
gion who also has social skill. 

Again, it is the writer’s observation that most of the elements 
of wedlock which are material or physical get their meaning 
and become beautiful when they are framed in a framework of 
ideals, such as loyalty, mutual respect, realization of the snered- 
ness of the relationship, and consciousness of the mutual respon¬ 
sibilities assumed. When these ideals are absent and the legal 
and physical parts of wedlock stand by themselves, they soon 
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become harsh, iron bands, and crude, disgusting, lustful rela¬ 
tionships. It is for the representative of religion, therefore, to 
contribute the framework which gives everything else its per¬ 
spective. If the minister is to do it, however, the seminary 
which trains him must consciously attempt to enable him to do 
it in harmony with the existing social knowledge and in special 
preparation for the special function he is to perform. 

We have a vast amount of literature today on the sex side of 
marriage, also on its social and its psychological sid.e. Compara¬ 
tively little, however, has been presented which helps the rep¬ 
resentative of religion to make his contribution pointed, effi¬ 
cient, and cooperatively useful in conjunction with other in¬ 
formation that is given, I believe that there is a great literature 
yet to be developed. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the minister does have a 
place in this field in his own right; that his professional task 
involves it; that he does not come to duplicate the contributions 
that others are to make, but to make his own in the name of reli¬ 
gion. All his work, however, should be based on tested social prin¬ 
ciples, and should be done in conjunction and not in competition 
with other agencies. 

Where a minister enters the cure field he should be trained to 
recognize frankly the point where a case should cease to be 
handled by an amateur in the psychiatric field, such as he is, and 
where it is to be passed over to a professional. (A leading psy¬ 
chiatrist has recently stated that there are annually 75)000 new 
admissions to mental hospitals in the United States^ but for every 
one of these it is a pretty safe estimate that there are ten who 
approach the borderline of some kind of breakdown. Probably 
some such proportion would exist among people who have family 
difficulties. It is not in the smaller group of those who should be 
attended by professionals, but in the larger area, that the minis¬ 
ter should do most of his work.) 
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In view of this, the theological seminary should assume the 
responsibility of making all its students aware of the need, and 
of giving them at least such a fair introduction to the field as will 
enable them to have a proper social foundation and to know how 
to keep abreast of newly discovered information. They should be 
so prepared that they will make use of the knowledge gtiiticd and 
the principles involved, through preaching, personal Jclation- 
ships, pastoral calling, and personal counseling, They should 
know how to set up the religious educational program of the 
church, through parents’ classes, through young people’s forums 
or discussion groups, and through counseling with bridal couples 
before marriage, so that many normal problems of family life 
will be prevented rather than wait to l)C cured. 

In giving this training to its students the school should include 
at least one or two basic courses on it in its required work so that 
every student will get it. Additional material can be given 
through regular courses not on this subject but which approach 
it. Some of it can be imparted by special lectures, some by special 
courses, some by actual clinical experience, cither in local 
churches or social agencies, or, if possible, in actual clinics which 
are instituted in cities where theological seminaries exist. Men 
who want to specialize in this field should be encouraged to take 
postgraduate work in the seminaries which are equipped to offer 
more advanced courses than the ordinary professional school 
should be expected to provide. 

The response on the part of every theological seminary should 
be as great as is consonant with a proper understanding of the 
importance of this field and of the resources which the seminary 
has at its disposal to meet the need. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

hi order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest fos^ 
s'ihle servicej its readers arc urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—’and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in 
kindred fields of interest to educational sociology^ Correspondence upon 
proposed projects and methods will be welcomed, 

RESEARCH OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION^ 

The first tliird of the twentieth century has been marked by changes 
in social and economic conditions wiiich have created problems of great 
variety and complexity* In order to help teachers to familiarize themselves 
with the basic facts concerning social change, and the various proposals 
that have been made to improve both social conditions and the educational 
program, the Research Division of the National Education Association 
has issued a 48-page bulletin which reviews modern social and educational 
trends {Research Bulleim^ XII, 5, November 1934). In each of seven¬ 
teen areas of social life—population, health and vitality, home and family 
life, position of women, economic organization, labor conditions, occupa¬ 
tions, wealth and income, invention and discovery, communication, trans¬ 
portation, government, crime and punishment, public finance, natural 
wealth, leisure-time activities, religion—a summary of trends and condi¬ 
tions is accompanied by pictorial charts, and followed by a discussion of 
educational implications. Tlie bulletin concludes with a generalized state¬ 
ment of needed educational adjustments to a changing civilization. 

The social and industrial changes which have taken place in recent 
years have complicated tlie problems of human conduct. Accordingly, 
increased responsibility for moral education has been placed upon the 
school. Two bulletins of the Research Division deal with education for 
character {Research Bullethiy XII, 2 and 3, March and May 1934)» 
Part I discusses the social and psycliological background for a program of 
character education. Part II outlines a program for building character 
through curriculum, individual guidance, and school administration. 

In recent years many national agencies have made searching analyses of 
various pliascs of education. Tlic September Research Bulletin lists national 
deliberative committees which have reported or wliich are now at work 

^ This statement has been fumrshed through the courtesy of William G. Carr, Direc¬ 
tor, Research Division, National Education Association. 
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on important cducationnl topi'a (Voli 12, No. 4, ScptcmJ>cr 1934), 

A compilation of ^Kruncnt data on federal aid to jiuldic Mrlunrh has been 
issued as a l6-pagc pamphlet under the title Etncrgrucy federal did for 
Educotiou: A Retfhw of the EvlAeuc^, 

The Research Division has continued to ca*h»eratc in an editorial and 
consultative capacity with regard to the |iiihlicali<m ul certain departments 
of the National Education Asscjciatinn. Current murs of the Rcvtcvj o] 
Educatiotial Research publbhcil hy the Aincricaii EduoiliMruil Research 
Association comprise these titles: (l) ‘^Tlte Curriculum/* IV, 2, April 
1934; (2) “Teacher Personnel/’ IV, 3, June 19341 (3) “School 
Organization/’ IV, 4, October I934< 

The thirteenth yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association deals with the provision 
and use of aids to teaching (“AicU to Teaching in the Elementary School,” 
The Elcnienlary Priucipnly XIII, 5, June 1934.), Topics discussed include 
pictorial and grapltic aids, object materials, held trips, slides, motion pic¬ 
tures, radio mid sound equipment. 

The Educational Research Service, maintained by the Research Divis¬ 
ion and the Department of Superintendence, has issued these circulars 
since April 1, 1934: 

1, “Education Discussed in Lay Magav-incs.” Circulars No. 3, 6, an<l 
9, 1934. These three summaries of articles in noncducaiionat magazines 
cover the period from December i, 1933, October 1934* 

2. “New Developments in Pupil Report Cards.” Circular No. 4, May 
1934. Part I discusses principles and practices based on a study of sample 
report c.ards and the findings of other writers. Part II consists of photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of sample forms. 

3* “State School Legislation, 1933.” Circular No. 5, May 1934. This 
circular is a digest of legislation arranged according to nine topics. 

4. “Teacher Sick Leave; Holidays; Salary Deductions for Absence.” 
Circular No. 7, September 1934. Replies to a questionnaire from thirty- 
nine cities over two hundred thousand in population show prevailing prac¬ 
tices regarding sick leave and salary deductions for absence. 

5. “School and City Current Expenses Compared, 1932*; 94 Cities 
Above 100,000 in Population.” Circular No. 8, September 1934. 

6. “Questionnaire Studies Completed—Bibliograpliy No. 5, 1933- 
34.” Circular No. 10, October 1934. The list of forty-two studies pre¬ 
sented in this circular is based on questionnaires submitted to city and State 
superintendents of schools. 
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7. '"Salary Schedules for Teachers, 1934-35 ; Sixty Cities Over loo,- 
000 in Population.” Circular No. 11, November 1934. 

STUDY OF THE PRODUCTS OF PRISON LABOR 

A subject of genuine interest to educational sociologists is the rcMuca- 
tion of persons sentenced to various correctional and penal institutions. 
Upon sucli effective reeducation depends in large part the satisfactory 
solution of the problem of crime. Whether the prisoner who is discharged 
from a penal institution reembarks upon a criminal career depends in part 
on the nature of Jiis activity during his incarceration, whether or not he 
has acquired skills and attitudes v/hicli will fit him to reenter normal life on 
the outside. Of vital importance to the program of education within the 
prison is the question as to whether the prisoner can be employed upon full¬ 
time useful and productive labor during the period of liis sentence. 

An acute controversy has extended over a period of several years with 
regard to competition of prison-made products with those of normal indus¬ 
try on the outside. On October 12, 1934, the President of the United 
States issued an order directing a committee to ^'investigate the effects of 
competition between the products of prison labor and the sheltered 
workshop, on the one hand, and of the cotton garment industry on the 
other i to study tlie operation of the prison labor contracts especially as to 
the enforcement of the standards of competition with private industry 
established therein and report to the National Industry Recovery Board 
conccrjiing such matters, not later than December l, 1934.” 

TJiis study was carried on and completed by a committee of three 
headed by Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme Pencil of Baltimore. 
The members were Frank Tannenbaum and W. Jett Lauck. 

Tills committee took into account the whole question of prison labor 
as it is related tot (a) the underlying purposes of imprisonment for crime j 
(b) the economical and effective administration of prisons} (c) the extent 
and effects of competition between prison labor and free labor in specific 
industries; (d) the developed policies of State and national governments 
in relation to the whole subject; (e) attitudes of industry; (f) attitudes of 
labor; (g) the relationship of a proper regulation of prison labor to a 
rational attack upon the problem of crime. 

In order to get an answer to questions involved in the study the com¬ 
mittee held extended hearings at which there testified representatives of 
the industry, of labor, of prison administration, of legal and other divisions 
of tlie NR A, and one witness who spoke not for any party to the manifold 
controversy but from the point of view of scientific criminology. This 
method is interesting in that it is a type of study common to legislaive inves- 
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tigation, but somewhat different from tlic standard research procedure. 
It takes on the nature of a trial in which an issue is presented from widely 
varying and contradictory approaches by protagonists of these different 
points of view. In this case there was one expert witness who spoke in an 
impartial and unbiased way on the basis of liis experience and research into 
the problems under investigation. This investigation was ijiteresting as 
presenting to the students of the subject the points of view and states of 
mind of the persons uivolvcd in the controversyj entirely aside from the 
objective values of their evidence, 

As a result of its deliberations the committee made several recommenda¬ 
tions involving the replanning of the organization of prison industry, the 
removal of prison-made goods from the open market, and the finally bring¬ 
ing to an end of the prison labor controversy. Before this latter result can 
be accomplished it is recognized that intermediate adjustments ought to be 
made to ensure the control of competition of prison-made goods and also 
to ensure tlie continuance of the opportunity of prisoners to enjoy product 
labor during incarceration, 

A STUDY OF THE CHICAGO METROPOLITAN REGION^ 

Professor Louis Wirth is engaged in a regional study which is part of 
ft moie general study called "Social, Economic, and Political Trends in 
the Chicago Region,’* His task is a double one: to bring all tlie available 
material on the Chicago region together and to interpret it accordijig to 
the more significant social trends, ami to make such field studies aa will be 
necessary to fill out a more complete picture of the Chicago region. 

The general aim of the study is to define the Chicago metropolitan 
region. Dr, Wirth’s consideration of social trends will include an analysis 
of population growth, composition, and movement. This part of the 
project is nearly completed. Surveys of religious organizations, of crime, 
and of recreational institutions are also being carried on. The character of 
social organizations within the region, such as ethnic groups, income 
groups, religious groups, and similar organizations, as well as the formal 
and informal organizations that go with them, will be included in the 
study. The configuration of the area will he compared with other metro¬ 
politan areas, and relationships between the variotis parts of it will he 
examined. The study aims to determine the extent to which the region is 
a unit for collective action and to throw light on problems which may call 
for social reorganization or regional planning. 

■ Bulletin of the Society for Social Research, December 193.1, p. 
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Russhy Youth and the Present Day World: Further Studies in 
Mental PlygienOy by Dr* Franklwood E. Williams. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934, 270 pages. 

Dr, Williams is one of the outstanding personalities in the entire field 
of mental liygicne in this country. Until recently medical director of the 
National Committee of Mental Hygiene, it was under his leadership that 
tlic various phases of me^ital hygiene such as the child-guidance clinics 
and the visiting-teacher service have been developed. Some time ago Dr, 
Williams went to Russia to study the work in the field of mental hygiene 
and what he discovered there revolutionized liis entire approach to the 
problem, '‘The difference between mental hygiene in Russia and Amer¬ 
ica” he quotes Dr, Rosenstein, director of the State Institute of Mental 
Hygiene, as saying, “is that in America you have propaganda about mental 
hygiene, and excellent work with individuals in your child-guidance clin¬ 
ics, in the schools and colleges, while in Russia we have mental-hygiene 
propaganda and our work is with the mass rather than with the indi¬ 
vidual,” The effect of this mass work in mental hygiene through the 
diminution of economic insecurity, through the equalization of sex moral¬ 
ity, through the frank unmoralistic approach to the problems of stealing, 
delinquency, prostitution, and drunkenness, is evidenced by the tremen¬ 
dous reduction of suicides and neuroses. Russia is probably the only coun¬ 
try in the world today with empty beds in its hospitals. 

Industrialized Russhy by Alcan Hirsch. New York: The 
Chemical Catalog Company, 1934, 309 pages. 

As chief consulting engineer to the Soviet chemical industries, Dr. 
Alcan Hirsch had an unusual opportunity of learning a good deal not only 
about the field of his direct interest but in other related fields, so that we 
find covered in this book most of the important social experimentations 
which has taken place in the field of industry, education, agriculture, and 
family relationships. In a very brief and concise manner Dr. Hirsch pre¬ 
sents the processes tlirougli which each of these experiments have gone, 
and in spite of tlic necessarily brief treatment of each subject, the book is 
rich with material and statistics and tables, in addition to valuations that 
will not usually be found in other books on Russia, Maurice Hindus^s 
comment in the preface that I?idustrinlized Russia in his opinion “is the 
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most complete and illuminating discussion of the subject” is quite justi¬ 
fied. 

At War with Academic Traditions in America, by A. Lawrence 
Lowell. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1934, 357 pages* 

Contains selections from the addresses^ papers^ atid anniml reports of 
President Lowell during his long term of office at Harvard. The chief 
topics deal with those features of reform towards which lie bent his efforts, 
viz; the system of the general examination and tutors; residential colleges 
(or houses) for undergraduatesj changes in the elective system; honor 
and pass degrees; a society of fellows; relations of faculties and govern¬ 
ing boards; universitieSj graduate schools, and colleges; and other impor¬ 
tant topics treated from the administrative point of view, A most valuable 
and interesting book* 

A Social Basis of Education, by Harold S, Tui'tle* New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935, 589 pages. 

This book will serve as a text in college courses in an introduction to 
education and educational sociology, Its four parts deal with the goal of 
education, psychological processes, society as an educative agency, and the 
school as a social agency. A group of projects related to the text is 
appended. One of the Crowell Social Science Series under the editorship 
of Seba Eldridge. 

The Character Emfhasis in Education, A Collection of Mate¬ 
rials and Methods, by Kenneth L. Heaton. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1933, ix + 415 pages. 

A worth-while collection of practical suggestions which capitalize on 
the normal life experiences, both within and without tiic regular curricu¬ 
lum, for purposes of character building. While illustrative material is 
taken both from literature and actual experiences in schools throughout 
the country, the bulk is drawn from the rich program of the public schools 
of Pontiac, Michigan. The volume is full of concrete suggestions which 
will stimulate teachers to develop their own ingenious plajis for character 
building. 
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EDITORIAL 

The social institutions of business and of the school have been 
most fundamentally a part, both as causes and as effects, of the 
tremendous social upheavals which have been taking place with 
distressful emphasis during the past few years. There is no phase 
of education which is more consequential to good citizenship in a 
democracy than that of adequate business or economic intelli¬ 
gence on the part of every youth and adult as they buy and use 
the goods and services made available by business enterprise. 

It is likewise a vital social concern that the vocationalists with¬ 
in the business system should be carefully selected and well 
educated for their careers, both prior to and in connection with 
their employments. This vocational preparation should always 
be wisely articulated with, and made a functional part of, the 
entire educational process and pattern. The living values of the 
relevant arts and sciences of general education are thus con¬ 
stantly revitalized in the forge of a dynamic business system. 

The National Council of Business Education appreciates this 
opportunity to present an authoritative discussion of challenging 
issues in business education, which should be the mutual concern 
especially of educational sociologists, general administrators of 
education, business leaders, economists, and those immediately 
responsible for the administration and teaching of programs 
of business education in secondary schools and universities. 

Paul S. Lomax 

Copyright igj 'j by The Journal of Educaiional Sociology, Incorporated 


BUSINESS, EDUCATION, AND THE ADULT 

LEE CALLOWAY 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 

In answer to the question, “But who in the Republic will 
engage in the exchange ? ” Plato answered, “There are and always 
will be in every community the halt, the lame, and those others 
who cannot learn or serve in useful occupations. They will be the 
traders.” Contrast this conception of business and learning with 
the statistics of college enrollment for the year 1934 in the United 
States. The increase in commerce freshmen was 30 per cent} 
while the increase in liberal arts was 9.8 per cent, and in engi¬ 
neering, 20,5 per cent. 

The besetting difficulty in stabilizing any human activity is 
the constant necessity for prediction. Planning of any sort must 
be carried out by decisions dominated by a relatively flexible pol¬ 
icy permitting “tack and turn and maneuver” in the teeth of the 
wind and amidst the shoals and hidden rocb of unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances, In business, “circumstances” mean money evalua¬ 
tions as applied to such things as calculating the market for com¬ 
modities and services, deciding what goods are likely to prove 
salable, appraising obsolescence caused by shifting demands, 
judging the extent of overcapacity in industry, or choosing in¬ 
vestments in expansible lines of business activity. 

In our attempts to analj^e the outcome of human conduct, 
there has been developed a universal synonym for ^‘prediction” 
which suggests the common intellectual origins of all our insti¬ 
tutional philosophy, including education and business. That term 
is speculation. In education, speculation still holds to its original 
meaning and remains the heart of scholarship. In business, It Is 
the life of trade, although speculation here has been transferred 
from the mental process itself to the object .speculated about. 

The divergence of attitudes in these two fields towards the 
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fundamental basis of judgment or intellectual selection has had 
very important sociological effects, since education has built up 
an institution in which the doctrinaire elements predominate and 
business has developed an institution dominated by experimental 
controls. Each has been active in inculcating society with its par¬ 
ticular prejudice. But both of these institutional attitudes are in 
the hands of a master potter whose creative idea of progress is 
molding them into a pattern where these differences blend into 
a larger integrity. 

Wilbur Wright once said that fifty-nine seconds of every min¬ 
ute of flying were given to keeping his balance. The only gyro¬ 
scope known to be effective in business is man’s judgment, and 
there has never been a time as today when '^‘to compare and meas¬ 
ure” has put such stress upon the human mind. 

People are just beginning to realize faintly that the “neces¬ 
sities of life” are within the reach of all and can be obtained by 
reasonable effort. Perhaps fear can never be eliminated entirely 
from living, but it can be made to change the level on which it 
attacks the mind. The lower levels of fear of starvation and expo¬ 
sure may at least be largely eliminated as the chief controls in 
forming our social attitudes. Such a change, however, is a momen¬ 
tous one and our generation happens to be the one that must begin 
the solution of the problems connected with a shift from an econ¬ 
omy of scarcity to one of plenty. 

Perhaps this new adjustment-awareness is shown most clearly 
in the present universal concern pervading law, politics, business, 
medicine, religion, art, and professions generally. Each fears its 
institutional structure will be permanently crippled unless more 
time and energy are given to group management and the direc¬ 
tion of professional attitudes. This, to be sure, generally means 
direction of the other fellow’s group. 

The outbreak of interest in the “other fellow” first showed 
itself in much concern for such adult groups as the non-English- 
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speaking foreigner, the working man, and a hypothetical new 
leisure class. The means adopted to help them were generally- 
spoken of as adult education. Adult education broke out here and 
there and everywhere, like democracy in Colonial America, and 
is still about as well organized as was the Spirit of *76. But how 
it has spreadl Just as political democracy called the public school 
into being, a new economic liberty now calls for an extension of 
an education in democratic principles and practice that will cover 
the whole of man’s life, the highbrow as well as the lowbrow. 

There is no place where coming events cast their shadows 
before so regularly as in the field of social change. In the past, 
education in the United States has followed the social trends 
towards political, religious, and intellectual independence and 
security, always keeping in view the American democratic ideal 
which shaped the framework of our national structure. Today a 
new extension of the area in the realm of social security has been 
developed. Society is demanding that economics and business be 
organized and professionalized In accordance with the democratic 
principle as we know it in America} and that education be con¬ 
scripted to run order through the new social chaos, direction and 
discipline through our new liberties, and unity through the mul¬ 
tiplicity of our new and strange economic relationships. 

A democracy without education is unthinkable, but as the social 
area expands, to which the democratic patterns of control are to 
be applied, the responsibilities put upon that part of education 
which must provide discipline for these new liberties arc enor¬ 
mous and even appalling. Only by some system or systems of 
education by which every responsible man and woman is continu¬ 
ally informed of conditions, guided by sound principles, and 
impregnated with the necessity for constant reflection upon .md 
alertness in attacking social matters can America expect to carry 
on under the enormous “overhead charge” of social watchman- 
ship exacted by democratic forms of organization. 
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It is under this renewed impulse for developing new areas of 
social sharing that adult forms of education are being projected. 
Every year sees many new “hits.” It is also not surprising that 
many “misses” are recorded. Some courses overshoot the mark 
with their surcharge of culture and liberal content; some fall 
short, due to the small gauge of their vocational bore; while still 
others score only in the outer circles because of the lack of vision, 
comprehension, and training of their academic projectors. 

And, to add to the confusion, along comes the radio and the 
moving and talking picture (with the near prospect of television) 
before educators have even agreed upon the real nature of the 
new educational problem. Not only are there new techniques of 
holding audiences by dramatization, by vocabulary and sentence 
structure, and the like, but there is a call for a fundamental change 
“in the architecture of thinking” itself. But, as educational media, 
aside from their newness, there arc difficulties inherent in the 
very nature of these forms of communication. They are strong 
as information carriers, but weak in offering opportunities for the 
exercise of the reflective process. 

A few criteria which any correspondence course appealing to 
adults in business must meet are the adaptation of material and 
methods to (i) the business technique and policies covered; (2) 
to the experience and intellectual ranges involved; (3) to men¬ 
tal disciplinary background; and (4) to special group prejudices, 
determined by certain vocational, professional, and educational 
points of view. 

To indicate the scope and magnitude of the task involved in 
adjusting one feature of correspondence-school method to meet 
the new demands for training in business, let us refer to but a 
small part of the adult educational field; i.e., the translation of 
business occupational materials connected with accounting into 
texts and supplementary material for use by men on the job 
whose responsibilities range from “juniors” to “top executives.” 
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Note, if you care to make the analysis, the adjustments to sat¬ 
isfy the pressure for facts and figures, statistics and results of 
operation, costs and budgets to carry on under a profit-making 
system that is expanding to meet the larger conception of social 
responsibility of business enterprise. {See above chart.) 

One cannot leave this summary, however, without rcmarkiitg 
upon its scope of intellectual appeal. Note that the first unit deals 
with the problem of personal orientation, and the last unit serves 
as an introduction to the larger orientation of business accounting 
(as a system) into the larger social organization. 

It may not be amiss, however, to call attention to the most 
recent development that has been made by education by corre¬ 
spondence (in one significant instance at least) in order to adapt 
its contents to the new conditions made by the rapid changes since 
1939. This consists of text revision in the form of su|)j>Jcments 
issued every six months at least. This is one example of how this 
form of instruct ion remains flexible, adjustable, and u|r to-date, 
And, finally, a word on the importance of instruction by corre¬ 
spondence as a means of promoting social adjustment. Education 
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may be defined as a process for developing the intellectual con¬ 
trols of living. To do this, education makes use of organization, 
supervision, experimentation, and testing of conclusions and in¬ 
spection. Not every educational method can operate all of these 
elements equally well. Resident schooling fits youthfiil students 
better than correspondence instruction, for the school environ¬ 
ment is well suited generally to train in “abstract thinking.” On 
the other hand, correspondence-school instruction, backed by 
proper “service,” gives the adult student a much better oppor¬ 
tunity to work out his own salvation educationally. His decisions 
are checked by the occasions of experience and, through the force 
of circumstances, he is punished or rewarded by real things that 
tell on his daily life. Abstractions are checked by realities. 

After all, there is only one kind of learning and that is self¬ 
learning; and the main problem of education by correspondence, 
as of all other educational methods, is to promote the individual’s 
opportunities for making those contacts which promote the learn¬ 
ing process most efficiently. “The man on the job” has opportu¬ 
nities and incentives for self-improvement far greater than the 
resident student, but he must be guided for its highest realiza¬ 
tion. The specific problem, then, is to furnish the man at work 
with a course of instruction, graded and keyed to his position, that 
he may make the most of his environment where he finds his 
incentives, his major disciplines, and his rewards. Thus, the cor¬ 
respondence school is doing its share to fuse education and busi¬ 
ness into a social pattern of new design where long-range con- 
seiwatism and short-run initiative may work together more con¬ 
genially in the future than in the past in promoting the general 
movement towards greater social cooperative efficiency. 

Perhaps, in a modest way, adult education by correspondence 
is showing the way to the larger social point of view by training 
business men to see how the specific problem in his daily work is 
helped, if its controlling fundamental is understood. 



THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS IN OUR 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

ROSWELL C. MCCREA 
School of BmhtcsSy Columifla Utihersity 

The task of breaking down the economic history of tlic United 
States into periods is a difficult one. Our whole history has been 
so continuous and so comparatively recent that any attempt to 
discover contrasts on which to base a statement of distinctive 
stages is aperilous task. Even qualified historians stumble in their 
search for the earmarks of new eras; so that when a mere econ¬ 
omist essays suggestions on this score he may well be accused of 
following a course quite the opposite of that of the traditional 
fear-treading angel. However, in these troublous times when it 
is so easy to mistake ignorance and temerity for wisdom and cour¬ 
age, I rush in with the proposal that we divide the economic his¬ 
tory of the United States into three broad epochs, as follows: 
(i) the colonial period—an era of major economic dependency, 
lasting until after the Napoleonic wars; (a) the period of terri¬ 
torial expansion—an era marked by growing differentiation of 
economic activity, with increasing economic interdependence of 
the various parts of our continental area, a period ending with the 
disappearance of our western frontier; (3) the period of consoli¬ 
dation and integration of economic activities—an era marked by 
rapid technological developments involving both macliine proc¬ 
esses and human factors, with increasing speciali'/.ation, a period 
beginning in its current aspects some four or five decades ago and 
continuing to the present. 

For our purposes the first period has little interest. Such theo¬ 
retical and practical training as was obtained by the business lead¬ 
ers of this era came through the method of npprcnticcsliip. Such 
formal collegiate schooling as was provided during their day 
pointed towards the learned professions rather than towards 
business. 
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The same situation holds true in large measure of our second 
period. The nineteenth century was the era of the opening up of 
virgin areas, of the exploiting of forest, field, and subsoil re¬ 
sources. The northeastern section of the country expanded indus¬ 
trially, mostly through small^calc establishments, and trading 
and financing activities grew in step with goods-producing ven¬ 
tures. Corporate forms of organization in different directions 
gradually displaced the earlier individual proprietorship and 
partnership forms, aaid entrepreneurial operations were carried 
on in a pioneering spirit, with high productivity, much waste, and 
little social interference or guidance. The later decades of this 
period were the days of the functioning and glorification of the 
^^captain of Industry.^^ Forty years ago it was possible to give 
utterance to statements such as the following, with expectation of 
enthusiastic acceptance: 

Five hundred ago it was thought that a man could make money 
only by buying goods for less than they were worth, or by selling them for 
more than they were worth 5 that each business transaction involved the 
temptation to cheat; and that if a man was successful in business it showed 
that temptation Itad been too much for him, Today we believe that money 
is made on a large scale by doing the public a service. If a nian^s goods 
command a high price we assume that he has met an actual need. If this 
price furnishes him n large margin of profit, we believe that he has so 
organized the labor under his control as to diminish not only his own 
expenses but the actual labor cost of producing the goods. So confident are 
wc of the substantial identity of interest between the business man and the 
community as a whole, that wc give our capitalists the freest chance to 
direct the productive forces of society to their own individual profit. Even 
the mistakes of private enterprise may prove a means of progress to society, 
since they show at comparatively small cost what is to be avoided in the 
future.^ 

President Placllcy wrote this passage with little consciousness 
of developments to come during the succeeding forty years. Since 
1900 there have been no sizeable additions to exploitable natural 

^Froin Ariluir Twiiiinjr Ilacllcy’fl EcotiofJtics (New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sona, 
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resourcesi yet production has been accelerated. The striking ear¬ 
mark of this third period is the shift from major emphasis on the 
extensive exploitation of nature’s gifts to the development and 
intensive application of human powers and intelligence to physi¬ 
cal production, as well as to the elaboration of distributive proc¬ 
esses. A few statistical comments will give illustrative impression 
of this change. Population increased sixty per cent in the three 
decades to 1930} power used in production increased fourfold} 
coal production, in spite of competitive substitutes, doubled; 
petroleum output increased sixteenfold} and steel production 
fourfold. Increased mechanixation of industry, enlarged use of 
power, and better management expanded output per worker fully 
eighty per cent, and a multitude of new products came into being. 
These new products were the result of technological pioneering 
which in turn was stimulated by distinctively American condi¬ 
tions. A wide domestic market with high consuming power sup¬ 
plied the field for this growth, in which progressive betterment 
ofprocesses and devices was thedominant feature. There resulted 
a broadening stream of additions to the decencies, comforts, and 
educative facilities accessible to the masses. Large-scale efforts 
with high overhead costs at many points were substituted for 
sinall-group and individual efforts both in production and in mar¬ 
keting} complicated financing and control devices came into 
being} and widely scattered areas were brought together by 
improvements in methods of transportation, communication, and 
marketing. 

Throughout these developments, up to the crash of 1929, there 
was increasing stress on human factors. In order to serve a huge 
market by correlating abundant resources, high-paid labor, and 
rapidly improving machine equipment, management became an 
object of study and its forms and processes subjects of conscious 
adaptation and refinement. Ancillary groupings of technical spe¬ 
cialists fill out the picture. Industrial relations were bettered 
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before 1929, and this improvement contributed to more effective 
workmanship with lower production costs. Managerial alertness 
and open-mindedness showed significant outcroppings in ex¬ 
change of experience, support of research, and increasing respect 
for university training} and all of these developments afforded 
evidences of an outlook tending to make competition cooperative 
and allocative rather than purely eliminative. 

YEARS OF CHANGE AND MISTAKES 

The World War added disrupting influences to shifting eco¬ 
nomic and business forces. The 1920’s were yearn of most rapid 
change both in scale of performance and in ways of obtaining 
results. Small wonder that grievous mistakes were made, whether 
from ignorance, rapacity, or ill-founded judgment! Evidence of 
mistakes is at least reasonably clear. Beginning with the aftermath 
of the war in debts and reparations, through our financiers and 
statesmen we cooperated liberally in the rehabilitation of a war- 
scarred world. We indirectly assumed the burden of payment of 
German reparations} we forced on European and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries a flow of funds, in volume at least, beyond expecta¬ 
tion on their part and surely beyond capacity to sustain or repay. 
Their resultant buying did its share to overstimulate investment 
in capital equipment and related service activities. We encour¬ 
aged installment buying and selling, again stimulating a flood of 
capital-goods expansion. We financed real-estate mortgage loans 
far in excess of any reasonable estimate of prospective values, and 
erected embarrassing monuments to our folly in the form of sky¬ 
scraper business temples in supposedly strategic centers. We pyr¬ 
amided security holdings through corporate devices which baffled 
understanding and hastened business disaster} and we financed a 
general speculative mania which infected every element of our 
population. 

In 1897 I’rcsident Hadley could not foresee the ensuing 
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growth in size and complexity of our economic mechanism, nor 
could he anticipate resulting economic behavior. He and like- 
minded contemporaries were looking backward rather than for¬ 
ward when they pictured the harmonies of a price-regulated 
economy. By contrast, our existing economy is rapidly siiifting 
and tenuous in its interrelationships, complex and baffling in its 
causal sequences. There is no simple explanation of its workings; 
and only the lessons of experience, coupled with the rcsearelies 
of scholars and the imaginative hunches of philosophic minds, 
can lead us to a better understanding of its fundamentals. It is 
not without significance that our collegiate schools of business 
sprang into being largely during this highly dynamic third 
period, and that they now occupy the most strategic educational 
post on our economic front. 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 

In a very real sense schools of agriculture and of engineering 
are schools of business. Throughout the second period of our eco¬ 
nomic development the “capacity of the market to alisorb goods 
generally exceeded the ability of manufacturers to produce 
them.’’^ This pressure of emphasis on manufactured goods natu¬ 
rally stimulated the study of pure and applied physical science. 
Schools of engineering were a logical outgrowth. Between 1870 
and 1890 some twenty schools of the first rank were established; 
by 1915 there were more than sixty such institutions giving in¬ 
struction to nearly 70,000 students. Only in recent decades,“when 
the development of production has potentially outstripped the 
available market and shifted emphasis to distribution has the 
manufacturer-merchant become a pioneer on the frontier of 
human desires and needs... His problem is chiefly one of adjust¬ 
ment ... He must shape his making and selling policies alike to 
satisfy contradictory conditions and methods and to employ with- 

* A. W. Slmw, /tffronch to Buiitiess Vroblemi (Ciiinliritlije; llitrvanl Univer¬ 

sity Press, 19Z0), p. 104. 
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out waste the divergent and overlapping agencies through which 
present-day distribution is carried on."® The collegiate school 
of business is the educational analogue of this effort towards 
“adjustment" and towards the formulating of “making and sell¬ 
ing policies” i and both the effort and the need out of which it 
grew did not become pressing until the Nation had passed into 
the third stage of our economic development. Prior to 1908 there 
were only five collegiate schools of business in the United States. 
After 1910 hardly a year passed without the emergence of a 
reputable new school. In 1916 the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business was formed. It now includes in its member^ 
ship forty-seven selected institutions, and others outside of the 
Association fold arc operating with higher efficiency than did the 
few schools existing in 1900. 

The first collegiate school of business in the United States was 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. Its 
founder in 1881 prescribed that the school should provide facili¬ 
ties for “education in the principles underlying successful gov¬ 
ernment" as well as “training suitable for those who intend to 
engage in business or to undertake the management of property.” 
It is significant that a successful “captain of industry,” operating 
during the decades when “three generations from shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves” was an unhappily descriptive aphorism, should 
stress the importance of educating young men in the handling and 
conserving of private property holdings. It was not, however, 
until after 1900 that the Wharton School developed the genu¬ 
inely distinctive qualities of a present-day school of business, and 
this applies equally to the few other institutions which sprang into 
being around 1900, It was not until 1910 that schools of business 
of modern type began to develop in number and influence. In the 
8o’s and 90’s .'ittonti<m could well he focused on the management 
of fortunes accumulated hy captains of industry^ but in the first 

* A .W. Shaw, o/>. cf/. 
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two dccad(» of the present century complexities in business organ¬ 
isation and administration called loudly for consideration and 
became reflected in educational ideals. This involved an appreci¬ 
able shift in school objectives. Group as contrasted with pcramal 
considerations came to the fore. The foundations of management 
and its internal policies came to be stressed. Kflorts low.ards bal¬ 
anced curricula were carried forward to lead the student through 
basic analytical processes looking towards the formulation of 
plans for despatching business, for exercising business controls. 
Physical and social environment factors, common business tech¬ 
niques and procedures, functional aspects of enterprise, such as 
production, finance, marketing, and risk-bearing, came to be 
stressed in our curricula. The common objective has been that of 
providing substantial preparation for business technicians as well 
as for those whose subsequent careers might lead them into 
responsibilities requiring the formulation and execution of work¬ 
ing plans in business. In some measure the interrelations of busi¬ 
ness units have been considered in our educational scheme, and 
social control devices described and evaluated-, but, until recent 
years, the prevailing emphasis has been on the internal j)roblems 
and policies of the business unit or individual establishment. 

PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

With the advent of discussion and effort towards a Iwttcr eco¬ 
nomic alignment, the school of business finds itself in the vortex 
of current proposals and endeavors. Its stress on problems of 
business management has been and continues to he its major con¬ 
cern j but it is easy in fulfilling this purpose to ignore or minimize 
the social implications of private endeavor pursued for |>rorit. 
Management too often fixes its objectives within limits set by 
the interests of the individual enterprise. The current business 
depression is in no small measure a consequence of these limited 
objectives. It Is no exaggeration to say that in normal times the 
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vast preponderance of business enterprisers have conducted their 
afiFairs within the narrow horizons set by the problems and poli¬ 
cies of their own particular establishments. In instances, the fron¬ 
tiers of this provincialism have been crossed to the extent of a nec¬ 
essary minimum of regard for conditions within the trade of 
which the individual enterprise forms a part. This is true par¬ 
ticularly of those larger concerns in which heavy overhead so 
often induces ruthless competitive practices. Efforts towards trade 
agreements, within a law based on nineteenth-century economic 
conditions, have been a result. But the proportion of enterprisers 
who have wrestled in any effective measure with the articulation 
of diverse units, already internally well organized, has been 
small. The depression focused attention on this lack with such 
painfully dramatic emphasis that some commentators have been 
led to characterize our past ways of doing business as chaotic. 
They have not been that. If there has not been a system of eco¬ 
nomic harmonies, there have at least been partial adaptations, 
and there have been resulting products—goods and services— 
both large and valuable. The point of significance is that these 
results have not been planned in any major sense. Their scope has 
been sectional and incidental public benefits have been limited too 
largely by conflicting private interests j and even these benefits 
in the long run cannot survive without controls. Pioneering on 
virgin frontiers is an engrossing and romantic occupation; but it 
is a necessarily transient one, outmoded by the progress of science 
which has yielded an industrial civilization dominated by machine 
techniques. Necessary social policies are more than half recog¬ 
nized in many quarters; hut ignorance and fear in various forms, 
as well as tlic selfish interests of the more comfortable, obstruct 
the course of wise common policy. 

Quite naturally, many of the controllers of enterprise wel¬ 
come price standards looking towards tlic elimination of the cut¬ 
throat or “gyp” competitor, but resent the suggestion of controls 
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over wage standards, hours of Jalwr, output, expansion of plant 
and equipment, and corporate financing mcthfxls. In the face of 
this attitude, perhaps our experience in fornuilating industrial 
standards is too fresh and Uk) limited to warrant the hope of suc¬ 
cessfully applying integrating controls in any ncar-hy future, But 
the problem is as insistent in its incvitablcncss as it is intriguing 
in its perplexities. To safeguard price standards without barring 
the road to pltaity, to guide expansion .and innovation without 
dosing the door of opportunity, and to safeguard capital commit¬ 
ments without placing a premium on inefficiency involve delicate 
adjustments which call for the highest order of intelligence, expe¬ 
rience, and public spirit. Brains and courage and high ethical 
standards will be required in unwonted measure} and our univer¬ 
sity schools of business should become normal channels tlirough 
which these qualities may be expected to flow into effective per¬ 
sonal functioning. The demand for administmlive personnel has 
already shown itself, and as concrete need for workers in this field 
expands, as it surely will, our schools will find an outlet fur suc¬ 
ceeding years of effort in promoting a broad education for eco¬ 
nomic and business service, amply large to justify past endeavors 
and amply tempting to future experimentation. We face Iwth a 
challenge and an opportunity. 

NOTICE 

The second conference on instruction as preparation fur mar¬ 
riage and family life will be held at the llnivcrsity of North 
Carolina, July 8 to i2. The program may be had by addressing 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, Chapel Hill, N. C, 



BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

HERHERT A. TONNE 
New York University 

Our business life is constantly changing. The young men and 
women who go into business today face an entirely different situ¬ 
ation from that which their older brothers and sisters faced even 
five years ago. The buyer of the merchandise and service offered 
by business faces a different situation now as compared to that 
which was faced by his mother or father even a generation ago. 
Have our changes in education for business, both for the worker 
in business and for the user or ultimate consumer of the services 
of business, kept pace with this changing situation? The purpose 
of this article is to indicate wherein and to what extent we have 
not kept pace with the changing occupational and consumer situ¬ 
ation in business, and to show briefly how we can adjust the train¬ 
ing given in the secondary school to the current business situation. 

Business education in the secondary school was taken over from 
the private business school. The teachers, also, during the earlier 
stages of this development were taken over from the private busi¬ 
ness schools. One or two generations ago the young man who 
wished to enter a business occupation found bookkeeping an ideal 
stepping stone. The young woman who was just beginning to find 
her place in business life usually found stenographic work her 
best means of securing a business occupation. Therefore, the sec¬ 
ondary school, to the extent to which it was planning to aid young 
men and women in entering business occupations, was quite jus¬ 
tified in putting its major emphasis upon training for bookkeep¬ 
ing and stenographic occupations. 

Within the last decade this situation has changed. Bookkeeping 
and shorthand arc no longer the primary means of entry into 
business life. Tliis is especially true for hoys. In fact, some careful 
thinkers now feel that such courses arc not as satisfactory as a 
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good general education. As a cons«iucncc alxuit two thirds of the 
students enrolled in high-school business work are girls. F,ven for 
girls it is now doubtful whether stenography and Ixiokkecping 
are in most cases the paths to a satisfactory business occupational 
life. Skill in office-machine work, filing, general clerical ability, 
and some executive skill are often quite as helpful, and in some 
cases even more worth while as a basis for success in business 
life. 

For this reason it is highly desirable that the entire program 
of bookkeeping instruction in the secondary schools be reorgan¬ 
ized. While effective training for vocational work in business is 
highly important, it is even more important that we give adequate 
training to all students who use the services that business makes 
available. Only about one fifth of our working population enters 
business as an occupation, but all of us are actual users of the 
services which business gives us in marketing the ]mt)ducts of 
industry. The usual citizen’s understanding of the problems of 
buying, banking, and of the other functions of business is notori¬ 
ously unsatisfactory. It would prolxibly l>c unwise to put all the 
blame for our periodic depressions upon the incfficicocy of the 
buyers, yet, when all things arc considered, it is quite probable 
that unwise use of credit by the ultimate buyer, unwise purchases, 
unwise planning of money expenditures arc at least as great a 
cause for our economic depressions as any other f.ictor that may 
be involved in developing these unfortunate situations. 

It is most desirable that the secondary schools face th c problem 
of economic illiteracy incur population. The high schools can and 
should do a great deal to reduce the extreme illiteracy of the pub¬ 
lic in regard to our economic situation. The department of busi¬ 
ness education in secondary schools cannot, of course, deal with 
this problem entirely by itself, but it should be one of the major 
means by which this training is given. 

The course which has been developed in the last decade, called 
elementary business training, or introduction to business, is an 
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admirable example of the possibility in this field. Its purpose is 
to give an understandi ng of what business is, how it functions, and 
how it serves both the individual and society as a whole. This 
course may readily be made a unit in the core curriculum. 

To tlie extent to which bookkeeping is of value to the general 
consumer of business services it should, of course, be made avail¬ 
able to all. Indeed, the course in elementary business training to 
which we have referred serves excellently to achieve this purpose. 
More students are enrolled in this subject than in any other busi¬ 
ness subject in the high school, except typing and bookkeeping. 
To the extent to which the graduates of the secondary school 
immediately become specialized workers in business occupations, 
to that extent of course we should, and in a measure do, give spe¬ 
cialized training in the work which they will undertake. 

Stenography has been much more efficient from a vocational 
point of view, but even here many students who take the subject 
make no vocational use of it. It is true that many teachers of this 
subject rationalize themselves into the position that students get 
marginal values out of the subject, such as an increased ability in 
the use of English. This is possibly true in some measure. If, how¬ 
ever, the students who make no vocational use of stenography 
took work which prepared directly for increased ability in the use 
of English the result would probably be attained more rapidly 
and more efficiently. While typing was a strictly vocational sub¬ 
ject, its scope has so changed in the last decade that it can no 
longer be classified as such. There are so many nonvocational 
uses for typing and there is so much appeal in it for many types 
of students that its general extracurricular value makes it signifi¬ 
cant to far m<ire people than its limited vocational value. 

Granting that we reduce, or at least reorganize the work and 
enrollment in the two major traditional business subjects of book¬ 
keeping and shorthand in the high schools, what shall we, from 
the vocational point of view, put in their place or alongside of 
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them? More workers in business arc general, that is, not highly 
specialized clerks, than arc either stenographers or bookkeepers. 

It is highly desirable that schools set up programs of training 
in office practice, which as farpossible duplicate real office situ¬ 
ations. In these classes students should learn office practice in such 
a way that it will thoroughly acclimate them to this environment 
when they secure positions in business offices. Kor those who show 
special aptitude it would seem dcsiiablc to offer short intensive 
courses in preparation for the more usual forms of office work 
involving specialized office machines, such as the various calcu¬ 
lating, bookkeeping, and duplicating devices. While si^me of the 
more progressive schools in those communities that have weath¬ 
ered the financial crisis fairly adequately have sui*i)risingly effi¬ 
cient programs of training i n office practice, the usual scltool offer¬ 
ing business training has neglected its opportunity in this field. 

If we include among those who arc salesmen those managerial 
workers who also undertake a considerable amount of selling 
effort, we find that more than half those who arc engaged in 
business occupations are concerned with some ty|5C of selling. Far 
more young men and women find opportunities in selling occu¬ 
pations immediately after graduation from high school than in 
either bookkeeping or stenographic occupations, yet the second¬ 
ary schools have made little definite preparation for such work. 
To be sure there are many obstacles in the presentation of effec¬ 
tive sales training in the secondary schools. 

It is, of course, futile to assume that we can make all or a large 
proportion of our business students effective sales workers, but it 
is possible for us to train a considerable number of selected stu¬ 
dents for definite selling occupations in which they can make a 
worth-while living. Our inability to cstaldish sound programs of 
vocational training for selling and general marketing occupations 
is one of the major indictments of our program of vocational edu¬ 
cation in the secondary schools. It is imperative for the secondary 
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schools to remedy this situation as rapidly as possible, since it 
offers one of the finest fields for the placement of our students 
in business. Anything lessening the problem of placements will 
be a contribution to the effectiveness of the secondary schools. 

If the courses in business subjects arc reorganized with little or 
no change in the internal structure of the presentation of these 
subjects, then the reorganization of the courses is futile. Only to 
the extent to which a reorganization of the courses and curricula 
in business education actually effect a change in the attitude and 
basic teaching given those subjects will the reorganization be 
effective. If this change can be made without course reorganiza¬ 
tion, so much the better. Usually, however, a change in course 
organization will help to clarify the teacher’s understanding of 
the change in objective and subject matter to be presented. 

While in this article we have made some severe criticisms of 
business education as conducted in the high school, these sugges¬ 
tions should be used cautiously. Compared to the comparative 
uselessness of many academic subjects whose only justification 
is an outworn conception of disciplinary training, the business sub¬ 
jects are shining examples of realistic adaptation of schoolworfc 
to social and individual needs. While the traditional business sub¬ 
jects do not in all ways meet the highest expectations of the ideal¬ 
ist, they are vastly superior to most of the other subjects offered. 
The enthusiastic support which students and their parents give to 
business subjects in terms of constant increases in enrollment gives 
ample evidence of this position. Business teachers, liowever, are 
becoming increasingly unwilling to justify their work merely on 
a comparative basis. Tliey are no longer satisfied because their 
work is superior to that of many other departments. They wish 
to see the training they give so thorougiily significant and worth 
while, that tlic continued and increased public support of the high 
schools will be beyond question justified to the community in gen¬ 
eral and to the business man in particuL-ir. 



READJUSTMENTS IN EDUCATION I«C)R BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 

C. A. IIUISS 

Ammtan Telfl’hnnc and 'r^lz-j^raph Company 

Few persons or business organizalions, likewise few nations 
regardless of their material wealth or the character of i heir social 
and political institutions, havccscajred the effects uf the economic 
depression of the past five years. Industrial activity has suffered 
the greatest relapse in its history, while universally the severity 
and duration of the depression have taxed the fortitude of even 
the most courageous. 

A PERIOU OF REEXAMINATION 

But this period, however souEtrying as it has liccn, has not 
been entirely devoid of favorable aspects. One of these is the fact 
that adversity, i f facal with a hopeful and determined spirit, pro¬ 
vides an incentive to reconsider the objectives of contemporary 
civilization and to rciixaminc the effectiveness of existing Insti¬ 
tutions and processes for achieving these objectives. In a search 
for measures which will produce greater economic stability and 
yield a “more abundant life” to our citizenry, the American 
people today arc subjecting themselves, their customs, and their 
institutions to a degree of critical scrutiny which is perhaps greater 
than ever before. There are some who feel that the “system” is at 
fault and should be radically remodeled, A greater nu ml>cr of us, 
however, continue to believe that there is no convi ncing proof that 
the present “system” is unworkable; that no system could be 
devised which would be immune from the shock of those severe 
and extensive dislocations and discquilibria which are inevitably 
created by armed conflict of the magnitude of the World War; 
and that while there are undoubtedly imperfections in the func¬ 
tioning of the present economic and political machinery the com¬ 
monweal will be best served by concentrating efforts upon the 
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eradication of such imperfections within the existing order rather 
than by destroying the whole body. 

The appearance of this spirit of reappraisal is a healthy devel¬ 
opment j and it is encouraging, though natural, that it is preva¬ 
lent among educators with respect to the appropriate role to be 
played by institutions of learning that they may most efFecdvely 
disseminate the knowledge and foster the habits of thought essen¬ 
tial to a rational solution of the problems of the future. One vis¬ 
ible sign of this spirit is the emphasis placed of late by our univer¬ 
sities upon the importance of improving the quality of instruction 
and upon the need for greater coordination between the different' 
fields embraced in the curriculum, rather than upon physical 
equipment. Another manifestation is the fact that this issue of 
The Journal is devoted largely to the presentation of points of 
view which may merit consideration in an endeavor to keep the 
quality and content of “business education” abreast of the needs 
and conditions of the times. 

I have been asked to express the point of view of business, pre¬ 
sumably business conducted in corporate form, with respect to the 
general topic of “Readjustments in Business Education.” Natu¬ 
rally, I cannot speak for business as an entity} indeed, there has 
not been sufficient time or opportunity for the views of business 
as regards the educational training of those who are to enter that 
field to become crystallized. No business man who has thought¬ 
fully observed conditions during the past few years, however, 
can fail to have become imbued with certain views as to foctors 
which should be weighed in making certain desirable readjust¬ 
ments in business education. I shall present merely a few thoughts 
of one observer. 

DEFINITION OF “HUSINESS” AND “EDUCATION” 

In my discussion of this subject, “business education” means 
training in the field of business offered by recognized educational 
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institutions at any level from the sccondary-schtml ctlucation 
available fairly early in lifcj through college undergraduate and 
graduate education, to the adult education available after matu¬ 
rity. “Business” means business management, rather than the 
details of business procedure, and particularly the upper level of 
management whiclx formulates policies that influence social and 
economic progress. By “education” I contemplate any and all 
formal cducatiojial training offered for those who may come to 
occupy positions on that administrative level. These definitions 
debar discussion of the cultural phases of alucalion and of the 
relation of education to the older professions, even though these 
arc carried on in association with business enterprises. They also 
exclude discussion of the essential character and tremendous 
value of supplemental self-education during maturity. ICduca- 
tion in its fullest sense for any individual is, of course, a lifelong 
process, while formal education is serviceable primarily as pro¬ 
viding a basis for, and a guide to, later self-education. 

COMPUC5ATED ADJUSTMENTS IN TUB BUSINESS .SYS'I EM 

For the benefit of those educators who will read these words, 
there is no need to indulge in an historical review of changes over 
the centuries in the social and political environment in which 
business enterprises operate. Similarly, there is no reason for 
rehearsing the changes which, induced and stimulated by the 
impact of science upon business, have occurred in the structural 
organization of business since the industrial revolution. The 
important point to be recognized is not the fact of change, but the 
rate of change which in our business and cconotuic life has been 
accelerated constantly over the years, until in the ipzo’s there 
were more numerous and far-reaching changes than occurred in 
several centuries preceding that period, The fact that our ntodern 
economic system is so highly dynamic in chameter intensifies the 
problems of business management, as it does the problems of gov- 
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eminent and of educational institutions. Incidentally, those who 
believe that the “system” is responsible for all of our troubles 
may overlook the possibility that the source of difficulty may lie 
in the fact that the “system” has not been adequately adjusted, 
or has not yet had sufficient time to adjust itself, to the constant 
succession of changes in our business and economic life over recent 
years. Before decision is reached to scrap the “system,” it would 
seem logical to introduce into it those modifications and flexibili¬ 
ties which might permit it to adjust promptly to changed condi¬ 
tions. In any event, the dynamic quality of contemporary life 
necessitates constant vigilance to detect and correct maladjust- 
ments- 

Concurrently with the increased tempo of technological and 
structural change, our society has become more and more com¬ 
plex, thus creating social forces which complicate our economic 
and political problems. In the field of business, the present gener¬ 
ation has witnessed the assembly of large aggregations of capital 
and the coincidental development of large corporate units in lines 
in which large-scale operations make for economy and efficiency. 
The Federal income-tax returns for 1932, showed that there were 
some 450,000 active corporations in the country, of which about 
22,000 reported total assets of more than $r,000,000 each. Also, 
the effect of the growth of the corporate form of enterprise upon 
the number of Individual entrepreneurs is indicated, at least in 
the manufacturing field, by the United States Census of Manu¬ 
factures which showed 133,000 proprietors and firm members in 
1929 as compared with 273,000 in 1909, 

OUR CENTER OF POWER 

The development of large corporate organizations has un¬ 
doubtedly been a product of tlie environment of business. But at 
the same time these organizations have been highly important 
factors in shaping the changes in our environment and in creating 
the present industrialized economic system. Whereas in past cen- 
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turies the center of power in a nation may have Wn in nonbusi¬ 
ness groups—in the army or the church, for example—it is now 
lodged in our business and economic organizations and, inciden¬ 
tally, tills situation in recent years, up to 19^9 at least, gave our 
people the highest sta/idard of living ever experienced by any 
nation. The maimer in which this power is exercised will be the 
chief determinant of the future course of ouv civilization. With 
power goes responsibility. If the power of business is not exer¬ 
cised along lines which will promote national welfare and satisfy 
the aspirations of our people, it is to be expected that this power 
must pass to other hands. 

Faced with conditions of rapid change, business management 
has been forced to concentrate its attention upon the development 
and application of those techniques of operation essential to the 
successful conduct of the enterprise. The development of these 
techniques demanded specialization in functions. Necessarily, 
managements were at times staffed by experts whose horizons 
were limited to their own specialties, At the same time, educa¬ 
tional institutions sought to contribute to the new techniques by 
making available formal courses of training in the v.arious proc¬ 
esses involved in business operations. In short, during this period 
of unprecedented change, the effort in both the business and edu¬ 
cational world seems to have been focused primarily upon expert 
craftsmanship in business management without any great empha¬ 
sis upon the essential aspects of a proper relationship between 
business and the social order. 

THE SOCIAL VOIHT OF VIEW 

Under the circumstances, management, with some notable 
exceptions, did not always consider dispassionately the social and 
political Implications of business policies and practices. Matters 
of the immediate present tended to determine policy. Tlic social 
point of view was all too frequently a secondary consideration 
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and the need for molding an enduring social order was to some 
extent, at least, overlooked. 

These personal observations arc not .advanced in any critical 
spirit. In the light of the environ mciit and character of the Amer¬ 
ican people, it is difficult to see how the tendencies of the period 
could have been materially different. Business management dur¬ 
ing the past few decades has Iwen passing through an evolution¬ 
ary stage in the struggle for ever advancing standards of human 
welfare. Much of permanent value has been accomplished and 
should be preserved} some mistakes have been made which 
should be corrected, but for this time must be allowed and 
patience exercised. The progress which business management has 
made may be momentarily obscured, but the fact remains that 
the attainment of a high degree of craftsma/iship in management 
has yielded net gains of fundamental importance to society. 

THREEFOLD RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Craftsmanship, however, is not alone sufficient to meet the 
problems presented by the changed environment of the present 
day. With the progressive separation between the functions of 
management and of ownership wiiich necessarily accompanies 
large corporate organization, business management must assume 
a threefold responsibility and must recognize that in fact, if not 
In law, it is a professional trustee acting in the joint interests of 
owners, workers, and customers. The parts of the present eco¬ 
nomic machine arc so interrelated and interdependent that a 
course of action .adopted in one segment may have profound 
effects upon the smooth functioning of many other parts and 
processes, and thus may indirectly influence the lives and for¬ 
tunes of thousands of remote individuals. A business institution 
can no longer live unto Itself alone. Having attained a position 
of unparalleled influence over human welfare and the course of 
civilization, business men must accept and discharge the respon¬ 
sibilities attached to their activities. 
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UNDERSTANDING StGNlEICANCB OK SOCIAU FORCES 

In my judgment, therefore, business craftsmanship needs to 
be supplemented by business siattssrmmhip, who arc to 

manage the business enterprises of the future should l>c jmsscssed 
of areal understanding of thcsiructurc and processes of economic 
life and be able to mlcgratc the knowledge of natural scientists, 
social scientists, and the wholegalaxyof specialists. Business must 
be better prepared to grasp the underlying significance of the 
social and economic forces w Inch it sicts in motion and to recognize 
the true nature of the economic, social, and political problems 
which arc created by the dynamic quality of its present environ¬ 
ment. Management must be equipped to consider in social terms 
the ultimate objectives of economic life and to make its policies 
consistent with a sound philosophy, h must Iwik l>cyond the hori¬ 
zon of a single organization or a single industry and weigh the 
social implications of its practices. The business statesman will 
discard opportunistic policy in favor of reasoned huig-tcrm pro¬ 
grams which arc consistent with the best interests of our social 
and economic order. This do<a not mean, however, that tlic busi¬ 
ness statesman will discard all consideration of self-interest. 
Bather the self-interest which enters into his decisions will be an 
enlightened self-interest, based upon full rc.i,iizati«n of tlic basic 
truth that business cannot long prosper at the expense of society 
as a whole. This statesmanship is not entirely lacking in present- 
day business, for the present generation of business men includes 
not a few who have signally exhibited these qualities. But com¬ 
ing generations of business men will need to be more consciously 
trained if the supply of business statesmen is to be commensurate 
with the need for them. 

DBVELOVINO Dt/SINESS STATF-SMANSHll' 

It is not a part of my assignment to suggest specific means which 
educational institutions should adopt to participate and assist in 
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training for business statesmanship. 1 have merely presented 
what I believe is an important point of view regarding business 
education and one to be considered in ajty readjustment of busi¬ 
ness training in our schools and universities. Whether or not edu¬ 
cational institutions can do more than make the coming genera¬ 
tions of business men aware that business management requires 
statesmanlike qualities and define the nature of the problems of 
business statesmanship, 1 do not know. Certainly business states¬ 
men can never emerge fuJl-flcdged from these institutionsj but 
there is doubtless much that these institutions can do through 
seminars, colloquia, and other mechanisms of graduate and adult 
education to inculcate in students of business endowed with 
appropriate natural aptitudes those habits of broad philosophical 
thought which are essential to the development of the qualities 
of business statesmanship. 



TIIECONSUMKK AI)DRKSSI-;S HIE BUSINESS 
t:i)UCATOR 

IIES'RY liAHAl* 

Schmtoj B^mauan, Wailrm keKi>rt e 

The consumer’s interest is irt>icp.irAl»Ic Irnm the nntional eco¬ 
nomic welfare. If a program can I»c dwovcretl that promises an 
adequate and secure living to all the people, (hen its fulfillment 
is everybody’s goal regardless of his position in the economic 
order. Assuming that this is still a rcm<»lc pt^ssilulity, the con¬ 
sumer does fear that business educators may unwittingly con¬ 
tinue to keep the consumer ignorantly submissive. 

The average commercial teacher reflects the point of view of 
the executive, advertiser, salesman, banker, merchant, property 
owner, investor, and trader. Therefore, it would do no harm to 
remind the business educator that vcr>’ ebna: to nine tenths of his 
pupils are destined, under present circumstances, to Ik low-paid 
wage and salary workers—not entrepreneurs—much of whose 
interest in economic life will consist in making the hard-c.arned 
dollar buy an increasingly higher standard of living. 

Most of the current so-called consumer courses and tcxtlmoks 
in the field of commercial education arc such in name only. As a 
class, the teachers of commercial education, in sheer self defense, 
have appropriated an appealing slogan and have attached it to 
the customary producer-centered courses in general business 
training. 

There is an enormous demand for small j>crsonal loans on 
which the unwary masses pay an interest rate of from eighteen to 
forty-three per cent, In conamcrcial departments the children 
of these same masses are taught the intricacies of the Federal 
Reserve System, national banks. State banks, but practically noth¬ 
ing of the formula for computing the exorbitant interest rates of 
industrial banks and personal finance companies. Very little is 
learned of credit unions which had an almost perfect record of 
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solvency during the whole of the depression. The postal savijigs 
bank, the Nation’s own repository for small savings, is hardly 
mentioned at all in the business courses of the Nation’s own 
schools. 

The virtue of thrift is universally exalted in the textbooks of 
commerce. This concept must l>c reexamined in the light of our 
new knowledge of the distribution, security, and continuity of 
income, It is ncccssaiy to decide whether the income of youths 
and adults shall be directed towards saving or towards useful 
spending and the enrichment of individual and family life. It is 
necessary to determine whether uncontrolled risks cajx be secured 
by the present individual savings of the masses, There appears 
to be much impressive evidence that health, old-age, and unem¬ 
ployment risks have been inadequately secured by individual 
thrift. Impending Federal legislation and universal experience 
abroad dictate that the subject of thrift shall receive a broader 
and more socialized treatment than It has had hitherto in commer¬ 
cial courses. 

I have just completed a survey of twenty-eight courses in con¬ 
sumption which reflect thestate of mind of intelligent consumers. 
They arc becoming informed about the quality and performance 
of goods; the selling artifices of the retail merchant; the common 
modes of misrepresentation and adulteration; the falsification of 
weights and measures; the illegitimate use of brand names and 
labels; the manipulation of packages and containers; the quack- 
cry of foods and drugs; the unreliability of the press; the prac¬ 
tice of price fixing; the shifting of costs to the consumer; the exor¬ 
bitant cost of consumer credit; and the extortionate interest rates 
Oil personal loans. The courses I'evcal a strong note of resentment 
against the ethical standards of business. The instructors appear 
to be hent on exposing the greedy merchant, the unscrupulous 
advertiser, the speculative builder, the medical quack, and the 
whole gallery of outwardly respectable captains of commerce 
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and industry. This is evident not nnly in direa ‘it.iicment, but also 
in strictures on iaissc?. faire. ’I'bc in>>st coniimni themes in these 
courses emphasize cunsutner protectiun, organiziniuri, and educa¬ 
tion. To satisfy the consumer, Ijusincs'- educators will have to 
offer something stronger titan self iinproverttent afii.1 personal 
success in business. 

SELF-INTKRESV IS TIIK fHtMINATINtf MOTIV 

The critiad consumer has nlw-ervcd witlt .apprehension the 
tendency of business educators t«» cultivate the doctrine of indi¬ 
vidual success and u nrestricted competition .lie has watched with 
alarm the progressive decline in the moml standards tif business. 
He has been shocked by the magnitude of hank suspensions, com¬ 
mercial failures, misappropriation of investment funds, and cor- 
mption of public offidals. These arc n<tt charged vlircctly to the 
business educators^ but as a class they .are culp.ahle to the extent 
that they have wittingly or unwittingly extolled the attributes 
of self-interest and have neglected to inculcate, the printijde of 
commercial integrity. Across the pages of every course and text¬ 
book in commercial education is written large the thetnc of indi¬ 
vidual material success. In a profit cc*»nomy it recpnre.s m- ire than 
common insight to discriminate Itctwccn selfish hu'^iness atid the 
social good. 

Nor should business educat(»rs ignore the irmxor.ahle march 
towards larger collective economic entcri’irisc, towards the in¬ 
creasing socialization of industry. Whether we like it or not, we 
are on the threshold of a certain amount <>f public ownershi[) or 
management of some of our utilities, hanking in'^titutions', min¬ 
eral and natural resources, residential buildings, riansi'oi tiuion, 
and insurance systems. Even if one refuses to admit the ineviui 
bility of these trends, no one will deny that we an' c- .nfi ontc d by 
Increasing governmental coiitnjl or regulation of n <iiioniii lifi'. 
The number of public employees is certain to gmw enormously 
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larger. 'I ho .studcnls in <)iir .vchooK and odfeges who are destined 
to Iw drawn into public service need ti> acquire new attitudes of 
responsibility fti the conifiion welfare. It is going to be a tremen¬ 
dous task to break down the common conceptions of political pre¬ 
ferment and bureaucratic cfHcicncy. llusincss education must rec- 
ognixe that the Ciuvcrnmcni will open up many new occupational 
opportunities in which disinterested and expert managerial, 
accounting, statistical, and economic service is required. 

The American consumer is obliged to bargain in an economy 
which is predominantly corjjoratc in nature. If he is sensitive to 
the forces which control his environment, he feels the constant 
palpable presence of the corporate ghost, As a purchaser of goods 
and services, as a reader of the press, as user of radio and cinema, 
as citizen, taxpayer, public official, and employee, he has to reckon 
with the Corporation. It would l>e trite here to reiterate the widely 
known quantitative evidence of the magnitude of corporate con¬ 
trol of industry and finance. Suffice it to say that the consumer 
expects the department of business, as well as all other depart¬ 
ments of a school, to make a scholarly and objective analysis of 
all the ramifications of the corporate structure of business. The 
power of the corporation is enormous and no amount of intelli¬ 
gence may be adequate to cope with It. But the school Is in duty 
bound to investigate and reveal how it affects the price of what 
the citizen buys; the wages for which he works; the officials for 
whom he votes; the taxes that he is forced to pay; the savings 
which he invests; the opinions he is to form; the security of his 
employment; the stability of the economic order; and the peace 
of the world. Then, only, may he discover how he may act if it 
is in his power to make or to influence a choice. 

NEED TO FACE SOCIAL REALITIES 

The consumer is obliged to be a realist and, as such, he implores 
the business educator to keep in constant touch with the realities 
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of social Jife. Turcly theoretical clj«u‘vsj<*n>s of iimr^^ijial utility, 
diniiaishing return?, Ci'rc?hani\ law, and the like, svill nut pass 
for consunvptkni econmuk**. The aiiiviiics .<ihMul(l Ik: rich and 
varied and should rtprwlucv teali^lk cunwnvj'tioii vdu.iiiuns, as 
far as possibk-. It must noi In; CTohncd lo tcKlh-iuk learning and 
recitation. The courses should incliulc held trip ’, interviews, and 
other first-hand experiences. The Icatning atlivitlcs slimiUl in¬ 
volve investigating, weighing, measuring, cxiiMiliing experts, 
obtaining estimates, securing piihlitsliKunicnts, comparing prices, 
calculating exists, and ussjtg practic.tl cotmircrcial forms. The 
physical setting of every classroom should resemble u lalroratory 
or workshop ctiuippwi with iiialcrials as they occur in life. Idling 
cabinets should contain pictures, pamphlets, chart*^, diagrams, 
press clippings, and other fugitive printed matter that is neces¬ 
sary in investigations, analyses, and researches. The walls slimild 
be lined with shelves containing l>o(»k«, periodicals, rc'ie.trdi mon¬ 
ographs, documents, and other primary souive m!Ueri;ds. To be 
effective ill modifying the consumption halntsivf the learner, the 
coiu'se should be organi 7 ,cd into ;i coherent sc(]iK‘nre >‘f real and 
meaningful business situations. 

TRANSPOK.MINO VOCA'I’tONAI. INTt) C'ON’Sir.Ml.R CON n..S l' 

It is becoming increasingly diflicult to find emplnynu'iu for 
thegraduates of vocational sccoiidary-'.school courses in the ftekls 
for which they were trained. If the .secondary school c*tnt]nues to 
decline as a center of vocational training, the hn esiglitcd admin¬ 
istrative official would do well to proieeil iinmeiliarcly to aliolish 
the existing departmental orgunizaiion. In its place he slioiild 
create a new organization in which social economic life would 
undoubtedly emerge as a new department. Home economics, 
industrial and commercial education might merge vviili ilie social 
and economic studies. The mcmlKrrs of tliese former vocalioiial 
departments would tlicn assume responsihility for teaching those 
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phases of social-economic life (including consumption) which 
they are best equipped to handle. Only in this way can the voca¬ 
tional content be thoroughly transformed into genuine learning 
activities for effective consumption. 

In the meantime, where the old organization is being contin¬ 
ued, the commercial departments in search of general materials 
of practical value are looking with favor to the activities of con¬ 
sumption. This field may be subdivided into five parts: first, con¬ 
sumption of commodities} second, general purchasing problems} 
third, consumers’ financial problems} fourth, social phases of con¬ 
sumption} and, fifth, consumption theory. Of these, the depart¬ 
ment of commercial education might appropriate the financial 
aspects of consumption and possibly the purchase of services, such 
as transportation and communication. The topics in these areas 
have been studied in business courses in the past, but they have 
never been taught primarily in the interest of the consumer. Pur¬ 
chasing problems have been taught in salesmanship courses, but 
with a few exceptions the treatment has been profit-centered. The 
most fertile field for commercial departments to cultivate in¬ 
cludes sucii topics as buying and renting a home, taxes, borrow¬ 
ing and lending, saving and investing, household accounting, 
installment buying, insurance, and price. 

The basic courses in typewriting and shorthand are useful to 
many laymen. They should be made generally available to all 
students on the secondary level, A pupil should not be permitted 
to graduate unless he has mastered the ability to type at a moder¬ 
ate rate of speed. For thirty per cent of the graduates of second¬ 
ary schools who pursue some form of advanced education, a 
knowledge of shorthand may be a valuable asset. For many others 
who liavc occasion to record spoken discourse, it is a great con¬ 
venience. If, then, we may think of the consumer as an individual 
performing nonvocatlonal functions, the commercial educator 
has it in his power to contribute to the economy and convenience 
of his activities in graphic communication. 
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Very little can l>c actomplisheJ for the coinumer unless the 
commercial teacher can divest himself of the role of vicarious 
entrepreneur and assume the role of a household purchaser. The 
study of thrift should l)c replaced by an analysis of serial secur¬ 
ity. In a profit economy the pupil should learn how to distinguish 
between selfish business and public welfare, The business educa¬ 
tor should not Ignore the inevitable march towards increased 
socialiLition of industry. The department of commercial educa¬ 
tion should assume respomibilily for ir.Vming the expert in the 
public service, It is the duty of the schwl to make a scholarly and 
objective analysis of the corporate structure of business and of 
its consequences, The courses in commercial education should be 
organized into a sequence of real and meaningful situations, The 
forward-looking administrative official should consider tlic reor¬ 
ganization of the secondary curriculum in order to transform 
declining vocational subjects into vital departments for the edu¬ 
cation of the consumer, The l)asic courses in ty}icwriting and 
shorthand should be made available to all students on the second¬ 
ary level, These arc the consumer’s proposals t(j the business 
educator. 



WHAT DO WE ASK OF BUSINESS EDUCATION? 

ULJ-tAN M. GILBRETH 
GUbrefh, Ineorforated, ComuUtng Engineers 

The problems involved in readjustments in business education 
to meet the needs of today arc many and complicated, But a 
respect for measurement and a willingness to submit to its dis¬ 
ciplines gives one courage to attack these problems. They are both 
tangible and Intangible. They do not lend themselves easily to 
clear and simple statement, and the units, methods, and devices 
with which to make the measurements are not easy to find, But a 
systematic search, patience, and a willingness to face facts will do 
wonders. So will the belief that no problem is insoluble just 
because no one has found a solution; that failures are important 
only as indications of unfruitful attacks on a problem, and that 
successes arc chiefly important in that they suggest directions in 
which one can profitably push research. 

It is not strange that business education should face readjust¬ 
ments, since business and education have both gone through so 
many drastic changes, especially during the last few years. Busi¬ 
ness has changed in what it covers and in its emphases. Personnel 
in business has changed and also the standards by which people 
arc selected, taught, promoted, and released. Education has 
changed in both theories and practice. This is true in the schools 
and colleges; in vocational and trade schools that prepare for 
industry and business, in the so-called ‘‘business schools,” and in 
the training done by business itself, in its own schools and train¬ 
ing courses. 

The history of business, and of education for it, is available. 
Surveys of the present state of affairs are being made. It is the 
future with which wc must concern ourselves, if we arc to be of 
most use. For what are we preparing in business? What do we 
ask of business education? 
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Whatever our sch<HtI of thriufiht, we all agree <»n t he need for 
long-time planning. Much of the championship for such plan¬ 
ning has unfortunately iKcn lost. It, the planning, has iKcn asso¬ 
ciated with projects that were unacceptable for other rcas4jn5 than 
their planning. Much M»-caUctl “planning'* was not such at all, 
in the engineering sense of the term, .Support for planning has 
also been lost Iwcausc some of the i(>c<iplc doing it arc not fitted 
for this work cither by aptitude or training. An .adequate planner 
has not only a flair for this work, but training, knowledge, expe¬ 
rience, ajwi the ability to face facts and to build on them, Ia)ug- 
time planning, for business, as for industi^ and for wjcial ;uid eco¬ 
nomic welfare, stresses the development of every individual to 
use his individual differences for the l>encfit *jf mankind and to 
recognize his likenesses to all mankind. This, of course, implies 
a high sense of social responsibility, iis well as a conscictusncss of 
individuality, that is as yet an ideal rather than a reality. 

We seem to arrive nearest this ideal through the action of 
people who have developed a constructive and tm the whole an 
optimistic attitude, or philosophy of life, and ccrlsun technics of 
effective living. These include physical adequacy, mental alert¬ 
ness, emotional serenity, and social adjustment. Such people 
should be able to find for us all that economic security and group 
and individual stability that will continuously solve the changing 
problems that we must expect to face, if we are to progress at all. 

It is interesting to note that business is beginning t(j realize the 
value of “personality,” the sort of thing that should result from 
acquiring such technics as have been outlined alxA'c, It has been 
an oversight of education and of business to underestimate or 
overlook the importance of personality. Kducation has accepted 
and trained boys and girls for jobs that their personalities were 
not adequate to fill, often bcciiusc aclininistrntors had to get stu¬ 
dents in order to finance their Institutions, which could not run 
without the fees or the endowment that the students provided, 
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directly or indirectly. Business has accepted the result of thc-traln- 
ing, because of the diploma or of a blind faith in the result of edu¬ 
cation. This has been a terrible waste in all of its aspects. The 
schools have wasted time and energy teaching those unfit for the 
sort of training they offered. The students have wasted time and 
energy tniining for jobs they will never be able to fill satisfac¬ 
torily. They c<juld often have been well trained for jobs that they 
could fill and enjoy, while they were wasting time and preparing 
for nothing but dissatisfaction. Business has wasted time trying 
out a product that could never be useful. The result has been a 
large turnover and often a transfer to the schools and colleges of 
dissatisfactions that should have gone to the students selected 
and to their home training and lack of personality assets. 

Another reason why the product of some business education 
is unsatisfactory is because too often courses are offered because 
teachers arc available who can teach them, rather than because 
students need the training. This should be remembered when we 
complain of curricula and of the lack of adjustment between them 
and changing needs. There arc not one or two, but many time lags 
between the needs of businessand supplying these needs. It takes 
time for these needs to be apparent. After that, it takes time for 
them to be formulated in such shape that business education 
understands them. Then it is necessary to have teachers adequate 
to do the training required. Finally, it is necessary to have stu¬ 
dents adequate to profit by the training. And by the time all these 
lags have been adjusted, the needs may have changed! 

But stating the needs is the important thing. And what business 
can claim that it knows them and is handing on its Information 
adequately? Very few, if the practice of business and industrial 
“scouts” is any indication. These scouts, who go each spring to the 
various schools and colleges that furnish training to find and select 
“the cream of the crop,” would make an interesting study. They 
have no uniform program of investigation. Some trust to the 
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judgement of the faculty, some to that of the personnel people, 
some to student opinion as to the cffcaWeness of those whom 
they spot as possible prospects for work in their organizations. 
Many use some combination of these technics. But there arc not 
a few who believe that they are born or trained to locale valuable 
people at sightl They may use contour of face, color of hair, or 
anyotherofa long list of fiscudoscicntificcritcria, which they may 
camouflage, conceal, acknowledge, or Uiast of, if they use them 
consciously, and follow blindly, if they use them unconsciously. 
Sometimes they arc actually excellent judges of character and 
aptitudes, and so make wise selections for the companies whom 
they represent, in spite of the foolish technics that they use. There 
are, of course, many well-trained and m«»t efficient "scouts.” A 
good scout is worth more than any money he may ask! If he him¬ 
self has an agreeable personality, and real ability to "sell” his 
organization not only to the people whom he wants as employees 
for his company, but to cverj' one in the schtxils and colleges 
where he goes, he can do a job that is a big asset to his firm. 

Business education to the uninitiated has the appearance of 
being a very simple problem as compared to other Ij^pes of edu¬ 
cation. But here are some of the facts. Only a few c()ltcgcs train 
spedfically for business, and these mostly in their special and 
graduate schools, or in their senior year, or in six-year courses 
that combine training for business with the so-called "culture 
courses,” Many colleges, including most of the women’s colleges, 
deprecate training for business while at college, and believe that 
their students should plan to take such "vocational courses” as 
will fit them for the entering jobs in business after they have 
taken their bachelor of arts degrees. This means in many cises an 
extra year of study, often in a private bviaincsii scliool which is 
expensive but usually docs a good job and as a result gets good 
jobs for Us graduates. The high schools that give business train¬ 
ing usually substitute the vocational courses for culture courses. 
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They may do a good job, as they see it, and the graduates can 
often compete satisfactorily with college graduates, so far as skills 
are concerned. But they, of course, lack the training in back¬ 
ground culture that makes it possible for them to go as far as the 
college trained. In many schools neither the home background 
of the students who elect the business courses nor that of the 
teachers to whom they arc assigned can supply much such back¬ 
ground, which makes the lack of culture courses even more seri¬ 
ous. Granted that the college trained often Jack the practical 
experience, and the incentive to catch up, that the noncollege 
trained may have, there is still a great need for those who teach 
business technics to the noncoJlcge trained to try to make them 
adequate for the cojnpctition. 

While it cannot be said that business has succeeded in formu¬ 
lating its demands in the clean-cut, simple, and specific terms 
that wc hope for, it has come to realize and to say that three of 
the things that it requires arc: (i) an ability and willingness to 
work hard; (a) high quality of workmanship3 (3) adjustability. 
These seem specifications that can easily be met by education, but 
they are not. They make fundamental demands on the worker. 
He must be self-disciplined and also be willing to submit to tak¬ 
ing orders from others; he must know how to get quantity and 
quality of work without undue eflFort or fatigue; he must have 
stability and adaptability, at the same time. This implies careful 
selection as well as training, on the part of the school, and it also 
implies far less specialization than has been usual. 

We have all overdone specialization, not in so far as we have 
trained people to do things with high finish, but in that we have 
prepared them to do too few things, so that, if a shift of job 
becomes necessary, they cannot turn to other things with the 
assurance that they can succeed at them. We have neglected the 
type of fundamental training that makes transfer easy. This has 
been proved during the past years by the number of people who 
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were unable to adjust ihamclves lo other work when they lost 
their jobs. Those of us who tried to find reiSmployment for these 
people know that they feared to attempt work, had forgotten 
how to learn, or had nothing upon which to build new vocational 
skills. 

Business has helped itself in many eases, but complicated the 
problem of business education by furnishing its own specialized 
vocational training for its employees. U has «(?melimca been able 
to tell thcschools of various types from which its employees come 
what sort of education they can best give as a preparation for 
what business itself expects lo give. But there is far more tendency 
to ask for “personality plus” than for a specific curriculum. And 
there is more “Do not” than “Do.” “Do not give any specialized 
training,”“Do not try to give vocational training,'‘“Do not over¬ 
train, and possibly kill all initiative,” etc. 

We have always felt that great assistance could l>c given in the 
problems of business education by considering skills and s;ilisfac- 
tions.The classification into skills of various sorts is a very simple 
one. There arc skills in handling (i) materials} (a) machines} 
(3) money} (4) memoranda (or paper work)} and (5) men. 

Yet it enables one to analyze both men and joIk effectively. 
What skills docs a job require? What skills does a man offer? 
This should help business education visualize the training 
needed. Similarly, satisfactions can l>c simply classified, into 

1. Tangible, like “money,” “prestige,” “liking for fcllf)w workers," etc. 

2. Intangible satbfactions, like “liking for quantity work," “liking for 
quality work," "for repetitive work,” "for nonrcpetiiivr work,” "for 
rhythm,” etc, 

Technics of job analyses and of personality analyses arc in¬ 
creasingly available. As they advance it should Iki pttssilde to 
measure the effectiveness of business education more accurately. 
But the acceptance of the value of measurement is the first step in 
reaching an. adequate solution of the problems in this field, .is it is 

in all others. 



READJUSTMENTS WHICH NEED EMPHASIS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

joy ELMER MORGAN 

IVifi Joutfwl &l tht^ Nfflwftal liducahon Assoctahon 

"I’m interested in skilled employees,” said the personnel 
director of a large department store recently, “but I’m more in¬ 
terested in ideas, in suggestions as to how to supplement or 
improve our service. Yet not one person in a hundred who comes 
to my desk has any ideas.” 

Today almost every skilled occupation is overcrowded. This 
is likely to continue so. Three types of students will get ahead 
under these conditions: First, those who are exceptionally skilled, 
who arc accurate typists, dependable stenographers, or resource¬ 
ful file clerks. Second, those who arc unusually attractive per¬ 
sonally so that their mere presence is considered an asset. Third, 
those who have the Inventive habit and who can take the initiative 
in developing new types of jobs, who can see things to do and 
work out new ways of doing them. Every executive knows that 
this trait is ttie hardest of all to find and yet it can in considerable 
measure be taught and learned. 

Business ediicatio/i needs on the one hand to sharpen its train¬ 
ing in the specific skills and personal qualities needed in today’s 
world. On the other hand, it needs to carry along with the train¬ 
ing in skills a broad understanding of society itself, what it is, and 
what, with greater foresight, it might become. These qualities of 
skills, personality, and inventive thinking cannot be separated. 
Herein lies the reason why vocational education cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from general education. They are two phases of one life in 
process of development and each must minister to the other. 
America h.is been brought to her present plight because the people 
in the various professions and vocations have been too narrowly 
trained as specialists—so narrowly trained that they could not 
sec the broad social consequences of their acts in a democracy. 

The school is maintained by society. It has no right to develop 
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any point of view nor to teach any s.kiU in a way that would be to 
the disadvantage of society. To test the value of each subject 
taught in the bujincss-education curriculum, we need to .ask: first, 
does it help the individual to l)c a l>cticr human being? Second, 
what will be the effect of such teaching on the ‘^tKial order? 

TEAClltNU TIIU SKIUA 

The people who ad minister lmsine«.s education shou Id l>c con¬ 
tinuously critical of its curriculum. They should l)c critical first 
as to whether the curriculum is broad enough. Office work thirty 
or forty years ago consisted largely of handling bwiks or corre¬ 
spondence. Today such clerial work as handling advertising, 
sales campaigns, inarkct-and-crcdil anal)rscs and colicctiuns, sta¬ 
tistical and financial statements—these have Inicomc part of the 
fxmetions of the modern office, all requiring detailed skills. 

In the second place, they should .ask themselves whether the 
skills that are now taught arc sufficiently well taught to .iccom- 
plish the ends desired? Can the stenographer d\> acairate work? 
Can the secretary do efficiently and happily the v.iricd t,asks which 
the office implies? Docs the graduate know how to make an appli¬ 
cation for work? Above all, docs the student understand the nec¬ 
essity for real dependability? Is he capable of estimating the qual¬ 
ity of his own work as good or poor? 

There is much talk today alwiit interpreting the scluxds to tlic 
people. There is no point at which thcsch(M)l touches the leader¬ 
ship of America more directly and immediately than (hrmigh the 
graduates of its business courses. These young people arc going 
into our offices, professions, and industries. They arc either com¬ 
petent or incompetent, skilled or unskilled, dependable in their 
personal habits or unreliable, If they have shortcomings, their 
employers rightly or wrongly will tend t<) charge these to the 
schools. 
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Readjustments Which Need Emphasis 
TJEACriINO JP£KSOWALrrY DEVELOPMENT 
The importance of personality in today’s world cannot be over¬ 
estimated, Under conditions of modern life our dcsti nles are more 
and more in the hands of other people. Their estimates of us must 
play a large part in our advance, Since personal attractiveness is 
so important a factor in such estimates, it should be made a sub¬ 
stantial part of the course in business education. Each student 
might well be supplied with a self-rating scale in personality 
development. Let him ask himself: How do I score on such 
items as the following: 

1, Do I have sufficient health and physical vigor to perform 

my duties satisfactorily?.* • , , __ 

2, Arc my clothes clean, appropriate, and becoming? . , , __ 

3, Arc my nails, teeth, and hair immaculately cared for? . , __ 

4, Is my voice clear, pleasant, and well-modulated? • , _ _ 

5, Do I have good posture in sitting, standing, walking? , . - 

6, Am I courteous and poked even when things go wrong? • __ 

7, Do I understand office amenities, such as courtesy and 

thoughtfulness to my fellow workers, tact in making tele¬ 
phone calls, and in meeting and introducing callers? , • - 

8, Have I personal peculiarities which arc offensive to my fel¬ 
low workers or employers?.. 

9, Am I cheerful and pleasant, with a sense of humor? . . - 

10. Have I improved one working habit during the past 

month?.. 

Total score.. .. 

Allow JO for a [perfect score under each item; less than perfect below 
10 in proportion to achievement. Subheadings can be filled in under each 
of these 10 questions. For example, health springs from riglit habits of 
working, eating, sleeping, exercise, and cleanliness. Have I improved iji 
each of these points during the past month? What plans have I for im- 
provcnicjit in each next month? 

TEACHING INVENTIVE THINKING 

In organizing bu^^iness education to develop the creative abili¬ 
ties of the student, the course of study itself must be flexible. It 
has been suggested that every secondary school devote at least 
10 per cent of its time and resources to experimentation. {See 
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“The High Schm»I nf Tumormw,'* Kditorial, Journal of the 
National Education A^^15«cia^ion, March * 93 ^-) teacher 

spend one class iMiriod out of ten trying new thing«i, I xt the stu¬ 
dent devote 10 per cent of his lime t<> lines of stvidy which he 
maps out for himself. Only thus can he learn how to plan his 
own study and growth. Eniphtycrs almost universally prefer 
young men and women with inventive ability in many lines rather 
than those who arc specialists in one. 

A good place to begin would be to develop units of learning 
drawn from the apparent and pressing needs of t»>day’s life. Ulli- 
mately, instcsid of having three subjects per week for a year, such 
as bookkeeping, typewriting, and sliorthand, sve should have 
hundreds of specific units of learning which would l>c as flexible 
as life itself and which would Iw under constant revision. The 
teaching of current material in our businesis-cducat ion courses is 
today in the experimental stages. We shall have to devote our¬ 
selves increasingly in the next few years to the prcp.innion of 
concrete teaching materials on 8oci.tl-economic problems, 

The underlying purpose of such learning units would Iw to 
mobilize the inventive thinking of our young people in the im¬ 
provement of American civilization. Instead of prep.miiig the 
young men and women in our commercial departments for a 
narrow technical job, cannot we give them a vision of what .Amer¬ 
ica might become if we had the foresight and the determination 
to work at the problem.^ America is a great nation. The pioneer 
spirit is one of the strongest elements in its character. Its young 
people need not settle into routine bread-and butter activities 
without realizing that there is a prospect of crc.ating a bettor civ¬ 
ilization for all. 

As a beginning, let each class in huainess education study the 
report of the Social Economic Goals of America, prepared by a 
committeeof theNational Education Association. I.et them study 
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these goals in relation to their own homes, their neighborhoods, 
and the industries and enterprises of their communities. Is there 
security or lack of it? Fair play or control by a few? Is there 
extreme poverty on the one hand and extreme riches on the 
other? What proportion of the people live in unsanitary and 
crowded quai'tcrs? How can the community provide better hous¬ 
ing? How many people in the community are dependent on 
public relief? 

The second step would be for each student to ask what he can 
do to improve conditions and to bring about the realization of 
the social-economic goals in community, State, Nation, and 
world. Let students discuss new holds for inventive thinking in 
which they can make a place for themselves. There is today no 
dearth of useful work to be done. The problem is to interpret 
needed services to the community. Libraries, schools, and 
churches are overcrowded by those who want their help. Adult 
education is held back for Jack of workers to develop it. Half the 
population has no chance at the facilities which make leisure 
worth while. 

These arc fields in which money profits can never be large. The 
young people who devote their Jives to them must think more 
of their ow/i happiness and growth than of the money they can 
make. There arc too many salesmen in the parasitic industries 
trying to make a living regardless of the effect on other human 
beings. There are too few people in. the public services. Why 
cannot our coui-ses in salesmanship arouse young people to organ¬ 
ize such activities and to persuade the community to support 
them? 

The field of housing, for example, has now become an impor¬ 
tant part of the American program of recovery and reconstruc¬ 
tion. Shall we foist upon the coming generation a chaotic mass of 
poorly built houses, in unplanned neighborhoods, in poorly de¬ 
signed cities, at exorbitant prices and excessive interest rates? 
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Ncjftto thccKoiccof amatcoravtKaliimj the purchase of a house 
is one of the major decisions of a lifclimCi 1 lousing can and 
should be laughl in our business-education curricula the 
point of view of individual and social welfare. 

Closely associated with the teaching of housing co?tics instruc¬ 
tion In the business side of home life. Yrjung jKsiiplc need infor¬ 
mation on how to plan a financial jmlity over a lifetime. This 
study mightdivided into five- or ten year j>eriods and include 
a study of the major financial activities of those j>criods, such as 
education, establishing a home, and the like. The question of 
investments would include discussion of j.H»stal savings, United 
States Savings Bonds, insurance, and the like. As consumers, 
young people might well l>c encouraged to form a junior con¬ 
sumers council in the high school, giving lime to the evaluation 
of advertising and high-pressure salesmanship. 

Is there not need also of stressing in our secondary and higher 
institutions, wherever business oiucation is (aught, the business 
man’s social and civic responsibility? Arc we not turning out in 
our technical courses a gixmp of workers w'ho lielicvc that they 
must go along with the boss, regardless of the rightness of what 
hestands for? Arc not those who train our future business leaders 
in a better position than any one else to sec that they arc suffici¬ 
ently grounded in broad principles of ethics, economics, sociol¬ 
ogy, and government, so that their business conduct will be influ¬ 
enced by these principles? 

The senatorial investigations into the Stock Exchange and the 
investment bankers have brought to light a Ixxly of information 
which has deeply stirred the thinking of the American people, 
Any one by looking about him can now see the sweejung charac¬ 
ter of the “corporate revolution” which has taken place in Ameri¬ 
can industry. The omnipresent corporate forjns reach clown into 
the smallest community and touch almost our every net. They 
control the foods and drugs we use, our facilities for transporia- 
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tion, the utilities that light and heat our homes, the chains of 
communication by which we receive our news and entertain¬ 
ment. For millions of our people they are the givers and takers 
of jobs and can determine where men shall live and whether or 
not they shall be employed at all. 

Corpomte forms in themselves arc neither good nor bad. They 
arc instruments which can be turned to one use or the other. 
Some have been notably dominated by the humane point of view. 
There is in all human nature an inherent desire for self-respect 
and for the approval of others. Public sentiment can in the end 
decide the purpose and character of the corporation if the young 
men and women in the schools are enlightened by facts. 

Such public sentiment must include the election to public office 
of men and women of the highest integrity and intelligence 
regardless of party. It is probable that today approximately one 
person in two is dependent for his living or income at least in part 
upon the activities of government. Whether our democratic 
experiment can succeed will depend upon how well those activi¬ 
ties are conducted. Of the 3,000,000 civil servants—in local, 
State, and National governments—2,500,000 are high-school 
graduates. As the level of education rises and as high schools and 
colleges organi7,e special courses to prepare for government serv¬ 
ice, we may expect a new spirit of confidence in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

We are entering a period when widely increased cooperation 
is necessary. This cooperation cannot be good unless the individ¬ 
uals are good In their own ideals and habits of life and work. The 
business kadci*ship of America in the 1940’s and ’50’s is in the 
high schools today. If there is proper emphasis on the economic 
and civic aspects of their training, the effects will be felt almost 
immediately and over the next twenty years might easily become 
a deciding factor in the success of our American democracy. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF UtJSINESS EDUCATION 
TO GOVliRNMKNT AND INDUSTRY 

WAI.MCH tt. IHWIIAM 

Gradiwie Scht)t)l of liuhnimitrafimt, Harvard Vtuvanily 

The principal charactcilMicand chief gl»»rj' «»f American busi¬ 
ness has been the initiative and oniragc with which the develop¬ 
ment of a continent and the rapid pri^gressi <»f science have been 
turned to the service of great masscik »»f jvcijplc. The very speed of 
this development, however, is «me of the critical problems of 
civilization. In .any period of rapid progress vast maladjustments 
are inevitable, Notably since the first Intcreiatc Commerce Act, 
social pressures resulting from such maladjustments and the nec¬ 
essity of reconciling and harmonirJng the interests of diverse 
social groups to maintain e<i[Uilibrium have brought continuously 
increasing intervention of government in business, I',samples of 
such maladjustments may Iw found in the increasing amplitude 
of the ups and downs of the business cycle and in the unemploy¬ 
ment situation, The effect of maladjustment in stimulating gov¬ 
ernment intervention is seen in the long list nf regulatory com¬ 
missions and antitrust and similar laws and in the striking growth 
of public activity under two administratirjns in tl\i8 depression. 
Such maladjustments and efforts to remedy them add continu¬ 
ously to the administrative problems involved in determining 
policy and action both in business and in government. TJtc accel¬ 
eration in the speed of social change brought alwut by scientific 
progress and business initiative is a heavy price to pay for mate¬ 
rial progress. Social routines and institutions arc weakened dan¬ 
gerously. Administrative decisions arc made which affect such 
routines and institutions without adequate apjirclu’jisi* m <»f their 
importance in the stability of society. Constant improvement of 
administration both in business and in government is essential, 
At the moment, change in the business area is dangerously 
slowed down and political change dangerously accelerated. The 
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failure of liusincss to revive—the ominous slowness of recovery 
from depression—contributes to and stimulates aji alarming 
ntpidity of change in the political area. Per contra, rapid and 
uncertain political changes upset business confidence and paralyze 
initiative. Wherever responsibility lies—and the search for per¬ 
sonal devils is a peculiarly futile rrccupation—business must rec¬ 
ognize tliat its failure to start up, if much longer continued, wjJl 
constitute a failure tt) carry its part of the burden of maintaining 
social stability. Our Ciovenunciit, also, should recognize that it 
is ill-prepared to deal with ctimplex social questions. In many 
areas the spoils system still reignsj and where it does, our Civil 
Service is ill-suited for handling difficult new situations. Much 
of our present trouble rt^sults from the necessity of extempo¬ 
rizing organizations to administer government activities. The 
vicious circle of inactivity in business and ovcractlvity in an ill- 
prepared government, with consctiucnt failure of individual ini¬ 
tiative and responHibi! ity, complici tc.s our present problems in the 
same manner that the vicious circle of deflation and liquidation 
has intensified the depression- The failure of either group, busi¬ 
ness or government, cfTcctivcly to perform its own function accen¬ 
tuates the difficulties of the other group and induces action by 
each which l/itcnsifies the stresses and strains on the other. Sym¬ 
pathetic mutual utidci'stnnding of these complexities too often is 
wholly lacking. 

It is unfortunate that men cannot be prepared overnight for 
these positions in industry and government where the new prob¬ 
lems afjpcar ovcrwlichniiig. Since such tniiniiig cnwiot be sup¬ 
plied in a short time it is necessary that some definite program 
be prepared by the universities tr) supply this need. 

UNUKHS'i'ANUiNo <!c>vi:knmj;nt in rei-ation to 
I'RIVATK nUSINESS 

In the training of men for these posts there are really two 
objectives, which, particularly in their later stages, become dis- 
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t'mct. The fi i*sc is to give the business fOAn engagal in private busi¬ 
ness a better understanding of the Government with whose forces 
he comes into constant contact and with whose personnel he must 
spend much of his tintc. From it he receives his licenses, fran¬ 
chises, and charters to do business. To it he pays fees, taxes, and 
duties. By it he is regulated, whether in the high degree of a pub¬ 
lic utility or in the lesser degree of an ordinary business. To it he 
must resort for favorable legislation and fav'orablc administra¬ 
tive orders. Fmm it he must endure unfavorable legislation 
and unfavorable administrative orders. On its courts and similar 
machinery he must rely for protection. With it he must deal as 
buyer, seller, landlord, tenant, indcjKndent contractor, or em¬ 
ployee. With it he must at times compete. On it he must depend 
constantly for information, services, standards, and the innumer¬ 
able desiderata for engaging successfully in business in a compli¬ 
cated and rapidly changing world. To l)c an effective business 
man he must understand this Government and how tf> work with 
it; know something of its peculiar jKirsonncl and methods, its 
*‘rulcs of the game,” If he wishes a studied consideration by the 
Government of the necessities of our industrial civilizaiion as he 
sees them, he must work out some more effective mcthml of pre¬ 
senting his point of view and cooperating in adjusting it to the 
public interest than is provided by the present cxtraconstitxitional 
pressure groups. 

TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR PUBLIC IIUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The second objective is to aid the community by providing a 
trained personnel for public business and by determining as far 
as possible the best dividing lines in the public interest between 
government, or government rcgxilation, and i>rivatc business. 
Many government positions come nearer to ibc category of busi¬ 
ness executive work than to the work of legal or technological 
specialists. This is particularly true whenever the job involves 
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not merely the conduct of the ordinary affairs of government but 
the regulation or direct management of private business. The 
splendid example of the British Civil Service, which profits by 
university training adapted to its needs, lies before us. 

The extent to which government regulates private business is 
understood by every business man who is affected by such regu¬ 
lation j but few, perhaps, realize how many corporations the 
Federal Government has itself organized or promoted to carry 
out business activities. In both these areas trained men are needed. 

In addition, there is a need for properly trained men in the 
positions in government where a knowledge of business is useful, 
but not essential. Training for such jobs in the consular service 
and other diplomatic posts, elective positions and legal positions 
is best accomplished, however, by the departments of law and 
government in the various universities rather than by the depart¬ 
ment of business administration. 

In attempting to provide, by university training, the necessary 
background for those men entering both business and govern¬ 
ment, it is necessary to go beyond the mere enumeration of factors 
affecting the relationship between industry and government. 
Since men in administrative positions are constantly confronted 
with situations and questions which involve or may involve both 
policy and action, it is necessary to plan the training of these men 
in such a manner that they will accumulate a broad background 
of information by analyzing and considering the actual problems 
which they will meet after they have been graduated. The minds 
of these men, however, must not be turned into a lumberyard of 
useless information; it is essential that they be trained in the eval¬ 
uation of various factors as they affect a specific problem. The 
development of a flexible mind, capable of adapting itself to ever- 
changing situations, should be the primary purpose of an institu¬ 
tion training men for the responsibilities of these positions in 
government and industry. 
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Merc menial call>thcnic^ will mil wrve i<> train these men 
properly) for there must of jiccc<csily Iw spciializcd courMrs in par¬ 
ticular functi(»iis uf the (rtivcrnmcnt, sucli as rcgulalury activi¬ 
ties, or in Federal finance and taxaliun. A proper balance can be 
struck, however, lielwccn the c<«rtccnlratioii in a particular field 
and the broader Itackgrnuntl required for all students Interested 
in the relationships between industry and govcnitncni. It is just 
as important to prevent <»vers|K:ciali?^lii»n as it is to avoid over- 
generalization. It must be rcmcmitcrcd (hat there arc still certain 
difficulties in securing positions in stitnic branchc^s of the CJuvcrn- 
ment) and it would be unwise to train men for sfvedfic positions 
which may not l>c available to them. Whether permanent careers 
in public administration become available or ntJt, broad training 
which precludes overspecialization will fit the student of public 
administration to be useful alike in public scn'icc or in private 
business. 

PROGaA.M; AT HARVARD HUStNESS SCIltHH. 

The program of study for this field at the 1 larvarcl Business 
School requires a majority of the coui’ses to Iw taken in the field 
of business administration. In the first half of the fii'st year a 
student takes the regular required courses in accounting, finance, 
industrial management, marketing, and statistics. One section of 
each of these classes is especially designed ft>r men electing the 
program in public business administration and pays considemblc 
attention to problems where government regulation or control 
becomes a factor in the special field considered. The point of 
view, however, will remain that of private business. As an elec¬ 
tive In the second semester, a course in public aspects of private 
business is offered. In this course the points of contact Isitwecn 
business and government and the pn>l)lcmH arising at these points 
will be considered from the point of view of a partievdar business 
concern. 
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In the second year a student takes not more than two courses 
in public business administration, two electives, and one required 
course in business policy which coordinates the work of the first 
year and develops the theory of policy determination for private 
business. The courses given in public business administration 
include: Industry and Government in the United States, attempt¬ 
ing to appraise recent governmental developmcntsj Introduc¬ 
tion to Public Aspects of Busines93 Federal B'inance and Taxa¬ 
tion; Monetary Policies and Problems; Public Regulation; Agri¬ 
cultural Industries; Problems of Economic Balance; Statistics of 
Economic I^lanning; and International Commercial Relations. 
In addition, research in any particular field of interest may be 
undertaken under the guidance of some member of the faculty. 

A man with such training should be able to make his contribu¬ 
tion, either in industry or in government, to the intelligent solu¬ 
tion of the many bewildering problems facing us today. In time, 
more stable industrial and governmental relationships should 
evolve if these men are trained in adequate numbers. This would 
be valuable to the nation at large, and a better understanding 
between government and business would be forthcoming if 
mutual suspicions were swept away. To provide such men to the 
Nation is the challenge to educational leaders. Universities can 
make a great contribution by developing their facilities and offer¬ 
ing courses to encourage young men to plan their careers in this 
field. The future will indeed be brighter if we can forecast that 
trained young men will not only be available but anxious to go 
into government service, .and that their contemporaries will have 
a sympathetic understanding of the problems of government and 
its relation to their own business activities. 



OPPORTUNITIES TOR TRAINED SCK:I 0 L 0 CISTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

F. 5TU-^RT CHAPIN 

Am^rru^fi Soiiel^ 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel was 
appomted by the Scwal Science Rcsoirch Covmcil in December 
1933 as an outgrowth of certain recommendations made by the 
Presidential Research Committee on Recent SrK’ial Trends. The 
Commission, was assigned the task of in<)uiring into the status of 
public service and government employment. 

It was found that there arc aU»ut lySjtxvo indc)>cndent units 
of government in the United litates and that they employ approx¬ 
imately 3,450,000 public servants. But it was found also that 
public service has been unable to attract in general as capable 
men and women as private cmpb>yinenl. 

In its recently publishetl summary of findings, Heifer Qovmh 
mmt Persomwl* the Commission comes out wjuarcly for the rec¬ 
ommendation that the “day-to-day administr;ili\'c work of gov¬ 
ernment be definitely made a career service,** This very frank 
recommendation should be of much interest to M»ciob»gists who 
have been thinking in terms of professional tmtlcts for competent 
men and women with graduate training In sociology. Hereto¬ 
fore, the sociologists who have entered puldic service have done 
so single-handed and on their own, more or less like pioneers out 
in front of the main body which has hugged the traditional aca¬ 
demic cloisters. With the Pcdcral Cbtvcrnment attempting to 
come to grips with the problems of the Nation, many competent 
persons of sociological training have Ivcen called into the pultlic 
service. 

The commission also recommends that “the career service sys¬ 
tem” should be extended to local as well as to State and b’edcral 
’ New York: McGraw-Hill Book Coiujuny, 193J. 
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Government units by the enactment of proper Jaws and ordi¬ 
nances, and by the extension of existing civil-service systems. 

What technical service can sociologists render, and what func¬ 
tions can they perform in government work which would make 
incrcKJsing I'txjm for trained specialists? What should their train¬ 
ing and field experience lx; and how should courses in depart¬ 
ments of sociology be reshaped to prepare and qualify persons 
for professional public service? 

How can sociologists assist the Commission in carrying its rec¬ 
ommendations into action.^ What practical suggestions can they 
make at this point of procedure? That we have a live interest in 
this general problem is certainly attested by the fact that the pro¬ 
gram of the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in 1934 •'tid the one for 1935 bear right on the point, and also by 
the fact that the Society has created a special Committee on 
Opportunities for Trained Sociologists. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel has 
asked all professional organizations to render aid and give it the 
benefit of their serious thought and attention. 

It occurs to me that it would be very helpful if sociologists as 
individuals, as members of departments, or as students in gradu¬ 
ate training could devote some time to the consideration of the 
Commission’s findings ancj recommendations and forward their 
reactions and suggestions to Dr. Walter C. Reckless, chairman of 
the Society’s Committee on Opportunities for Trained Sociol¬ 
ogists, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. He will 
undertake to compile and analyze these suggestions and expres¬ 
sions of opinion .and transmit them to the commission. If the pub¬ 
lished report, Better Government Personnel^ is not readily avail¬ 
able for reference and study, .a letter to Dr. Luther Gulick, Secre¬ 
tary of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, 
302 Past 35th Street, New York City, will bring a mimeo- 
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graphed Copy of the recommendations made by the Gjmmisslon 
as a result of its investigations. 

It would be most helpful if the members of departments of 
sociology would have special call meetings to express opinions 
and voice sugg«tions, the gist of which would Ik: transmitted to 
the chairman of the Commiitcc on Opp^urtunifics for Trained 
Sociologists. It would l>e helpful also if graduate students at cen¬ 
ters of sociological study could get together in special meetings 
to discuss the recommendations of the Gunmission in view of the 
questions raised above, and undertake to send the summarized 
minutes of these meetings to Dr. Reckless. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

An Iniroduciion to Teaching and Learning, by G. A. Yoakam 
AND R. G. Simpson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934 , 498 pages. 

TIic book is well Written and presents sound techniques. Its organiza¬ 
tion is superior to m.iny predecessors. A succinct statement of fundamental 
princijjlcs of tc.aeJiing and Jearning is followed by separate treatments of 
activities and tcclink|ucs of teaching, techniques and activities of learning, 
the media of teaching and learning, and, finally, a genuinely encouraging 
treatment of “teaching and learning by wholes,” which presents the point 
of view of the progressive group, particularly as it pertains to the activity 
movement, with the .authors taking a midway (tosition. If the authors are 
representative of the subjcct-mattcr-sct-out-to-be-learned group, the ice 
is being broken. 

The Tra/uitional Public School, by Cyrus D, Mead and Fred 
W. Orth. New York: The Mucmillan Company, 1934, xxit 
+ 371 pages. 

One cannot read this volume without genuine appreciation for the sane 
analysis of the theories imdcrlytitg “subjects” .ind "activities.” The pro¬ 
fusion of concrete illustrations drawn from the programs of selected public 
elementary schools demonstrates conclusively that ‘'the experiential and 
the curricular arc not antipathetic or antagonistic.” Tlic transitional school 
so ably pictured in these pages clearly points the way for the immediate 
future of a sound progi cssivism in elementary education. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-third Year¬ 
book, Part 11 , The Activity Movement, 1934, xi 4^ 320 pages. 
In this volume we liavc a comprehensive definition, statements, and 
analyses of various points of view, controversial issues, and statements of 
agreement, which bring to focus the fundamental issues involved. A 
descriptive statement interpreting the principle of activity as applied to 
schoolwork and constructive observ.ations on the problem of ev<aliiating 
the learning product, with the above, give us the best thought of the pro¬ 
fession on the possibilities and limitations of the activity movement as an 
educational medium. 
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School PublkHy^ by Bei.moht Kakm.y. Valu Alio: SUnford 
University IVc^Sj 193+, ii8pngcs 

Dr* Farky Im given m a pracikal h^ndJvH^fc cd for c^fcc- 

live inlcrprcialmrt of the Aficr prrKnnng a philrwphy of 

educational intcrprcuiwui, wliuh t jJh f«T a ^ympaihriir *^uirmcnt of 
objectivefi and apprai^l of nr?v\dts ihe vvuilinrf^ ihc vidn^mi^iratlvt 

machinery And ihc avchiiesof pnblkky Hrish whbin ihr ^hiwd and directly 
to the public. Unique empbajk 5 «k k placed an the value of inicrprciing the 
school and the program to the impiK^tomorrow^s and uxpayers, 

Equally commendable and 10 the point k the final ihapicr which as^mblcs 
the best of guiding principles that will aid the sichcKil puhlki'vi in the analysis 
of his community audience^i, the prcparati'Ui of hi% material, and the selec¬ 
tion of the content of hb publicity program. 

High School AdfnifitJfrafhn afhl Siipervisinn, by Pu 1 up W, L. 
Cox awdR. EMKIt 50 ^^ I,ANGi'n^r. New York: American Hook 
Compttny, 1934., 675 page^. 

The authors of this text of 675 pagirs have given us art admirable hand¬ 
book of practical information dc.iling with the prohlrms of high-;M:honl 
organizfllioii and management, ^*he qur^iiifins ii raises arc stub ak pertain 
to the everyday work of the iUrctindary-^udoHi! priiuipal* and the suggested 
answers are the result of many experiments and of the atiihnrs’ wide and 
rich experience* A text of thw character pul into the )iand*i of nn inexperi¬ 
enced principal will save him from many itmtakcs^ and, to the M’asoncd 
administrator, the thoroughly modern poiiu <d view of the will give 
encouragement and confirmation. 

Education oniho Air^Vihh YcarlxK)k of the Institute for l^du- 
cation by Radio, edited by Joshpiiink II. MacLatcuy. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 1934, 336 

This 1934 Yearbook surpasses its prcdecess^irs in imr nnjxui.ani r<’S|>cct, 
It gives merited cmplnisis to the place of radio in fHirnatirin.il s^u ial paticrju 
This is not to deny the importance of broadcast research regarding wliich 
there arc several reports. It k not to x\y that radio )»rogramH ff»r schools 
have no significance. It is to say that the intcrrclaiiondupH amonp, radio, as 
an educational medium, and other media arc im)>orlant uva comprehrnsive 
view of national facilities. Radio in relation to governmrnt, the home, 
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schools, newspapers, magazines, books, motion pictures, tJie library, muse¬ 
ums, industry, and commerce is given due consideration. 

Tke Family^ Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry^ by Joseph 
Kikk Folsom, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1934, 604 
pages. 

Written as a college text, this volume should also be of interest to social 
workers and those in the field of adult education. Its six parts deal with 
the family pattern, tlie cultural history and geography of the family, social 
change and the family, family problems and mass readjustments, family 
problems and individual readjustments, and the cultural future of the 
family. The approach is more sociological than psychiatric, One of the 
Wiley Social Science Scries, under the editorship of Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfully Emfloyed Married 
Women Homemakersy by Cecile Tipton La Follette. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications, 1934, 208 pages. 

This study should prove of professional interest to the social worker, 
home economist, and employer. It will be of vital interest, as well, to the 
gainfully employed married woman homemaker and to the woman con¬ 
templating marriage and wage earning* The chapters dealing with the 
management of the household and family relationship are of particular 
significance. The book should interest sociologists for its picture of the 
effect of social change upon the family pattern. 

The lllegHhmte Family in New York City^ by Ruth Reed, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1934, 385 pages. 

A study of the problem of the illegitimate family in New York City, and 
of the correlated programs of various types of social agency to meet the 
problems it presents. This volume will prove significant to those engaged 
in aU aspects of social work, but particularly to those concerned with child 
care. It should prove as significant to tliose engaged in social welfare work 
in otiicr American cities as to those who arc working in this field in New 
York City itself. 

The Fa^nily, by M, F. Nimkoff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1934, 526 pages. 
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A college text dealing with iJir American faftern oi funnily 
liislory, present fuiictinfi in rchuiMjisliip Im mif other •^KiA iiiMiiuiiujis and 
personal happiness, and fuime, Snhjrci‘* t«iuTed arr the MruLtnre and 
functions of the family, nrigin and ilrvclopinfiU of fhr fatnily, backgrounds 
and pattern of the morlrrn American family^ hio]ogk;d, rrnnnmic, and 
socLil aspects of the family, the marria^ir rrlaiHUiship and tlie child in the 
family, family distirgani/alion and ircorgaiti/ailif*ii. Prelate hy William F» 
Oghurn- 


HOOKS RKCKIVKl) 

j^sptscls of Pofl^Caiirj^ujic hy KaLPII A. UKAl^^i. New York; 

American Associalkm for Adult Eihu aiion, 

Chic4igo College Plan, by Chaijncev SAMt^Fi. HoticuKR. Clikagn: The 
University of Chicago Press. 

CornotonSeme for Aiofhtn^ hy Mhs. John S, Rhm,y. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Conifwny, 

Crif^pled atut Dhahled^ hy H. Kv^^KFR. New York: Columbia 

University Press. 

Critical Inlroductwu fo Kihkt^ by Piiili-IP WnPKt.WHKiaiT* Garden 
City: Uoubkdny, Doran ami Cninpany. 

Grotuth and Devchprrttof of ihe Young Chdd^ hy Wjnihrko Ran», 
Mary E. Swernky, anii E. Lkh ViNt‘KNr. Plidadrlphia: W. ]]. 
Saunders Company. 

HrtftdbooU for Work Studrufi (pttsnily Welfort)^ edited by ^^AR- 
OARET Cochran Hrimul anh Catiiekink Diihn. Chiwigo; The 
University of Chicago Press. 

Hondcdficss^ Right and Left, by Ira S. \Vii,r, Ho>Mn: Tnthrnp, Lrr and 

Shepard Company. 

Infantile Paralyiisy by George Draper- New York: I). ApjdeioiwCcii- 
tury Company, Inc. 

Meaning and Varieties of Love, by J. \V, Huiiinr/^ C!.*unbrid|!;c: Sci-Art 
Publishers. 

Meaning of Marx,aikcdhy^iDi^iiy IlmiK. New York: Kairarand Kiru’- 
hart, Inc, 

Modern Motherhood, by Ceaupk Kdwin IlKA roN. New ^^lrk: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. 

Moscoio Carrousel, by Eugenk Lyons. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 
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NelionM Music, by Ralph Vauohan Williams. New York; Oxford 
University Press. 

Nafiorusl Pvobaiion A SSocialion Yearbook 1934, New York: National Pro- 
batkm Assockition. 

0« Writing the Diary of a Modest Man, by Rollo Walter Brown. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

Public School Kducalion of Secotsd-Ganeralson Japanese in California, 
by Reginald Hell. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 

Sockil Ideas of Atsierieast Educators, by Merle Curti. New York; 
Cliarlcs Scribner’s Sons. 

Social Setlle/nents in New York City, by Alfred J. Kennedy and 
Kathryn Farra, New York: Columbia University Press, 

Stale in Theory and Practice, by Harold J, Laski. New York: Viking 
Press. 

Ten Years of Adult Kducation, by MoRSE Adams Cartwrioht, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tuberculosis, by Frrd G- Holmks. New York: D, Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc, 
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